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THE LIFE WORTH LIVING 


“ Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report; if there be any virtue or if 
there be any praise—think on these things.” —Sr. PAUL. 


“A wise man must faithfully discharge all his moral 
duties, even though he does not perform the ceremonies 
of religion.” —CoNFUCIUS. 


“The world wants books that will help us to live. As 
for dying, that is easy—just let go—and the law of 
gravitation gets you. But living is a more puzzling 
matter, and requires charts.”—GREAT THOUGHTS. 
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LIFE WORTH LIVING 


A TREASURY OF INSPIRING THOUGHTS ON 
CONDUCT, CULTURE, AND CHARACTER 


FOR EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR 


SELECTED AND COMPILED BY 


H. W. SMITH, 


Compiler of ‘‘ Modern Thoughts on Religion and Culture,” 
“Modern Thoughts on Life and Conduct,” 
‘The Garden of Life,” etc. 


Is life worth living? Yes, so long 
As there is wrong to right, 

Wail of the weak against the strong 
Or tyranny to fight. 

While there is one untrodden tract 
For Intellect or Will, 

And men are free to think and act, 


Life is worth living still. 
—ALFRED AUSTIN. 


LONDON : 
WATTS & CO., JOHNSON’S COURT, E.C. 


EDINBURGH: 
ANDREW ELLIOT, 17 PRINCES STREET. ( 
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I HUMBLY DEDICATE 
THIS ANTHOLOGY TO THE MEMORY OF 
MY REVERED TEACHER, THE 
REV. JAMES CRANBROOK, 
A PREACHER IN ADVANCE OF HIS TIME, WHO 
DIED AT EDINBURGH, JUNE, 1869. 

AND I GRATEFULLY ACKNOWLEDGE THE 
PRIVILEGE ACCORDED ME BY HIS 
REPRESENTATIVES TO ENRICH THE VOLUME 
WITH SO MANY SELECTIONS FROM HIS 
UNPUBLISHED LECTURES. 

H. W. S. 


A short In Memoriam in the “ Scotsman” newspaper 
of June 14, 1569, signed “Presbyter Scotticus,” thus speaks 
of Mr. Cranbrook :-— 


“No one who ever came into close contact with him failed 
to see that he was a man of the very noblest human type, 
of remarkable native power and individuality. In intel- 
lectual stature he was far above the majority of teachers, 
‘lay or clerical ; while to a chivalrous love of truth and 
a rare loyalty to his convictions he united a humility 
still more rare. Those who knew him best mourn his 
loss as the withdrawal of a power which swayed a circle, 
comparatively small, by the sheer force of intellectual 
candour and singleness of aim. Unworldly in a sense 
not often met with in the ‘ religious world,’ few men have 
made such sacrifices for truth’s sake.” 





COMPILER’S NOTE 


More than a century and a half ago Voltaire 
wrote: “ The multiplicity of books is becoming so 
great that everything must soon be reduced to 
extracts.” And later Goethe said: “Whatever 
we may say against collections which present 
authors in a disjointed form, they nevertheless 
bring about many excellent results, for we are not 
always so composed or so full of wisdom that we 
are able to take in at once the whole scope of 
a work according to its merits.” More recently 
the eminent French philosopher, M. J. Guyau, 
wrote: “It is good that man should habituate 
himself to read daily something else than a news- 
paper or a novel; that he should turn his thoughts 
now and then to some serious subject of medita- 
tion.” Anda literary reviewer in the Zzmes once 
observed: “Anthologies have conspicuous advan- 
tages, for even the most capricious collection must 
needs contain many indisputable jewels, and for 
these there can never be too many or too frequent 
readers. Hence there cannot be too many of these 
aids to culture.” 

Without adding anything to the foregoing in 
justification of compiling this anthology of prac- 
tical ethics, I think it right to state that the work 
was undertaken for two reasons: first, as a con- 
genial occupation for a portion of my leisure ; and, 
secondly and chiefly, with the object of stimulating 
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thought on the important subjects indicated by 
the title of the volume. Having no desire to 
advantage pecuniarily by the publication, I pre- 
sented the MS. to a friend who sympathised with 
my views and undertook the sole es ed of 
issuing the work. 

One pleasant duty remains—viz., to express my 
deep obligation to the numerous uthors (or their 
representatives) whose inspiring thoughts I have 
garnered, and who so courteously gave me per- 
mission to insert selected passages in these pages. 
If, however, from inadvertence or through inability 
to obtain addresses, I have transgressed rights 
in some cases, I humbly plead “extenuating cir- 
cumstances,” and trust I shall be pardoned. I 
have also gratefully to acknowledge my indebted- 
ness to the many publishers and owners of copy- 
rights—viz., Mr. George Allen, Messrs. Asher 
and Co., Messrs. Blackwood & Sons, Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
Messrs. Longmans & Co., Mr. John Murray, 
Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Messrs. Smith, 
Elder, & Co., and Messrs. Sonnenschein & Co. 
The generous sympathy with my object on the 
part of all concerned tended to make the task of 
compilation a very happy recreation; and, as a 
parting word, I venture to hope that many readers 
of this anthology will be induced to procure and 
study for themselves some of the valuable and 
suggestive works which I have had the agreeable 
privilege of quoting and thereby commending to 
their notice. 

H. W. S. 


I Hillside Crescent, Edinburgh, 
November, 1912. 





JANUARY 1 





A New Year 


Sate 


Go forth into the year unknown, 
With dauntless hope and aim ; 

And where thy lonely lot is thrown 

There live it till life’s best renown 
Be there—a noble name. 


aie the earth has performed its annual journey 

round the sun, and, without pausing even for an 
instant to take breath, has started anew upon another — 
circuit. Not so with the human passengers it carries. 
Unconscious of the whirling ball on which they travel, 
they seize the opportunity of looking back upon what 
they have accomplished during the journey, and forward 
with interest and curiosity into the dim vista before 
them. 

Hope is the parent of this moral periodicity. When 
the season of retrospect comes, whether it be daily, 
monthly, or yearly, we make haste to draw the line of 
demarcation between the past and the future; and 
after a survey—in most cases a sad one—of the things 
that were, we turn our clouded brow and tearful eyes 
to the rising sun. Were it not for these petty spaces 
into which human life is divided, how dreary would be 
the track! An endless day would be almost as bad as 
an endless night. It is good, then, to hail the New 
Year; it is good at this season to ponder and to dream; 
it is good to look steadily back upon the whirl we have 
had round the sun, and then to gird up our loins and 
begin a new journey in hope and joy. 

I B 





JANUARY 2 





Turning Over a New Leaf 


With a deep look into our own minds, we may reconcile the 
past and present, and trust the future with a perfect trust. 


F life is a written story, men and women, who are 
at once its writers and its readers, may be said 
to concern themselves more about the chapters and 
punctuation than with the subject and its development. 
To see how this matter begins and how it will turn out, 
more than to gather up whatever wisdom it drops along 
its way, is the aim of too many story-readers, whether 
in the tale of fiction or in the real book of life. We 
vainly imagine that, if at the last day of December our 
record turns out badly, we can “ turn over a new leaf,” 
,and begin again on equal terms with the past. But, 
however we may deceive others, let us not deceive 
ourselves. If life is book-making, living is the writing. 
The characters are traced in our footsteps through the 
world. We forget that, whatever we may hereafter 
write, what we have written we ave written, and there 
iS no unwriting that. We know that a book much 
opened at a certain page is apt to open just there as often 
as we take it up. Take it up to-morrow, and it will 
fly open at the old place. The new leaf can be turned 
only by an effort, and for a long time the effort must 
be repeated ; and when at the last place the book opens 
of itself it is hard to tell whether it is not indeed the 
much-handled page we had buried in oblivion. So do 
our inmost qualities abide with us, pursue us when we 
think we have left them far behind, go where we go, 
not to be got rid of while we are what we are. 


“The moving Finger writes, and having writ 
Moves on ; nor all your piety and wit 
Can lure it back to cancel half a line, 
Nor all your tears wipe out a word of it.” 
2 





JANUARY 3 
Soa ORE Se Se 


Morality, Ethics 


The basis of morality is the rational nature of man; the 
object of morality is the benefit of the community ; the sanction 
of morality is the authority of right as known by experience. 

Lorp Mor ey. 


| eae the Latin mores, “manners” or “ ways,” and 

the Greek ethos, “ character” or “conduct”; both 
meaning our conduct to our fellow mortals. Morals 
have no immediate connection with any particular 
religious or theological belief, though fear of the gods 
was early inculcated to restrain the violent, selfish, and 
treacherous. There is no absolute standard of morals, 
since they depend on the conditions of society, improv- 
ing as ignorance is enlightened. The ethics of Aristotle 
are based on the sternest sense of justice and of personal 
responsibility ; those of Buddha, Confucius, and Christ 
on love of our fellows, representing a standard not yet 
attained by the majority of mankind. Early races 
believed, like the Hebrews, that the reward of virtue 
was prosperity in this life, and they were greatly 
puzzled when experience taught them that this was not 
so. Such a view, however, strikes at the root of real 
morality, which teaches that if all men did what they 
ought they would be happy, and that some, who under- 
stood better what should be done than others do, must 
begin to set the example. Conduct must differ in 
different stages of culture, but the rule is to consider 
whether general benefit is the aim of anything said or 
done. Religious teachers are strongly opposed to the 
severance of morality from belief, but they do not 
reflect that beliefs are of value only when they influence 
conduct. If they are outgrown, they must hinder rather 
than aid morality. Moral and immoral persons are 
found among the believers in every creed. 

3 J. G. R. FoRLone. 





JANUARY 4 





Society 


Sate <—- 


Society has been defined as a herding together of different 
incongrutties forthe sake of talking about their neighbours. 


DDISON tells us that there is a sort of economy 

in Providence that one shall excel where another 

is defective, in order to make men more useful to each 
other and mix them in society. That society in these 
days is a mixture, and a most extraordinary one, is an 
undoubted fact; but the mixture is hardly in the sense 
Addison meant when he wrote of the utility of clever- 
ness and mediocrity being blended, so that the one 
might counteract the other. Now, the word “society ” 
does not mean a number of more or less clever people 
meeting together for mutual advantage, but generally 
signifies a certain “clique” or “set” to which we 
belong, possibly just a trifle above what would by 
right be considered our own proper sphere. Mutual 
advantage is lost sight of in personal advancement— 
not advancement for any really good end, but simply 
“to be in society.” All the several cliques go to make 
up one imposing whole, termed collectively “ society ”; 
with the addition of the numerous butterflies of both 
sexes, hangers on to society, clinging as it were to her 
fringes. And so the crowd whirls on, those outside 
the magic circle moving heaven and earth to get within 
the pale; those within it dragging on the same mill- 
wheel round, trying to believe they are enjoying it, and 
deadening the higher, better feelings which many of 
them must possess, longing perhaps inwardly for some 
real aim for their lives to live up to, but yet bound 
down to the treadmill of fashion. The false aims of 
society lead to a thorough selfish existence. “Self” is 
society’s watchword. Chambers’s Journal. 
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JANUARY 5 





The External Guidance of Life 


— ote 


Some people are too well adjusted to their environment. They 
need a sudden stirring, like an alarm of fire, to wake them up. 
They do not grow. H. W. DRESSER. 


UMAN life is a series of actions from the time 
a man rises until he goes to bed; every day 
man must make his choice out of hundreds of actions 
which are possible to him. Neither the teaching of the 
Pharisees, who explain the mysteries of the heavenly 
life, nor the teaching of the Scribes, who investigate 
the origin of worlds and of man, and who draw con- 
clusions concerning their future fate, furnishes that 
guidance to man in the choice of his actions without 
which he cannot live. And no man submits, perforce, 
not to reason, but to that external guidance of life 
which has always existed, and does exist in every 
community of men. This guidance has no rational 
explanation, but it directs the vast majority of the 
actions of all men. This guidance is the habit of life 
of communities of men, ruling all the more powerfully 
over men in proportion as men have less comprehension 
of their life. This guidance means certain sorts of 
food, a particular mode of education for one's children ; 
it means visits, a certain decoration of one’s dwelling, 
specified manners of celebrating births, deaths, and 
funerals. It means what is called propriety, custom, 
and, most frequently of all, duty, and sacred duty. It 
is to this guidance that the majority of mankind submit 
themselves. The rich man and the poor man do that 
which others do—designate these acts as duty, assuring 
themselves that what has been done so long by so 
many people cannot but be the real business of life. 
Count L. To.sto1, Zzfe. 
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JANUARY 6 


The Slow Progress of Truth 


ot 


You cannot hope to render certain narrow-minded and one- 
eyed people capable of receiving any amount of large and 
catholic truth. PROFESSOR BLACKIE. 


HE progress of Truth is in all places and under all 
circumstances the same. Some one enunciates a 

new thought—it matters not whether it be in theology 
or natural science, esthetics or political economy—it is 
forthwith treated as the whim of an eccentric person, if 
not as the dangerous error of a fanatic. Therefore, if 
either a religion or a philosophy is too much in advance 
of a nation, it can do no present service, but must 
bide its time until the minds of men are ripe for its 
reception. Of this innumerable instances will occur to 
all of us. Every science and every creed has had its 
martyrs, men exposed to obloquy, or even to death, 
because they knew more than their contemporaries, and 
because society was not sufficiently advanced to receive 
the truths which they communicated. According to the 
ordinary course of affairs, a few generations pass away; 
then there comes a period when these very truths are 
looked upon as commonplace facts; and a little later 
comes another period in which they are declared to be 
necessary, and even the dullest intellects wonder how 
they could ever have been denied. Why should certain 
truths be rejected in one age and acknowledged in 
another? The truths remain the same; their ultimate 
recognition. must, therefore, be due to a change in the 
society which now accepts what it had before despised. 
But history is full of evidence of the inefficiency even of 
the noblest principles when they are promulgated among 


an ignorant and uncultured nation. 
BpHerant A a BUCKLE. 


“So Truth at first may feebly spring, 
Yet o’er the world its fragrance fling.” 


6 





JANUARY 7 





Contentment, the Wine of Life 


Lf every man’s eternal care 
Were written on his brow, 
How many would our pity share 

Who raise our envy now / 


HAT is contentment? The philosophy of life 
and the principal ingredient in the cup of 
happiness—the very wine of life, a commodity that is 
undervalued in consequence of the low price at which it 
can be obtained. The virtue of contentment produces 
in some measure all those effects which the alchymist 
usually ascribes to what he calls the philosopher’s-stone. 
And if it does not bring riches, it does the same thing— 
by banishing the desire of them. If it cannot remove 
the disquietudes arising out of a man’s mind, body, 
or fortune, it makes him easy under them. It has, 
indeed, a kindly influence on the mind of man in respect 
of every person to whom he stands related. It 
destroys all inordinate ambition, and gives sweetness 
to his conversation and a perpetual serenity to all his 
thoughts. | 
Happiness depends not on what we have, but on our 
attitude towards what we have. Those who are 
unhappy to-day because they lack something that 
they cannot have are not likely to be any happier 
to-morrow, after they have obtained what they wanted. 
It has been well said that “you will never have what 
you like until you learn to like what you have.” When 
we have resolutely trained ourselves to like what we 
have—by dwelling on the bright side and rejoicing in 
it, instead of thinking enviously about what we have 
not—-we shall experience the truth of the axiom, “He 
has all wealth who has a mind contented.” 


fi 





JANUARY 8 





Having, Doing, and Being 


ate 


Have we not all, amid life’s petty strife, 
Some pure ideal of a nobler life, 
That once seemed possible? A, A. PROCTER. 


OME men are esteemed for what they fossess ; 
some for what they achieve; others for what 
they ave. Having, Doing, and Being constitute the 
three great distinctions of mankind ; and though they 
are necessarily all blended, more or less, in each indi- 
vidual, it is seldom difficult to say which of them is 
prominent in the impression left upon us by our fellow- 
man. 

In every society, and especially in a country like our 
own, there are those who derive their chief characteristic 
from what they fave, and of whom you would not be 
likely to think much but for the large amount that stands 
in the world’s ledger in their name. Their greatness 
comes out in the affairs of bargain and sale. 

History is constructed by a second and nobler class 
—those whose aim in life is, not that they may have, 
but that they may do. Wherever you find such, whether 
in the field, in the senate, or in private life, you see the 
genuine type of the heroic character—the clear mind, 
the noble heart, the indomitable will, pledged all to 
some arduous and unselfish task. But there is a life 
higher than either of these. To get good is animal ; 
to do good is human; to be good is divine. The true 
use of a man’s possessions is to help his work, and the 
best end of all his work is to show us what he is. 
When the external conditions which supplied the matter 
of his work have decayed from the surface of the earth, 
the perennial rest of a noble life remains, bearing a 
blossom ever fair and a foliage ever green. 


Dr. MArRTINEAU, Endeavours After the Christian Life. 
8 





, JANUARY 9 





Self-Culture 


AS 


Culture is as necessary for the mind as food is for the body. 
CICERO, 


HE first step towards culture is the rational 
exercise of the judgment upon every question 
that comes before it. The cultured man alone can 
never satisfy himself unless everything which affects 
him rests on a clearly ascertained, rational basis. 
Uncultivated men do not care for such justification. It 
suffices them if the thing be pleasant or comfortable, if 
it be usual according to the habits and fashions of 
society, if it brings them no trouble or annoyance, or 
if in any way it answers their ends. And thus such 
persons never form the habit of looking into the reasons 
and evidence of a thing, or of caring about its truth 
beyond what this temporary expediency requires. Not 
so, however, the cultivated. Their craving after a 
rational basis for everything compels them to inquire, 
to analyse, to investigate. In this they find their 
pastime and their most exhilarating joy, no less than 
the means of their constant growth in all that is wise 
and good. 

According to our dispositions and tendencies—that 
is, the culture of our nature—we see truth in ortho- 
doxy or heterodoxy, will approve or disapprove of what 
we read, hear, or come in contact with. The higher 
our culture the more our sympathies harmonise with 
what is true and right, beautiful and good, Culture is 
therefore every one’s highest duty. It will not only 
determine the approval or disapproval of what we hear, 
etc., but our judgments and our conduct throughout 


ihe. Rev. JAMES CRANBROOK. 


Man is born a barbarian, and only raises himself above 


the beast by culture, GRACIAN. 
9 





JANUARY 10>, 





Advice 


aoe 


Advice is seldom welcome ; those who need tt most like zt least. 
Dr. JOHNSON. 


DVICE is sure of a hearing when it coincides with 

our previous conclusions, and therefore comes in 

the shape of praise or encouragement. When, however, 
you have to give advice, you should never forget whom 
you are addressing, and what is practicable for him. 
You should not look about for the wisest thing which 
can be said, but for that which your friend has the 
heart to undertake and the ability to accomplish. You 
must sometimes feel with him before you can think for 
him. There is more need of keeping this in mind the 
greater you know the difference between your friend’s 
nature and your own. Your advice should not de- 
generate into comparisons between what would have 
been your conduct and what was your friend’s. You 
should be able to take up the matter at the point at 
which it is brought to you. It is very well to go back, 
and to show him what might or what ought to have 
been done, if it throws any light upon what is to be 
done. But remember that comment, however judicious, 
is not advice, and that advice should always tend to 
something practicable. Besides being careful for your 
own sake about the persons whom you go to for advice, 
you should be careful also for theirs. It is an act of 
selfishness unnecessarily to consult those who are likely 
to feel a peculiar difficulty or delicacy in being your 
advisers, and who, perhaps, had better not be informed 
at all about the matter. Advice is almost the only 
commodity which the world is lavish in bestowing, and 
scrupulous in receiving ; we seldom ask it until it is too 
late, and still more rarely take it while there is yet time 


to profit by it. Sir A. HELps. 
10 





JANUARY 11 





The Value of Books 


Se 


Books let us into the minds of men, and lay open to us the 
secrets of our own. HAZLITT. 


HE human brain requires frequent feeding to keep 
it in a healthy state; without varied reading 
Or new experience the mind remains comparatively 
ignorant. Some persons who are very choice about 
the food they put into their stomachs put very inferior 
mental aliment into their brains. The brain of man 
cannot live and be healthy upon novels nor upon false 
beliefs, any more than his body can be supported by 
tarts. A man must carefully consider the quality, 
quantity, suitability, and variety of the knowledge 
acquired ; he must be careful to read good books, and 
to associate with intelligent persons; to prefer books 
which contain fundamental information to those filled 
with inferior knowledge ; to prefer truth to error, facts 
to fiction, demonstration to dogmas, science to sec- 
tarianism and supernatural theories. A good book is 
the best of friends, the same to-day and for ever. 
Ideas of the great powers and laws which govern the 
universe are better companions than the best of men. 
Books are the legacies which genius leaves to mankind. 
Moreover, any man who is really anxious to study can 
do so infinitely better by himself with the aid of books 
than he can possibly do by attending lectures. It is 
hardly possible for anyone to study in that manner any 
subject systematically, inasmuch as the lecturer has to 
address himself to a large number at once, and of 
different capacities ; he must address himself in such a 
manner as to be understood by all. But a man who 
studies for himself can pick out for his reading that 
class of information which he is most capable of 
assimilating and digesting. © Ligne Gaantey. 
II 





JANUARY 12 





The Secret of Happiness 
at 
Happiness depends upon the treatment of what we have, 


and not on what we have not. Happiness is made and not 
Sound. E. J. Harpy. 


HAT we have to seek is not wealth and the 
bondage it confers, but the true, the good, 
and the beautiful. The present slaving after wealth is 
but selling our souls to the devil for what is falsely 
considered worldly prosperity. “All these things will 
I give you, if you will fall down and worship me”; and 
how many unconsciously do so, until every high and 
noble and true human feeling is gradually obliterated 
in the all-engrossing and all-absorbing pursuit! Con- 
sidering the sustained attention that the daily calling 
requires in the great majority, to maintain the due 
balance with more refined susceptibilities is almost 
impossible ; still a complete character developed on all 
sides is what we have to aim at. The too great 
predominance of the esthetic would unfit us for the 
commoner and coarser duties of life; and yet constant 
activity, steady, habitual, persevering occupation in 
the path of duty is the secret of happiness. No kind 
of excellence is easy of attainment. We have our 
spring, summer, autumn, and winter, and when we 
have arrived at the autumn or winter of life we cannot 
go back to spring or summer, as too many hope to do 
who spend all their early life in making a fortune ; 
putting off the enjoyment of it till their old age. They 
find too late that the tastes and pursuits which belonged 
to their youth cannot be renewed. Lxcluszive attention 
to business or money-making, or to any sensual pursuit, 
absorbs all the nervous “force”; and it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to revive the more refined suscepti- 

bilities when this has been long continued. 

C. Bray, Philosophy of Necessity. 
12 


JANUARY 15 








Responsibility 


ESPONSIBILITY consists in our having to bear 

the natural consequences of our actions. Every 

action of the most trivial character leads to some conse- 
quence or the other, produces some effect or the other ; 
and for it we therefore are as truly responsible as for 
the most solemn and the most momentous. All actions 
which produce effects on our well-being and happiness 
constitute a part of our responsibility, and there is not 
an action we perform in our inner or outer life but what 
tends to do this. But, then, this does not mean that 
all actions affect our well-being in the same degree. 
Experience shows that they do not. There are some of 
so trivial a nature that it requires the keenest eye to 
detect the consequences which follow them. Others are 
so marked that their effects have been recognised 
from the most early times. Some produce their results 
instantaneously ; others arrive at them in an apparently 
roundabout way and through the least expected modes. 
But the great thing is to know that there is not one, 
whether we are observant of it or not, but what contri- 
butes to make up or diminish the sum which constitutes 
human happiness. Refer even to the experience of your 
own life, and you will find the principle abundantly con- 
firmed. You must flee from life itself to escape these 
and the other consequences of your words and actions. 
The certainty of these consequences is what constitutes 
the responsibility, for it is the simple fact that every 
action of mind and body produces a definite effect upon 
our well-being and happiness according to its character. 
That responsibility sits lightly upon men nowadays, 
because they cannot really believe in it ; but the evidence 
for it lies in facts open to the observation of every one. 

Rev. J. CRANBROOK. 
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JANUARY 14 





The Discipline of Experience 


Others’ follies teach us not, 
Not much their wisdom teaches , 
But most of sterling worth is what 


Our own experience preaches. 
TENNYSON. 


RACTICAL wisdom is only to be learnt in the 
school of experience. Precepts and instructions 
are useful so far as they go, but without the discipline 
of real life they remain of the nature of theory only. 
The hard facts of existence have to be faced to give 
that touch of truth to character which can never be 
imparted by reading or tuition, but only by contact with 
the broad instincts of common men and women. To be 
worth anything, character must be capable of standing 
firm upon its feet in the world of daily work, temptation, 
and trial, and able to bear the wear and tear of actual 
life. Cloistered virtues do not count for much. The 
life that rejoices in solitude may only be rejoicing in 
selfishness. Seclusion may indicate contempt for others, 
though more usually it means indolence, cowardice, or 
self-indulgence. To every human being belongs his fair 
share of manful toil and duty, and it cannot be shirked 
without loss to the individual, as well as the community 
to which he belongs. It is only by mixing in the daily 
life of the world and taking part in its affairs that 
practical knowledge can be acquired and wisdom learnt. 
It is there that we find our chief sphere of duty, that we 
learn the discipline of work, and that we educate our- 
selves in that patience, diligence, and endurance which 
shape and consolidate the character; for it is not what 
a man knows that determines his place in the world, but 
what he does. And this is entirely contingent upon the 
manner in which he profits by experience. 


SMILES, Character. 
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Why is Education Needed ? 


Sn Sad 


HY does not the child grow spontaneously into 
a normal human being? Why should it be 
necessary, by artificial aids, to mould the mind into 
something different from what it would of itself become ? 
Is there not here an anomaly in nature? Throughout 
the rest of creation we find the seed and the embryo 
attaining to perfect maturity without external aid. 
How happens it, then, that the human mind alone 
- tends to develop itself wrongly? Must there not be 
some exceptional cause for this? It is an indisputable 
fact that the moral constitution which fitted man for 
his original predatory state differs from the one 
needed to fit him for the social state to which multi- 
plication of the race has led. We must expect, there- 
fore, to find sundry phenomena which are explicable 
only upon the hypothesis that humanity is at present 
partially adapted to both these states, has only in a 
degree lost the dispositions needed for savage life, 
and has but imperfectly acquired those needed for 
social life. The anomaly just specified is one of these. 
The tendency of each new generation to develop itself 
wrongly indicates the degree of modification that has 
yet to take place. Those respects in which a child 
requires restraint are the respects in which he is taking 
after the original man. The selfish squabbles of the 
nursery, the persecution of the playground, the petty 
thefts, the rough treatment of inferior creatures, the 
propensity to destroy—all these imply that tendency to 
pursue gratification at the expense of other beings 
which qualified man for the wilderness, and which dis- 
qualifies him for civilised life. 
HERBERT SPENCER, Soctal Statics. 
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The Formation of Character 


A man’s life creates in him a distinct character which is 
compounded of ail that he is. HucGuH BLACK. 


MAN’S character is the aggregate of all the 

dispositions, tastes, purposes, and habits of his 
mind ; whatever helps to constitute his moral identity. 
This, slowly made up as it may be, changing imper- 
ceptibly perhaps through years, is finally the last yield- 
ing of all things. At first it may be almost as shifting 
as the folds of a morning’s mist. You cannot tell, 
amid the vicissitudes of childish years, what form it 
will finally assume; and yet at last it looms up before 
you, outlined as clear and definite as that silver-edged 
border of thunder-cloud pencilled on the distant sky, 
which you can carry with you in memory through years 
to come. You cannot tell, perhaps, how it was formed 
—what silent, invisible influences moulded it, or from 
what source its elements were derived. Just as the 
morning’s sun will drink up, by its millions of beams, 
millions of dew-drops, gathering them from lake and 
clod, from forest leaf and mossy bed, from steaming 
rottenness and fragrant flowers, so from countless 
sources are drawn the elements of our moral life—from 
the examples we witness, the opinions we hear, the 
scenes through which we pass, the principles set before 
us or adopted by ourselves, the plans we form, the 
books we read, the pleasures we seek, the very objects 
of nature and art that pass before our eyes. Since 
man is left free to choose right or wrong, his character 
must be created by himself. It is true some are born 
better than others, but in any case it is a question of 
what we do with our talent. You cannot dream your- 
self into a character ; you must hammer and forge your- 


self one. 6 SmiLes, Character. 
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Marriage 
St 
Marriage is not a union merely between two creatures—it 


zs @ union between two spirits; and the intention of that 
bond is to perfect the nature of both. F. W. ROBERTSON. 


HAT does a man want for his other half? Not 
another man, or anything like one; but a true 

woman, feminine in all her attributes, modest, con- 
fiding, affectionate, trusting, moved by her higher 
instincts, which in her are above reason. And what 
does a woman most want to secure her faith and 
fidelity? Why, a true man; manly, strong, inde- 
pendent, courageous, upright, truthful, magnanimous. 
To the one belongs power, to the other beauty; one 
has the larger brain and most strength of mind, the 
other is the more sensitive, and can see and feel what 
the man cannot; it is the province of one to subdue 
and rule the world, and of the other to beautify it; in 
the woman the social feelings, which attach her to 
husband, children, and friends, predominate; in the 
man the moral feelings, justice, fortitude, wisdom, 
temperance. The golden rule of married life is “ Bear 
and Forbear.” Marriage, like government, is a series 
of compromises. One must give and take, refrain and 
restrain, endure and be patient. One may not be blind 
to another’s failings, but they may at least be borne 
with good-natured forbearance. Of all qualities good 
temper is the one that wears and works the best in 
married life. Conjoined with self-control it gives 
patience—the patience to bear and forbear, to listen 
without retort, to refrain until the angry flash has 
passed. How true it is in marriage that the “soft 
answer turneth away wrath.” Finally, once married 
make the best of it. There is consolation in the word 


“inevitable.” C. Bray, Manual of Anthropology. 
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Our Automatic Actions 


The most ordinary and unimportant actions of a man’s life 
often show more of his natural character than those which are 
done deliberately. WHATELY. 


OST of our actions are the result of ages of 
transmitted growth; and so far as they are 
voluntary they greatly depend upon habit, custom, and 
public opinion; a man does what he has been accus- 
tomed to do, or what he sees others do, and rarely has 
an Original impulse. It is wonderful how under these 
conditions everyone, without exception, goes to his 
daily toil, however hard or degrading, and how small a 
body of police are necessary for our protection and to 
keep the community in order. Released from these 
ties, we have French revolutions, and everyone trying 
to set his individual will above his fellows. Society is 
governed in the same way as the individual. If it once 
loses its automatic action—if it is forced into new 
circumstances and conditions, and is obliged to think 
and decide for itself—all is contention, disorder, and 
confusion. It is this which makes any advance by 
force almost impossible. Sudden revolutions are 
useless, except for destruction, and we can only build 
on the living foundations. In a time of revolution 
physical force is necessarily in the ascendant, and 
moral force in abeyance. It is well, in the absence of 
a science of man, that we are not dependent for action 
on opinion, but are under wiser guidance. It is this 
transmitted experience of all that has gone before, 
bottled up in us, that guides our actions, sometimes 
even against our natural inclinations. But experience 
is unquestionably the surest standard by which to test 


everything. C. Bray, Manual of Anthropology. 
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Conversation 


Blessed is the man that shall discourse with his understanding. 
ECCLESIASTICUS XIV, 20. 


N nothing is the character of a person’s culture more 
distinctly shown than in his conversation. Often- 
times we meet with those whose expression of coun- 
tenance and general bearing impress us most favourably 
until a few words issue from their lips, when the delu- 
sion is dispelled at once. One very broad distinction 
between the conversation between cultured and unculti- 
vated people is that the former talk about ¢hings, the 
latter about persons. If you were accidentally intro- 
duced into a room-full of people you did not know, and 
listened to ascertain what they were talking about, this 
rule would infallibly enable you to know whether you 
had fallen into the company of the cultured or uncul- 
tured. If they were discussing the character of some 
private individual, specifying his genealogy and rela- 
tions, estimating the amount of his income and expendi- 
ture, detailing his history, the character of his wife, etc., 
you might infallibly conclude the persons present to be 
of uneducated and uncultivated minds. Butif you found 
them inquiring with interest about some new discovery 
announced in the newspapers, criticising some literary 
or artistic work, discussing some subject of philosophy 
or science, dealing with politics upon broad and rational 
principles, or endeavouring to solve some problem of 
theology, you might with the same certainty conclude 
that they were persons of education and culture. 
Ignorant persons care only for what affects their own 
interests and concerns. And then, too, where there is 
little culture the less worthy affections are brought into 
play, and in nothing can they be more easily indulged 


than in conversation. ¥e Rev. J. CRANBROOK. 
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Home and Home-Makers 
eH 
The man at the head of the house can mar the pleasure of the 


household, but he cannot make it. That rests with the woman, 
and is her greatest privilege. Sir A. HELPs. 


ASHION has come, and simplicity has gone. Men 
waste themselves to-day in piling up fortunes. 

And why? To build mansions whose very vastness 
shuts out comfort. We have changed our menu from 
bread-and-butter and a glass of milk to nine-course 
dinners. The little ones are starched and dressed up 
for show, and on this torture kept during their waking 
hours. Professor James asked in his Gzfford Lectures 
“Whether the modern system of bringing up children is 
not developing a certain trashiness of fibre?” And the 
question is timely. We need to go back to a greater 
simplicity. Let the home be made more natural and 
free and wholesome; let it be bright and sweet and 
cheery ; make it the sunniest spot to be found ; see that 
it is built upon reality. Home is generally what the 
wife and mother makes it. How important, then, that 
in the education and training of our girls those things 
be not neglected which will fit them to take their places 
as real home-makers, and imbue them with the right 
ideas of life and its duties. “If you would have sun- 
shine in your home, see that you have work in it—that 
you work yourself and set others to work. If all have 
their work, they have not only their own joy in creating 
thought, in making thought into form, in driving on 
something to completion, but they have the joy of 
ministering to the movement of the whole house, when 
they feel that what they do is part of a living whole. 


That in itself is sunshine.”’ 
STOPFORD BROOKE. 


“’Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 
Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home.” 
20 
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The Tyranny of Custom and Fashion 


Born to think, as well as to speak, by rote, we furnish our 
minds as we furnish our houses, with the fancies of others, and 
according to the mode and age of our country. BOLINGBROKE. 


F all tyrants custom is that which to sustain itself 
stands most in need of the opinion which is 
entertained of its power; its only strength lies in that 
which is attributed to it. A single attempt to break 
the yoke soon shows us its fragility. But the chief 
property of custom is to contract our ideas, like our 
movements, within the circle it has traced for us; it 
governs us by the terror it inspires for any new and 
untried condition. It shows us the walls of the prison 
within which we are enclosed, as the boundary of the 
world ; beyond that all is undefined, confusion, chaos ; 
it almost seems as though we should not have air to 
breathe. Custom, conventional usage, dress, and 
behaviour are influences as subtle and as strong as 
any that govern us, weaving their network around man 
more and more as he throws off allegiance to other 
powers. Hence it is that we find ourselves escaped 
from primeval and medieval tyrannies only to fall under 
greater ones ; society is none the less inexorable in her 
despotisms because of the sophistry which gives her 
victims fancied freedom. For do we not now set up 
-forms and fashions, works of our own hands, and bow 
down to them as reverently as ever our heathen 
ancestors did to their gods of wood and stone? “Who 


made us?” is not the first question of our catechism, | 


but “What will people say ?'} The despotism of custom 
and fashion is everywhere the greatest hindrance to 
human advancement. It has been truly said, “ Custom 
is the plague of wise men and the idol of fools.” 
P. G; Hamerton, The lntellectual Life. 
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Courtesy and Etiquette 


30 


Ceremonies are different in every country ; but true poltte- 
ness, which is the result of good sense and good nature, is 
everywhere the same. GOLDSMITH. 


RUE courtesy is something distinct from etiquette, 
compliments, or conventional politeness. It is 

not aceremony, buta sentiment. It is the disinterested 
service of others in thought, speech, and act; and is 
often shown more by what it does not than by what it 
does. The thoughtless word, the irritating tone, the 
vexatious remark; anger and impatience ; observations 
upon the appearance or manners of others, which do 
not affect us, nor injure us, nor concern us, which 
we are not called upon to correct, and which are part 
of the proper personal liberty of others—these are the 
wanton crimes of social tyrants, from whom there is no 
escape. This is misery which many inflict all their 
lives without appearing to know it. The simple and 
considerate omission of these things would be true 
courtesy, though no acts of kindness or attention were 
added. True courtesy may be known by this—it gives 
what your neighbour or your friend cannot ask; the 
grace of it consists in this—that it volunteers what 
cannot be exacted. It needs no wealth but that of the 
mind, and is the sign of a nobler character than wealth 
itself. Wealth is but the emblem of refinement ; 
courtesy is the possession of it. The difference 
between etiquette and courtesy may be seen in this— 
etiquette lies no deeper than the manners, courtesy has 
its seat in the judgment; one is the creature of the 
accredited custom of the hour, the other is a dictate 
of moral thoughtfulness. Mere etiquette begins in polite- 
ness and ends in proprieties, while true courtesy pays 
unseen compliments. 


ue G. J. HoLyoake. 
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The Ethical Life 
aS 
Character and conduct are the most important factors in 
life. These are independent of a man’s religious and theo- 
logical beliefs. ProF. J. H. MuIRHEAD. 


E may define the ethical life as the conscious 
pursuit of an ideal end or moral purpose. It 

is a life governed by reason through the application of 
eternal principles. It is not something to be taken on 
occasionally, but the life of every day and hour worthy 
of man—the religion of duty. It is a life where one is 
conscious, above all else, of a desire to do the right, to 
follow the highest leading, where one shows what one 
believes by one’s conduct, where in all sincerity life 
and belief are one, in unselfish dedication to truth, 
goodness, and service. It is not mere discontent with 
the present state of society, which is perhaps far better 
than it would be were it reformed in accordance with 
the ideas of those who complain of it because, for 
example, there is not an equal distribution of money, 
or because governments exist which prevent them from 
being lawless. But surely there is need of much 
earnest effort to sweep away the cold formulas and 
ceremonies both of morals and religion so far as they 
claim to be what they are not. The ethical life is a 
life worthy of being universal; it is sincerity, justice, 
truth, goodness, and beauty realised according to 
eternal law. It is a life wherein we do the best we 
can in the light of our highest insight. It only asks of 
us to give our minds, and not trade in appearances ; 
but it asks this much of every man and woman that 
lives. It is, in fact, the persistent choice of two 
sharply contrasted motives which divide the world into 
two great classes—those who live for themselves and 
those who have the welfare of others first of all at heart. 

H. W. Dresser, Zhe Perfect Whole. 
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Character 


ate 


A man’s life creates in him a distinct character, which is 
compounded of all that he is. HuGuH BLACK. 


HARACTER is formed by a variety of minute 
circumstances, more or less under the regulation 
and control of the individual. Not a day passes without 
its discipline—whether for good or evil. There is no 
act, however trivial, but has its train of consequences. 
It was a wise saying of Mrs. Shimmepennick’s mother 
never to give way to what is little; or by that little, 
however you may despise it, you will be practically 
governed. Every thought, every action, every feeling, 
contributes to the education of the temper, the habits, 
and the understanding, and exercises an inevitable 
influence upon all the acts of our future life. Thus 
character is undergoing a constant change for better or 
for worse—either being elevated on the one hand, or 
degraded on the other :— 


It is often with character as with fortune— 
Tis gained by many actions, lost by one. 


And what has occupied years in raising, either of one 
or the other, may be suddenly and entirely swept away 
by a single event. But there is this difference to 
remember—viz., that whereas when fortune goes we 
are but where we were originally, and in the course of 
a few years can build up another one; yet when char- 
acter goes we are left far worse off than at the 
commencement. According to Gay, “a lost good 
name is ne’er retrieved.” 

Character plays a larger part than intellect in the 
happiness of life, and the cultivation of the unselfish 
part of our nature is not only one of the first lessons of 
morals, but also of wisdom. 
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Seeing Ourselves as Others See Us 


SS 


O wad some Pow'r the giftie gie us 
To see ourselves as ithers see us ; 
lt wad frae mony a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion / BURNS. 


T may at once be conceded that there is a sense in 
which such a view is undoubtedly to be desired, 
though the prospect may not prove agreeable or 
flattering. But it is not by any means certain that 
to see ourselves as others see us is to see ourselves 
as we really are. The impressions formed by our 
neighbours are frequently very far indeed from being 
the true ones, being in many instances founded upon an 
imperfect knowledge, or it may be in utter ignorance of 
the true facts of the case, or of the motives which have 
led to a course of action which they criticise. It is truly 
said that “circumstances alter cases”; and although no 
circumstances can justify that which is vicious in prin- 
ciple, it remains true that many an action is altogether 
incapable of being understood without a knowledge of 
the motives which led to it. At best we can see but one 
side of our neighbours’ character and conduct, on which 
the design appears entangled and confused; while a 
view from another standpoint may render the whole 
clear and harmonious, even as the unfinished statue or 
picture of the artist may convey to the observer no true 
impression of the finished work. That actions frequently 
speak more loudly than words cannot be denied ; but 
actions, like words, may, whether intended to do so or 
not, very effectually conceal our thoughts. As Arch- 
bishop Whately said: “The most ordinary and unimpor- 
tant actions of a man’s life will often show more of his 
natural character and his habits than more important 
actions which are done deliberately and sometimes 
against his natural inclinations.” 


2h 
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Self-Denial and Courage 
ate 
If a man would get through life honourably, he must have 


the courage to practise self-denial in small things as well as 
great, SMILEs. 


HESE are the backbone of all character, good or 
bad ; and the backbone of character is the szne 
gua non of virtue. Primary, then, among the virtues 
stand these two, not because they necessarily make a 
man good, but because without them he can neither 
improve his character nor do his duty—z.e., serve the 
purpose which he is called upon, or calls upon himself, 
to serve. We live in an ease-loving age, when these 
elementary virtues are apt to be esteemed too lightly. 
Hundreds of years ago our pagan forefathers, out of 
whose rough, crude virtue ours has developed, honoured 
courage and the endurance of pain as they honoured 
strength and the power to do great deeds. We have, 
indeed, developed their virtues by finding a wider range 
of self-denials and a truer conception of the objects on 
behalf of which denial should be made. Yet in our day 
there is surely a tendency to forget that self-denial is 
the ste gua non of individual progress towards any end. 
Although social claims are more pressing than ever, and 
the opportunity of self-denial greater, still the children, 
at least of the well-to-do—and the children are all- 
important—are guarded carefully from benefiting by 
the opportunity. The spirit of self-indulgence reigns 
too often in the nursery, and parents are content 
because the children are happy, having denied them 
the higher happiness implied in a training to the vigour 
of a self-denying will. 

Self-denial and courage come absolutely first in the 
hierarchy of virtues—the old Greek virtues of courage 
and temperance. 

Dr. SopHie BRYANT, Studies tn Character. 
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Man Cannot Live on Bread Alone 


It is a truth, and not an idle phrase, that man does not live 
by bread alone ; that it is his privilege to live by aspiration, 
hope, and love. G. H. LEWEs. 


AN has something beyond his body to be 
nourished—something else besides his stomach 
to be filled. It is admitted that he needs food, clothing, 
and shelter from the elements. But this list by no 
means comprises the total of his wants, nor the total 
possessions to which he is entitled, if by industry, 
talent, and the frugality that leads to accumulation he 
can procure them. Our ideal man requires for his 
development the elegances, and even perhaps the 
luxuries, which are the conditions of refinement. He 
needs the beauties of Nature to rejoice his eye and 
cultivate histaste. Heneeds something, however little, 
of superfluity, something that is not merely useful. He 
needs a dwelling that shall not be strictly four walls 
and a roof; an abode that shall satisfy his higher 
tastes. He needs two other things besides, if he is to 
be the worthy, happy, and fully-ripened man we are 
contemplating ; two things which imply and include 
much—voom and Jezsure. He must have time for 
study, time for research, time for mental acquisition of 
every kind ; above all, time for thought, if either man 
or mankind is to make progress; and this leisure time 
is not to be secured without superfluous means and 
accumulated wealth. Lastly, he must have sface— 
space to exonerate him from the eternal presence of 
his fellow-men, which is fatal to the growth of the higher 
and profounder life; space for that sometime solitude 
without which no man can know what he is or become 
what he might be. 1 RAPS Re GRHo: 
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Conscience 
HE 
It is a common mistake to regard conscience as infallible. It 


may be trained and developed like any other faculty. 
ARCHBISHOP TEMPLE. 


HAT conscience really gives us is the zdea of 
right and wrong, with the feeling of approval 
or the reverse, according as we obey or violate her one 
injunction—to do always what, as far as we can 
ascertain it, is, under the circumstances, right. It is 
therefore nothing established or innate, but rather 
something variable and acquired. Advancing know- 
ledge has caused the recognition of many things as 
innocent and permissible which formerly passed as 
grave sins, and, on the other hand, has converted 
many things into sins or crimes which formerly were 
not so regarded; and hence, also, as is well known, 
the ideas of good and evil present the greatest and 
most striking differences—nay, even complete contra- 
dictions, at different times and among different peoples, 
all of which would be entirely impossible if the innate 
conscience were conferred upon man as an intuitive 
prescription binding him for all times. On this point 
Bishop Warburton says: “All men plead conscience, 
but they cannot all be right; for instance, St. Paul, 
when he persecuted the Christians, acted from con- 
science ; and when he preached the gospel and 
encouraged the Christians he did it from conscience, 
and yet nothing could be more opposite. This tends 
to show that there is no natural criterion within us, 
and shows also that being certain in any opinion is no 
; ; ‘ 55 
proof of its being right. Deo Mapocie 
THE person who acts on the strength of authority acts 
necessarily unconscientiously, for he is uncertain. 


FICHTE. 
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Domesticity and Modern Society 


a 5. 


HE influences of the time are not favourable to 
domesticity, and in our progress towards cosmo- 
politanism the taste for family life, which was once 
supposed to be the special characteristic of our country, 
has to a great degree been lost. The claims of society 
have continually acquired precedence of the duties of 
home. The heart of the modern mother may in reality 
yearn with the same fondness as of old towards her 
offspring ; but she does not permit herself, or events 
do not permit her, the same opportunity of indulging 
it. She has her own position to assert in the great 
world ; she has the ambition of her husband to 
remember and advance. Society has become the fetish 
before which women prostrate themselves, and the 
mothers who used to live for their children now live 
for their acquaintances. The natural outcome of this 
is that the fashionable parents of the present day have 
little more than a superficial acquaintance with their 
own children. If this acquaintance is not cultivated 
early, it cannot be cultivated late. If the father or 
mother does not invite and gain the confidence of the 
son or daughter when the quality of truthfulness, which 
with children is an instinct, has not been abused or 
blunted, it will not be won in after life; and if a son or 
daughter make shipwreck of his or her future, the 
parental grief, however deep, and the disappointment, 
however sincere, will not get rid of the heavy responsi- 
bility which this negligence has entailed. The habits 
that are condemned in young men and women are 
mostly formed in them as children; and, therefore, if 
we have allowed the seed to be sown, whatever our 
regret, we must not be surprised at the fruition. 
T. H. Escort, England: its People, Polity, and Pursutts. 
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Maxims from Confucius 


Confucius (551-479 B.C.), celebrated Chinese sage. The 
system which has been called after him is ethical rather than 
religious, as it aims exclusively to fit men for the prudent 
conduct of life. 


HE superior man practises before he preaches. 
Those who talk much.are sure to say something 
best left unsaid. 

Rectify evils while small, and check wrongs lest they 
grow and overwhelm thee. 

There is no use attempting to help those who will 
not help themselves. 

Reprove yourself liberally, but others sparingly. 

Give your whole attention to whatever you are doing, 
and think nothing unworthy of careful consideration. 

Sharply distinguish between right and wrong. 

When you are labouring for others, let it be with 
the same zeal as if it were for yourself. 

Beware of doing that which you are likely, sooner or 
later, to repent of having done. 

Fine words and an insinuating appearance are seldom 
associated with virtue. 

To see what is right, and not to do it, is want of 
courage. 

Things that are done it is needless to speak about ; 
things that have had their course it is needless to 
remonstrate with ; things that are past it is needless 
to blame. 

By speaking when we ought to keep silence we waste 
our words; but by keeping silence when we ought to 
speak men may be lost. 

Be slow in speech, but prompt in action. 

Riches adorn the house, but virtue adorns the person. 
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The Preservation of Health 


Who is this natural beauty? The rose is on her cheeks, her 
breath is sweet as the morning dew; a joy tempered with 
modesty animates her countenance. It is HEALTH, the 
daughter of Exercise and Temperance. HINDv. 


ROM the general structure and mechanism of the 
human body exercise is absolutely necessary for 
the preservation of health; but there is another great 
preservative, which in many cases produces the same 
effects as exercise, and may in some measure supply 
its place where opportunities of exercise are wanting. 
That preservative is temperance, which has those 
particular advantages above all other means of health 
that it may be practised by all ranks and conditions, at 
any season, or in any place. It is a regimen into which 
every man may put himself without interruption to 
business, expense of money, or loss of time. If exercise 
throws off superfluities, temperance prevents them ; if 
exercise clears the vessels, temperance neither satiates 
nor overstrains them; exercise raises proper ferments 
in the humours and promotes the circulation of the 
blood, temperance gives nature her full play, and 
enables her to exert herself in all her force and vigour ; 
if exercise dissipates growing distemper, temperance 
starves it. Physic, for the most part, is nothing else 
but the substitute for exercise and temperance. Medi- 
cines are indeed necessary in acute distemper that 
cannot wait the slow operations of these two great 
instruments of health; but did men live in an habitual 
course of exercise and temperance, there would be but 
little occasion for them. Medicine has been defined as 
the art of amusing a sick man with frivolous specula- 
tions about his disorder, and of tampering ingeniously, 
till nature either cures or a him. arcane 





PEBRUARY a 





The Problem of Life 


Tell me not in mournful numbers 
Life is but an empty dream. LONGFELLOW. 


VERY thinking man and woman must sometimes 
E pause in the midst of daily occupations to 
consider that mysterious thing we call Life, to ponder 
its many vicissitudes and to ask what is its meaning. 
All around us lie a crowd of problems clamouring for 
solution. Some individuals are of so active a disposi- 
tion, and are so absorbed in practical affairs, that they 
seem to have little time to devote to anything beyond. 
Others are so light-hearted, and skim the surface of 
things so gaily, that they feel no call to search deeper 
than present enjoyment. Others of a more contempla- 
tive temperament are prone now and then to give a 
thought to the great problem. We are all aware that 
we are surrounded by a mysterious force which makes 
itself known in myriads of ways, infringing on our 
consciousness at every point. In all the wide range of 
life, from the lowest to the highest, conformity to the 
law of being is the essential condition of existence. It 
is our experience, however, that this law is persistently 
transgressed and the designed order constantly violated, 
the result being pain and sorrow. Man perceives that 
he must ever strive to enlarge his knowledge of this 
design, but he is acutely conscious that, strive as he 
may, he can hardly hope ever to make his knowledge 
complete. He finds around him many forces which lie 
completely beyond his control, and is ever awed by the 
seeming hopelessness of the task. He is ever haunted 
by the thought that the goal can never be reached. But 


the effort must be unceasinel : 
ingly made see 


Lire is in itself neither good nor evil; it is the theatre 
of good or evil as we make it, MONTAIGNE. 
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Hope, an Inspiration 


For things can never go badly wrong 

Lf the heart be true and the love be strong ; 

For the mist, if it comes, and the weeping rain, 

Will be changed by the love into sunshine again. 
GEORGE MACDONALD. 


HE general experience of mankind and the testi- 
mony of all people, when not biassed by a 
gloomy theology, alike give us ground to build our 
hopes upon, not indeed with the absolute certainty 
which characterises our expectation of simple physical 
events, but with a confidence which inspires us with 
energy to endure our present troubles and to perform 
our immediate duties. And it is of great importance 
one should cherish the hope which thus inspires with 
this energy. Nothing but a loss is ever gained by 
taking gloomy views of life. It destroys all courage 
in adversity or difficulty. It takes all heart out of 
work. It almost ensures defeat in every enterprise. 
Hope, on the contrary, lifts by its buoyancy the spirit 
over many of the real difficulties which lie in our path. 
It inspires to renewed efforts even after previous 
failures. It makes light of present evils in anticipation 
of their temporary existence. It finds happiness even 
in the present under the anticipation of the happiness 
it expects to come. And thus hope in itself is a well- 
spring of life—an inspiration to heroism, nobleness, 
and manly work. Hope is not only the most beneficial 
of all the affections, but contributes much to the pro- 
longation of life. Man’s inspiration throughout the 
ages has been hope, and that inspiration is endless. So 
that, upon the whole, human life has more of happiness 
than of sorrow in it, more of good than of evil. 
Rev. J. CRANBROOK. 
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The Art of Living 


—ata<—- 


Oh! there’s a slumbering good in all, 
And we perchance may wake it ; 
Our hands contain the magic wand— 
This life is what we make it. 
CHARLOTTE YOUNG. 


HE art of living may be ranked with the Fine 
Arts. It is the art of turning the means of 
living to the best account. It is the art of extracting 
from life its highest enjoyment, and, through it, of 
reaching its highest results. The art is exemplified in 
actual life. Take two men of equal means, one of 
whom knows the Art of Living and the other not. 
The one has the seeing eye and the intelligent mind. 
. Nature is ever new to him and full of beauty. With 
him life has a deep meaning and requires the perform- 
ance of duties which are satisfactory to his conscience, 
and are therefore pleasurable. He goes through life 
joyfully, helping others to its enjoyment. Intelligence 
gives him every day fresh insight into men and things. 
He lays down his life full of honour, and his monument 
is the good he has done and the example he has set. 
The other has comparatively little pleasure in life. 
Money has done everything it could for him, yet he 
feels life to be vacant and cheerless. He grows old in 
running the round of fashionable dissipations, and 
when there is nothing left that he can relish life 
becomes a masquerade, in which he recognises only 
knaves, hypocrites, and flatterers. Though he does 
not enjoy life, yet he is terrified to leave it. Then the 
curtain falls. With all his wealth, life has been to him 
a failure, for he has not known the Art of Living, 
without which life cannot be enjoyed. 


SMILES, Character. 
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Sport as an Ideal 


St 


Amusements require steady government to keep them within 
a due province. Dr. HueGu BL3air. 


N all its forms Sport may be said to be an ideal 
of the British people. It is their substitute for 
interest in intellectual things ; indeed, there is scarcely 
a question in life in which the knowledge that a man is 
a sportsman will not be a help to him, other things 
being equal, whether in Parliament, the Public Service, 
the Professions, the Universities, or the Public Schools. 
This ideal, natural to the schoolboy and the barbarian, 
and excellent in keeping up the physique of the race, 
could only be carried to the extent it is in a country 
where there is a large idle class at the head of Society 
universally recognised by the people at large, and able 
in consequence to impose its own tastes as ideals on 
the rest of the nation. It ought to rank as a tonic for 
the hard-worked man, enabling him to withdraw his 
mind for a time from the cares of business life. We 
are living in an age of strain and stress, when our 
nervous energies are severely taxed, and anything 
which tends to relieve and mitigate that strain is a 
factor of unspeakable benefit. It is there that sport 
steps in and discharges its highest function—that of 
diverting our minds from the serious pursuits of life. 
But when, instead of a tonic, it becomes in many cases 
a regular article of diet, one trembles for the kind of 
stamina which must inevitably follow. Tonics lose 
their efficiency by too frequent use, and sport indulged 
in to an inordinate extent defeats the very object which 
it ought to have in view. Sport has been well defined 
as “a diversion,” and that gives very accurately its 

proper place in life’s activities. 

Dr. J. B. Croztsr, /ntellectual Development. 
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Getting a Living, and Living 


It is an utterly low view of business which regards it as only 
a means of getting a living. Do business, but be not a slave 
to it. SMILEs. 


-~ ETTING a living, and living, are different things. 

Let us take the life of the average business man 
by way of example. Such a man will rise early, sleep 
late, and eat the bread of carefulness, if he means to 
succeed. He will probably live—or be said to live—in 
some suburb. The first light of the winter dawn will 
see him alert ; breakfast is a hurried passover perform- 
ance, a certain train must be caught at all hazards to 
digestion, and the most leisured moments of the day 
will be those he passes in the railway carriage. Arrived 
at his office, he must plunge into the vortex of business, 
and day after day must labour in the same wearisome 
pursuits. He will come back to his residence, night 
after night, not pleasantly wearied with pursuits which 
have exercised his complete powers, but tired to the 
point of dejection by the monotony of his pursuits. I 
say he returns to his residence; I scorn to say his 
home, for the house he rents is merely the barrack 
where he sleeps. Of the life that goes on within this 
house, which is nominally his, he knows nothing. In 
its daily ordering he has nothing to do. He has had 
no hand in its decoration ; he has but paid the trades- 
men’s bills. His children scarcely know him—they are 
asleep when he goes off in the morning, and asleep 
when he returns at night ; he is to them the man who 
sits at the head of the table once a week and carves 
the Sunday joint. It is well if they have a mother 
possessed of sympathy and patience, for it is clear 
they have no father, except in name. He gets a living, 


but does he live ? 36 Rev. W. J. Dawson. 
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Doubt the Precursor of Knowledge 


Our duty zs to believe that for which we have sufficient 
evidence, and to suspend our judgment when we have not. 
LorD AVEBURY. 


NTIL doubt began progress was impossible, for 
the advance of civilisation solely depends upon 
the acquisitions made by the human intellect, and on 
the extent of their diffusion. But people who are 
satisfied with their own knowledge will never attempt 
to increase it. People who are convinced of the 
accuracy of their opinions will never take the pains of 
examining the basis on which they are built. They 
look with wonder, and often with horror, on views 
contrary to those they have inherited ; and while they 
are in this state of mind it is impossible that they 
should receive any new truth which interferes with 
their foregone conclusions. 

On this account it is that, although the acquisition 
of fresh knowledge is the necessary precursor of every 
step in social progress, such acquisition must be 
preceded by a love of inquiry, and therefore by a spirit 
of doubt; because without doubt there will be no 
inquiry, and without inquiry there will be no know- 
ledge. For knowledge is not an inert and passive 
principle which comes to us whether we will or no; 
but it must be sought before it can be won: it is the 
product of great labour, and therefore of great sacrifice. 
And it is absurd to suppose people will incur the labour 
and make the sacrifice for subjects respecting which 
they are already perfectly content. They who do not 
feel the darkness will never look for the light. The 
doubt must intervene before the investigation can begin. 


Buckie, History of Ctvilisation. 
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Unity of Purpose and Steadiness 
of Aim in Life 


Character consists in a man steadily pursuing the thing of 
which he feels himself capable. GOETHE. 


HE prime essentials of the moral ideal are the 
virtues that in all ages have been accounted 
such—the qualities that, in all poetry and romance, 
have been extolled as manly, dignified, and noble. The 
history of the human mind itself tells us what is most 
essential, and least assailable, in the idea of a life 
worthy to be lived. To live well means more to us 
than to our forefathers ; but to them it meant, as to us 
it means, at least to live steadfastly, with dignity as 
becomes a man, with unity of purpose and with steadi- 
ness of aim. Unity of purpose, therefore, and steadi- 
ness of aim are essential, not only to the idea of the 
good life, but to the very idea of a life that satisfies 
itself. And self-consciousness attaching itself to this 
idea is the sense of manliness or dignity. We may 
fairly call this the 2atural zdeal of life, since it is thus 
that a man must conceive of his life, if he conceives it at 
all in the strict sense as a consistent whole. The more 
a man thinks of his life, the more must he think of it 
thus, as marching forward consistently and happily in 
pursuance of the ends he selects as good. Whether 
his final aim be power, or fame, or a dollar-pile, or 
social use, or domestic happiness, or a mixture of all 
these, he necessarily thinks of himself as pursuing it 
with steadiness and unity of aim, otherwise life cannot 
be thought of as a life worthy to be lived, or even per- 
manently as a life worth living. 


Dr. SopuizE Bryant, The Teaching of Morality. 
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Concentration 


tee 


The secret of success is very often in the power to concentrate 
energy and attention on one thing. Lorp Lytton. 


ONCENTRATION is the gathering of the diffused 
into the intense, or quality obtained at the 
expense of quantity. In the present vastly extended 
range of knowledge, when single sciences have out- 
grown in volume the limits that all the sciences had in 
Newton’s day, the desideratum would seem to be the 
concentration of the mind on some particular science or 
sub-science, and to endeavour as far as possible to know 
everything about some particular thing, and to aim at a 
thorough knowledge of one subject rather than at a 
merely superficial knowledge of many things, though 
care should at the same time be taken to cultivate 
general knowledge as far as may be, so as to counter- 
act the narrowing tendency of a specialty exclusively 
cultivated. 

As the relations of one science to another are being 
traced continually, and the unity of knowledge becomes 
more and more evident, we have often to admire a great 
mind which not only excels in a specialty, but has an 
unusual general cultivation, which is turned to account 
in developing the specialty further and higher ; for all 
Nature is interdependent, and each part has a bearing 
and influence on all, and we must rise from details to 
generalities in our understanding of the universe. The 
secret of success, however, in any business or profession 
is concentration ; the marksman who aims at the whole 
target will seldom hit the centre. 

With few exceptions (so few, indeed, that they need 
scarcely be taken into a practical estimate), any person 
may learn anything upon which he sets his heart. 


Comp. 
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Cheerfulness under Affliction 


Now, therefore, keep thy sorrow to thyself, and bear with a 
good courage that which hath befallen thee. ESDRAS X. 15. 


T is what man can do under limitations and dis- 
abilities that shows his high-water mark of 
achievement. Anyone can be cheerful in perfect 
health ; but to be cheerful under weakness and pain, 
that is worth trying for! To be considerate and 
unselfish when one is at ease and has all he wants 
does not cost much; but to take thought for others, 
and to spare them, and to be sympathetic with their 
joys and troubles, when pain forces you to be self- 
conscious and long endurance tempts you to become 
self-centred—well, if you can do that, you are good for 
something. If you can do that, have no fear that 
you are useless. Such fruit is rare enough to be 
precious. The lessons taught from many a sick bed, 
of bravery, of gentleness, and love—we get no other 
teaching so good as that. There is many a family 
where it is the one who can do the least who does the 
most, where it is the invalid’s room from which goes 
out the strongest influence of patience and sweet 
courage and that divine quality which transforms 
trouble. There are some natures so happily consti- 
tuted that they can find good in everything. There is 
no calamity so great but they can educe comfort or 
consolation from it, no sky so black but they can 
discover a gleam of sunshine issuing through it from 
some quarter or another ; and if the sun be not visible 
to their eyes, they at least comfort themselves with the 
thought that it is there, though veiled from them. Such 
happy natures are to be envied. 


G. S. Merriam, The Chief End of Man. 
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The Complete Life 


Every man truly lives so long as he acts his nature, or some 
way makes good the faculties of himself. 


Sir THOMAS BROWNE. 


DESIRE to make things complete is one of the 
most useful desires that can animate man. The 
desire not to leave unfinished, but to bring things to 
their rounded state before we lay them aside—this has 
a most important and beneficial influence upon our career 
in the world. An ideal of human life comprises certain 
distinct portions—youth, manhood, and age. A life is 
not complete without the three; and is it not natural 
and right, then, for man to desire completeness in this 
direction more than in any other that falls within his 
experience? It is right that he should wish for the full 
experience of this mortal life, knowing what is in it. 
He has had experience of youth, he has had some 
experience of manhood ; it is right that he should wish 
to have experience also of what age will bring. Each 
has its peculiar charm and profit and its peculiar joy, 
and it is right that a man should wish not to leave 
life until he has gone through the several phases of 
existence. 

To attain the completeness of life, the condition of 
our body and mind and our external circumstances 
must contribute. The body is, however, the basis for 
the structure of a complete life. Therefore the most 
constant care must be exercised for the preservation of 
its healthy vitality. Without this, the fulfilment of our 
desire is impossible, and all persons who attain this 
completeness owe it primarily to temperance in all 
things, especially during youth and early manhood. 


Dr. JosepH Leckie, Life and Religion. 
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The Reverence for Antiquity 


LHere’s Nestor— 
Instructed by the antiquary times, 
He must, he is, he cannot but be wise. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


i HROUGHOUT the Middle Ages men believed— 

9 almost without exception—that authorities 
should be looked for in the past rather than in the 
present. Some people believe it still. The notion was 
based upon what looked like reasoning, but it was a 
fallacy, and this particular fallacy has such an appear- 
ance of rationality that it deceived men for more than 
a millennium. It presupposed an analogy between the 
age of a man and the age of the world, between the 
opinions of an aged person and the opinions of an 
ancient person. It was argued that, as a father knows 
more than his child knows, our forefathers must have 
known more than we know. It is true that a father 
is born before his child; but being born first is not 
what makes the father wise, nor would it therefore 
have made the ancients wise. The father owes his 
wisdom, if he has any, not to the time when he was 
born, but to the experience he has acquired. If by 
youth we mean znexperience, then the ancients were 

__the infants of the race. / OF all the various ways in 
which the imagination has distorted truth none has 
worked so much harm as th#s reverence for past ages. 
It is this which inspired poets with the notion of a 
Golden Age, in which the world was filled with peace, 
and crime was unknown. And it is this same prin- 
ciple which diffused a belief that in the olden time men 
were not only more virtuous and happy, but attained to 
a larger stature and lived to a greater age than is 
possible for their degenerate descendants. 

= GQ. We REVDR. Momerie, Character. 
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Time, its Moral Lessons 


Time was, ts past ; thou canst not it recall. 

Time ts, thou hast ; employ thy portion smail. 
Time future ts not, and may never be. 

Time present is the only time for thee. ANON. 


NE of the strangest thoughts of all connected 
with Time is when it shall be no more for us, 
and when the world in which we have lived and borne 
our part will be to us non-existent as the bubbles we 
blew in our childhood—as the sand castle we built on 
the seashore. The busy feet that go up and down the 
thronged street will still go on; but there will be no 
echo of our own, beating time and measure with the 
rest. Politics will agitate the world, and wars will 
break out like flames about the citadel; but we, asleep 
in our narrow beds, will have no part in all the tangle 
we helped to weave. The moral lesson, however, is 
the lesson of patience when the bad hour is on us, and 
of diligence to improve all that we have of the working 
time still left us. Day after day our span is shortened 
and our powers lessened; but those who desire the 
good have always time wherein to effect it, and love 
and virtue do not perish. Example and the good we 
do in life are our truest immortality. 
N.Y. Home Journal. 


WE all complain of the shortness of time, and yet 
we have more than we know what to do with. Our 
lives are spent either in doing nothing, or in doing 
nothing to the purpose, or that we ought to do. We 
are always complaining that our days are too few, yet 
acting as though there would be noend of them. It is, 
however, certain that laziness is the inheritance of fools, 
and nothing is more despicable than a sluggard. 

CHESTERFIELD. 
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Control of the Temper 


— ote 


Remember when you are in the right you can afford to keep 
your temper, and that when you're in the wrong you can't 
afford to lose it. Max O’RELL. 


HE concluding sentence of Fenelon’s Telemachus 
is worth storing in our memory: “ Above all 
things, be on your guard against your temper. It is 
an enemy that will accompany you everywhere to the 
last hour of your life. If you listen to it, it will 
frustrate all your designs. It will make you lose the 
most important opportunities, and will inspire you with 
the inclinations and. aversions of a child, to the 
prejudice of your gravest interests. Temper causes 
the greatest affairs to be decided by the most paltry 
reasons; it obscures every talent, paralyses every 
energy, and renders its victims unequal, weak, vile, 
and insupportable.” 

One of the most difficult things in the world some- 
times seems to be to keep one’s temper. Yet some 
foolish people speak of ‘“‘only losing one’s temper” as 
if it were nothing. It has been said that men succeed 
in life quite as much by their temper as by their talents. 
However this may be, it is certain that their happiness 
in life depends mainly upon their equanimity of dispo- 
sition, their patience and forbearance, and their kind- 
ness and thoughtfulness for those about them. Finally, 
it is necessary to exercise control over one’s words as 
well as acts, for there are words that strike harder 
than blows, and men may speak “daggers” though 
they use none. The wise man will restrain his desire 
to say a smart thing at the expense of another’s 
feelings. “The mouth of a wise man,” said Solomon, 
‘is in his heart ; the heart of a fool is in his mouth.” 


Comp. 
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Education in Morals 


— otes<— 


Moral instruction should form an important part of every 
school curriculum, MR. BIRRELL’s Education Code. 


Pate pedagogy has made great progress during 

recent years, it has concerned itself almost ex- 
clusively with the intellectual and the physical. The — 
problem of education in morals has been scarcely 
touched. The reasons for this are—(1) That moral 
instruction is consigned to the parents and the home. 
(2) That it is closely related to religion. (3) That the 
old doctrine of the innateness of the conscience carries 
the imputation that moral teaching is futile. 

I am convinced there is no innate moral element 
whatever. Morality is essentially altruism as opposed 
to egoism. A moral act is one that has regard to the 
interests of all, and not merely of those of an isolated 
individual. Careful study of children from the earliest 
age forces the conclusion that they possess no moral — 
consciousness. The young child isa little animal rather 
than a human being. The earliest moral education 
must be the restraint of natural propensities, chiefly 
through the influence of fear. Heredity is a potent 
factor in morality, as is clearly proved by the data at 
command, Further, if conscience could be proved to 
be innate, it would be perfectly useless, since our moral 
dispositions and pursuits vary according to physical 
conditions independent of the will. The natural egoism 
of children is not to be deplored ; it is necessary to their 
preservation and well-being. The child must attain a 
certain intellectual development before the moral con- 
sciousness can develop. A special moral education is 
even more necessary than physical and intellectual educa- 
tion, since morality is the basis of all social organisation. 

A. ScHINZ, La Moralité de l’ Enfant. 
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‘The Vanity of Life 


Pitt 


(Oa eee: the countless ages man has lived 

upon the earth, it seems a strange thing that he 
has so little learned to acquiesce in the normal con- 
ditions of humanity. How large a proportion of the 
melancholy which is reflected in the poetry of all ages, 
and which is felt in different degrees in every human 
mind, is due not to any special misfortune, but to 
things that are common to the whole human race! 
The inexorable flight of time, the approach of old age 
and its infirmities, the shadow of death, the mystery 
that surrounds our being, the contrast between the 
depth of affection and the transitoriness and uncertainty 
of life, the spectacle of the broken lives and baffled 
aspirations and useless labours and misdirected talents 
that fill the path of human history; the deep sense of 
vanity and aimlessness that must sometimes come over 
us as we contemplate a world in which chance is so 
often stronger than wisdom, in which desert and 
reward are so widely separated, in which living beings 
succeed each other in such a bewildering redundance— 
all these things belong to the normal lot, or to a 
inevitable setting of human life. 


Lecxy, The Map of Life. 


In the confidence of youth man imagines that very 
much is under his control, in the disappointments of old 
age very little. As time wears on, and the delusions of 
early imagination vanish away, he learns to correct his 
sanguine ideas, and prescribes a narrower boundary for 
the things he expects to obtain. But the realities of life 
undeceive him. The things he has secured are not the 
things he expected, and there steals over the evening of 
his days an unwelcome conviction of the vanity of 


human hopes. 46 J. W. Draper. 
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Culture and Specialism 


SSI 


Culture is to learn something of everything, and everything 
of something. HUXLEY. 


ne possibilities of life are not exhausted by the 
careful cultivation of one special faculty. We 
are beset by the temptation to lay the stress on a 
particular side of our nature, at the expense of all 
other capacities. In the intellectual life we are usually 
developed along one line, and are inclined to under- 
estimate the other branches of knowledge. The 
scientist glorifies his subject often without a glimmer 
of the vast region of thought of which the philosopher 
takes charge. The philosopher deals with his systems 
with little tolerance for the wisdom of the man of 
affairs. The business man often has a delightful 
oblivion of both science and philosophy. We are 
formed to be specialists by the necessities of our work, 
and the danger is immanent to all of neglecting the 
larger, richer life, which is our birthright as the heirs 
of time. The fact is that in all these regions of life 
we need to be reminded of the many-sided perfection 
which ought to be our ideal. But specialisation, 
necessary as it is, has serious drawbacks. It tends to 
produce efficient machines rather than fully-trained 
men. Some faculties are abnormally developed, but 
others are dwarfed or paralysed by inaction. Doubt- 
less everybody has met the successful man, who is 
nothing but a successful man, who has no interest in 
life outside his own special industry or profession, 
whose whole life has been spent in a narrow though 
perhaps remunerative groove. The terrible moment 
for this man comes when old age or infirmity compels 
him to retire. 
Proressor R. Lopce, Address to Students. 
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Erudition often Ministers to Ignorance 


The literature of the Middle Ages consisted chiefly of musty 
MSS. emanating from musty minds, devoid of thought and 
destitute of reason. H. BANCROFT. 


E often find what are called highly educated 
men, the progress of whose knowledge has 
actually been retarded by the activity of their educa- 
tion. We find them burdened by prejudices, which 
their reading, instead of dissipating, has rendered more 
inveterate. For literature, being the depository of the 
thoughts of mankind, is full not only of wisdom, but 
also of absurdities. Even in an advanced stage of 
civilisation there is always a tendency to prefer those 
parts of literature which favour ancient prejudices 
rather than those which oppose them; and in cases 
where this tendency is strong the only effect of great 
learning will be to supply the materials which may 
corroborate old errors and confirm old superstitions. 
In our time such instances are not uncommon, and we 
frequently meet with men whose erudition ministers to 
their ignorance, and who, the more they read, the less 
they know. There have been states of society in which 
this disposition was so general that literature has done 
far more harm than good. Thus, for example, in the 
period from the sixth to the tenth centuries there were 
not in all Europe more than three or four men who 
dared to think for themselves, and even they were 
obliged to veil their meaning in obscure and mystical 
language. Under these circumstances, the few who 
were able to read confined their studies to works which 
encouraged and strengthened their superstitions, such 
as the legends of the saints and the homilies of the 
aia Bucktx, History of Crvilisation. 
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Sincerity 
St 
Sincerity is to speak as we think, and to do as we pretend and 


profess, and really to be what we would seem to be. 
TILLOTSON. 


3 INCERITY is generally held to be that conduct 

which is not feigned or simulated, and its motto 

is: “Speak as you think.” In opposition to this, and 

extending much farther in practice, is the motto: 
“Think as you speak.” 

It may seem at first sight that there is but little 
difference between the two mottoes. Each seeks to 
establish a harmony between the thoughts and the 
conduct, but with this essential difference: that while 
the one only seeks to bring outward conduct into 
harmony with a supposed internal, the other seeks 
to bring the inward consciousness and thought into 
harmony with all that must be assumed in the world, 
if we are to enjoy anything of the world’s reputation. 
The one is therefore a rule of outward conduct, the 
other a rule of inward life. 

Dissimulation, even the most innocent of its kind, is 
ever productive of embarrassment ; whether the design 
is innocent or not, artifice is always dangerous, and 
almost invariably disgraceful. The best and the most 
safe policy is never to have recourse to deception, but 
to prove yourself in every circumstance of your life 
equally upright and sincere. This system is that which 
naturally noble minds will adopt; and the dictates of 
an enlightened and superior understanding would be 


sufficient to assure its adoption. STILLINGPLEET. 


I SHOULD say sincerity—a deep, great, genuine sin- 
cerity—is the first characteristic of all men in any way 


heroic. CARLYLE. 
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The Use and Abuse of Authority 


—isei< 


The person who acts on the strength of authority acts neces- 
sarily unconscientiously, for he ts uncertain. FICHTE. 


HE opinions of children and young persons are 
necessarily derived from their parents and 
teachers, without any knowledge, or with a very 
imperfect knowledge, of the grounds on which they 
rest. JVecessarily, a full explanation would often 
involve considerations so complex and so remote 
from the child’s limited experience as to bewilder 
rather than enlighten his understanding. This trans- 
mission of opinions from one generation to another 
contains a considerable alloy of evil, inasmuch as error 
is transmitted in combination with truth. But, on the 
other hand, the implicit faith of children in their parents 
tends to perpetuate what may be called the traditions of 
civilisation, and to keep the race a¢ any rate from retro- 
gressing. Then, again, people like to be zm the fashion 
as regards both dress and ideas. The opinions in which 
a man was brought up for the most part belong also to 
his neighbours and acquaintances; it would be so 
awkward to investigate these opinions, and to find out 
that they were wrong! People are so much more afraid 
of singularity than of error. . Even those who possess a 
speculative turn of mind confine their attention to a 
limited class of subjects, and on all other subjects accept 
their opinions upon authority ; or if they inquire at all, 
they never exercise the same acuteness of reasoning 
which they employ in their business concerns. Hence 
they are content to rely without question upon the 
authority of tradition and inherited custom. 


Rev. Dr. MoMERIE, Character. 
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Common Sense 


ata 


Philosophy and Common Sense may be partners, but Common 
Sense, as the acting partner, should be the senior. 


OMMON SENSE is a kind of intuitive judgment 
that some people possess, enabling them to give 
good advice upon most matters. It is gained by close 
observation, which stores the mind with a stock of 
useful knowledge and the happy tact of using it 
as opportunities occur. Such people are generally 
methodical; and they have formed good habits, so 
that when a demand is made upon them they have 
ready for use their past experiences, and their minds 
can meet the demand promptly. This decision gives 
them character, and they gain the respect of those 
about them. Common sense is the most indispensable 
of mental acquirements for the several purposes of life 
—from the very lowest employments to the highest 
offices of power, where it proves the best substitute for 
genius, and, along with honesty and justice, regulates 
the destinies of mankind, by perceiving wants, suggest- 
ing relief, and the best way of effecting it with the 
means at command. One evidence of common sense 
is to keep abreast of the times, and to go with the 
current when, upon investigation, that current is seen 
to flowin the direction of the true interests of mankind. 
It is another evidence of common sense to move 
deliberately, and, on general philosophic grounds, to 
avoid extremes. The saving grace of common sense 
is not one, however, that can be acquired by any 
amount of care or resolution.: It is innate, and if it is 
not there nothing can supply its place. 
Common sense, like small change, is always useful 
and ready for every occasion. 
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Cant and Conventionality 


Clear your mind, Sir, of Cant. 
Dr. JOHNSON TO BOSWELL. 


OETS have it that Love is what makes the world 
Pp go round. Love, no doubt, is a lubricant; but 
Love is not in it with Cant and Convention for lubricat- 
ing human affairs. Cant is what really makes the 
world go round. What is cant? It may roughly be 
defined as hypocrisy, peculiar forms of speech, shibbo- 
leths of sect, affectations of piety, politics, philanthropy, 
etc. Mrs. Grundy is the high priestess of cant in its 
useful form. Nobody knows how much we owe to 
Mrs. Grundy for keeping civilised society sweet. That 
lady exercises more influence on twentieth-century men 
and women than Moses, Plato, Aristotle, or Athanasius. 

Conventionality is a form of tyranny against which 
the best minds always rebel in their hot youth. Satirists 
have hinted that a good many Sunday appearances 
would not be made were it not for the question on a 
venial literary misallusion, “What would Mrs. Grundy 
say?” That formidable and ubiquitous female is 
responsible for much that is affected and put on; and 
really, when one compares the man of the first day 
with the man of the other six days, one cannot help 
occasionally having one’s own thoughts. No doubt 
paterfamilias pleads that materfamilias and the children 
must be considered ; but it is never safe to forget that 
the homely maxim which assures us that honesty is 
the best policy has been amply verified by experimenters 
who have tried it both ways. But surely it would be 
a pleasure worth having to be conscious that you had 
done something for truth and liberty as against 
nonsense and a contemptible bondage. 


Rev. Dr. R. WALLACE, Lecture. 
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Importance of Little Things 


As daylight can be seen through smail holes, so do Uittle 
things show a person’s character. BisHOP BUTLER. 


IME affords, perhaps, the best illustration, because 
time is divisible into very small fragments. The 
misuse of a day seems of very small account in the 
sum of a long life, yet a day very often involves a 
destiny. Mark Rutherford has a striking passage in 
which he comments on the apparently accidental things 
which control life. A man goes a walk in a certain 
direction on a certain day, meets a woman of whose 
existence he has never previously thought or heard, 
and this woman becomes his wife. Had he walked in 
another direction that day, the entire course of his life 
would have been different. The pivot on which his life 
moved was a single day, or, to be quite correct, a 
single moment—when he decided to walk where he did. 
We have all had experiences of this kind. We have 
made friendships which have endured through a long 
life by what seemed a fortunate chance. We have 
gone somewhere or met someone, and our whole 
career has obeyed the impulse then given to it. It has 
been like the moving of a switch on the railway—a 
turn of a lever, and we have been rolling along another 
set of rails towards a new destination. The process of 
character formation goes on through the action and 
interaction of many forces. The totality of a life, at 
any moment, is the product mainly of little things. 
These are the thousand tiny sculptors that are carving 
away constantly at the rude block of life. Indeed, 
character consists in little acts well and honourably 
performed, daily life being the quarry from which we 

build it up and rough hew the habits which form it. 

R. F. Benson. 
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Men and Women 
ate 
Man for the field and woman for the hearth ; 
Man for the sword and for the needle she ; 
Man with the head and woman with the heart ; 
All else is confusion. TENNYSON. 


HE prominent physical distinction between men 
and women is that of sex. It lies at the root of 
all other differences, and it forms the basis of the social 
structure. The nature of woman unfits her for the 
restless activity of public life, and is more suited to 
the duties of the home. When woman mingles in the 
bustle of party strife, or enters the arena of politics, 
she is apt to degenerate and become unwomanly. Man 
employs himself more with the things of the outer life, 
and is independent of his native soil. His instinct is 
freedom, and his vocation leads him into the world- 
wide arena of contest and commerce. But woman is 
at home in the region of feeling and affection, and she 
finds her highest vocation in the cultivation of those 
loves and sympathies that make home the dearest spot 
on earth. But the differences are not only physical, 
they are also psychical, and reach into the region of 
the mind and go to the very root of character. Man’s 
aggressive activity cannot fail to colour his disposition. 
It tends to develop pertinacity and _ self-assertion. 
Whereas the nature of woman manifests itself rather 
in patient endurance and tender devotion to the service 
of loved ones. To the one belongs power, to the 
other beauty; one has the larger brain and most 
strength of mind, the other is the more sensitive, and 
can see and feel what the man cannot. In the woman 
the social feelings predominate ; in the man the moral 
feelings, justice, fortitude, wisdom. These character- 
istics represent man as the head, woman as the heart. 
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Thrift 
Ses 
To catch Dame Fortune's golden smile, 
Assiduous wait upon her ; 
And gather gear by ev'ry wile 
That's justified by honour ; 
Not for to hide it in a hedge, 
Nor for a train attendant ; 
But for the glorious privilege 
Of being independent. BURNS. 


HRIFT began with civilisation. It began when 
men found it necessary to provide for to-morrow 
as well as for to-day. It began before money was 
invented. It is the savings of the world that have 
made the civilisation of the world. Savings are the 
result of labour; and it is only when labourers began 
to save that the results of civilisation accumulated. 
Thrift produces capital, and capital is the conserved 
result of labour. The capitalist is merely a man who 
does not spend all that is earned by work. But thrift 
is not a natural instinct. It is an acquired principle of 
conduct. It involves self-denial—the denial of present 
enjoyment for future good—the subordination of animal 
appetite for reason, forethought, and prudence. It 
works for to-day, but also provides for to-morrow. It 
is in this way that society consists of two classes—the 
savers and the wasters, the provident and the improvi- 
dent, the thrifty and the unthrifty. 
_ The preaching up of recreation, otherwise idleness, 
has gone rather too far. We begin to perceive that 
wages can be paid only in proportion to work done. 
Scotsmen are justly worshippers of Burns, but are not 
accustomed to think of him as thrifty. But no one can 
see the enormous amount of work which he did without 
seeing. that he must have had a great thrift of Time, 
which is, perhaps, the most important form in which 


we can be thrifty. W. CHAMBERS. 
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Overwork and Worry 


Overwork is bad economy. It is, in fact, great waste, 
especially if conjoined with worry. Dr. SALEEBY. 


HE pursuits of literature, politics, or commerce 

are often of so exciting a kind that the powers 

of the mind soon get overtaxed and fatigued. Honour, 
power, or praise acquired stimulates to increased 
exertion. Men labour and labour on, having recourse 
to artificial stimuli to recruit the wearied powers, 
taking no recreation, neglecting to take bodily exercise 
in the open air; gradually dyspepsia, sleeplessness, 
and other ailments intervene. The mind becomes less 
vigorous, the memory less retentive, the perception 
less acute, and a gradually increasing imbecility of 
mind and weakness of body compel the abandonment 
of those pursuits which, if they had been more wisely 
followed, might have led to fortune and honourable 
distinction. It would seem as though the faculties of 
man had been placed under the guardianship of two 
sentinels which warn the worker before harm befalls 
him. Fatigue stands first in the order of safeguards. 
The warning note is sounded before the innermost 
stores are touched. If they are invaded, there must 
come a time when the total will be expended, and it 
will then be too late to rest ; because not only will the 
stock of energy be used up, but the faculty of repair will 
itself be played out. Deeper than the sense of weariness 
is the feeling of pazw—a very important safeguard, and 
one that cannot be wilfully disregarded without soon 
experiencing the most grave consequences. Pain, in 
some one or more of its varieties, is posted at all the 
portals of the organism. Overwork and worry have 


both to be guarded against. Suhthe Cuore 
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Money and Happiness 
ste 
Lf we cannot have all that we wish upon earth, 
Let us try to be happy with less, tf we can ; 
Lf wealth be not always the guerdon of worth, 


Worth, sooner than wealth, makes the happier man. 
C. SWAIN. 


HE modern greed of gold passes all legitimate 
bounds. Men strive to accumulate beyond 

their wants and beyond the wants of their children. 
In doing this they deny themselves leisure, recreation, 
culture, and social relaxation. They miss the beauty 
and the glory of the natural world. And it is very 
seldom that the large fortunes accumulated by greed 
do any good. On the contrary, they often spoil the 
happiness of two generations, one in the getting and 
one in the spending. Money, however, represents 
something of great moral importance. As a guarantee 
of independence it ranks as one of the most meritorious 
of virtues. ‘‘ Money,” said Bulwer, “is character.” 
Some of man’s best qualities depend upon the right use 
of money, such as generosity, justice, honesty, and fore- 
thought. Many of his worst originate in the bad use of 
money, such as greed, miserliness, extravagance, and 
improvidence. But a man can have no greater delusion 
than that he can spend the best years of his life coining 
all his energies into money, and yet find happiness at 
the end. If he neglects the cultivation of the only 
faculties which are capable of appreciating the highest 
happiness during all the years he is accumulating 
wealth, he cannot effectively revive these atrophied 
brain-cells. His enjoyment, after he has made his 
money, must come from the exercise of the same 
faculties which he has employed in making it. He 
cannot undo the results of a life-habit after he retires 


from business. Comp. 
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Disagreeable People 


Friendship gives no privilege to make ourselves disagreeable. 
Lorp AVEBURY. 


LL observant human beings will admit that there 
are in the world disagreeable people, and we all 
recognise and act upon the great classification of all 
people into the agreeable and the disagreeable. And 
we begin very early in life to recognise and to act upon 
it. Early in life a child understands and feels the vast 
difference between people who are nice and people who 
are not nice. There are people who go through life 
leaving an unpleasant influence on all whom they come 
near. You are not at your ease in their society; you 
feel awkward and constrained while with them. They 
chill all warmth of heart in those near them. The great 
evil of disagreeable people lies in this, that they tend to 
make other people disagreeable too. And these people 
are not necessarily bad people, though they produce a 
bad effect. One class of disagreeable people are those 
who are constantly borrowing small sums from their 
friends which they never return. When thrown into 
the company of such, your right course will be to take 
care to have no money in your pocket. People, again, 
who are always vapouring about their own importance 
and the value of their possessions are disagreeable. 
People whom you cannot get to attend to you when 
you talk to them are disagreeable. It must also 
be admitted with regret that people who make a 
great profession of religion have succeeded in making 
themselves more thoroughly disagreeable than almost 
any other human beings. You will find people who 
claim to be more pious than others who are extremely 
uncharitable, unamiable, and narrow-minded. 


SATURDAY REVIEW. 
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Manliness 
—>itti<— 
I have undertaken to make a man of myself first of all. If 
I succeed, I may make something else afterwards. If I don’t 


succeed, I shall not be fit for much otherwise. 
PRESIDENT GARFIELD. 


HERE is a remarkable description of a high type 
of manliness in Jeremiah v, 1: “ Run ye to and 
fro through the streets of Jerusalem, and seek in the 
broad places thereof, if ye can find a man, if there be 
any that executeth judgment, that seeketh the truth.” 
According to this conception of a man, he has two 
distinguishing attributes: (1) He does right, however 
strong may be the enticements of expediency or of 
pleasure, feeling that, “because right is right, to 
choose the right is wisdom, in the scorn of conse- 
quence.” (2) He seeks truth. He does not profess to 
believe things merely because others believe them; he 
examines to the best of his ability the worth of 
currently-received opinions, and, recognising that his 
actual knowledge involves but the fragmentary acquaint- 
ance with the truth, he strives diligently and continu- 
ously to make further acquisitions. Such a conception 
of manliness, no doubt, is idealistic. The wisest of us 
will sometimes feel incapable of such mental effort ; 
but it behoves us to ask ourselves whether or not this 
ideal is our standard of excellence, towards which we 
are honestly and earnestly doing our utmost to approxi- 
mate. The value of such manliness does not consist in 
its conferring any pecuniary or social advantages. He 
who would be a true man must be willing, if necessary, 
to dispense with these. There can be no sweeter 
experience than the knowledge that we have done our 
best to be true to ourselves, to walk worthy of the 
manhood with which we have been endowed. ©... 
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Prejudice 


Prejudice is like the influenza: no one knows how it is 
acquired ; it ts difficult to get rid of, and most of us know from 
experience what tt ts like. WHATELY. 


PREJUDICE signifies a prejudgment, a judgment 
formed before, and therefore a judgment falsely 
so-called; an opinion adopted without inquiry or 
thought. The greater part of the opinions of the 
greater part of mankind are neither more nor less than 
such prejudgments. A mere handful of men have so 
far done the entire thinking of the race. And the 
reason why people, generally speaking, do not think is 
this : they are satisfied with, even enamoured of, their 
prejudgments.} There are many things which tend to 
foster this love of prejudice. The majority of mankind 
have neither the time nor the ability required for its 
investigation. The man who drudges all day in a 
laborious trade can no more investigate his beliefs than 
a packhorse which is driven backwards and forwards 
to market can study the geology of the road he 
traverses. Those who lack books, leisure, and the 
opportunity of conversing with intellectual men cannot 
collect the evidence necessary to establish the truth of 
almost any opinion they hold. It is perhaps custom 
which chiefly fosters our clinging to custom. People 
honestly believe that investigation is unnecessary. 
Children frequently receive opinions—especially reli- 
gious opinions—from their parents, nurses, and others, 
which, once insinuated into their unwary minds, become 
riveted past all possibility of removal. And not having 
observed how they got them, they come to reverence 
them as sacred. Diderot truly said, ‘Ignorance is not 
so far from truth as prejudice.” 


Rev. Dr. MoMERIE, Character. 
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The Heart and the Head 


at 


No religious system will be permanent which relies mainly 
on the emotional and the ceremonial, and is not based on the 
convictions of the intellect. DEAN FARRAR. 


HE phrase is often heard, “The heart is better 
than the head; only trust to your feelings, and 

you will not go far wrong,” and “It is better to have 
a good heart than a good head.” By “the head” we 
must understand the intellect and all that. pertains to 
it—z.e., the power of observing, comparing, and judg- 
ing of facts and their relations. Now, feelings arise 
from the action of external objects upon the senses. 
But how are we to secure that the feelings shall corre- 
spond with what each object is fitted to inspire? It 
depends entirely upon the powers of observing, com- 
paring, and judging of phenomena, of facts—z.e., upon 
the intellect. So that everything rests, so far as the 
truthfulness of the feeling to fact is concerned, upon 
this process of the intellect in presenting the object in 
its true light and aspect. If that be accurate, the 
feeling will be true ; if it be inaccurate, the feeling will 
be false. The intellect is absolutely requisite to give 
right views of objects presented to us. So that this 
question of the heart and the head leads to the conclu- 
sion that it is the duty of everyone to train the judgment 
to exercise itself aright upon every object which comes 
before it. To set the intellect above the heart as its 
natural guide, director, and controller is not to destroy 
it; on the contrary, every element of human nature 
reaches its highest possible perfection only when its 
natural relationships are scrupulously respected, and 
the heart is best developed when it does not usurp the 
special function of the intellect—the determination of 
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The Duty of Happiness 


It must be clearly understood that man can have no higher 
aim than happiness. It is only mental confusion to suppose 
that man ought not to regard happiness as his chief end. 

Dr. M. D. Conway. 


IFE is a great gift, and as we reach years of 
discretion we most of us naturally ask ourselves 
what should be the main object of our existence. Even 
those who do not accept “the greatest good of the 
greatest number” as an absolute rule will yet admit 
that we should all endeavour to contribute as far as we 
may to the happiness of our fellow-creatures. There 
are many, however, who seem to doubt whether it is 
possible, or even right, that we should be happy our- 
selves. Our own happiness ought not, of course, to 
be our main object, nor will it ever be secured if 
selfishly sought. We may have many pleasures in life, 
but must not let pleasures have rule over us, or they 
will soon hand us over to sorrow. I cannot, however, 
but think that the world would be better and brighter 
if our teachers would dwell on the duty of happiness as 
well as on the happiness of duty; for we ought to be 
as cheerful as we can, if only because to be happy 
ourselves is a most effectual contribution to the happi- 
ness of others. Everyone must have felt that a cheerful 
friend is like a sunny day, which sheds its brightness 
on all around; and most of us can, as we choose, make 
of the world either a palace or a prison. 

But we cannot expect to be happy if we do not lead 
pure and useful lives. To be good company for our- 
selves we must store our minds well, fill them with 
happy and pure thoughts, with pleasant memories of 
the past, and reasonable hopes for the future. 


Lorp Avesury, Zhe Use of Life. 
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The Golden Rule 


—ssta<— 


Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them ; for this is the law and the prophets. 
JESUS. 


T seems to be popularly supposed that this rule is 
peculiar to Jesus ; that he first enunciated it and 
gave it an original sanction. The fact is overlooked 
that he himself quotes it from the older books of his 
country, and distinctly says: “On this law—on this 
rule—hang the law and the prophets.” The ancient 
Hebrew scriptures contain it in every form, and 
especially in the clearest and best form, though the 
briefest : “ Love thy neighbour as thyself.” But the 
precept is not peculiar to the Jewish race nor to the 
Hebrew scriptures. And not only is it a proverb of 
the East, it is a proverb equally of the West. We find 
it in the Grecian scriptures. Thales, one of the earliest 
of the Greek philosophers, lays down the injunction in 
these words, spoken 600 years before Jesus: “ Blame 
not in another the offence that thou committest thyself.” 
The moralists of Rome enunciated it with equal 
emphasis. We come upon the precept in China. 
Confucius, the leader of Chinese ethics, proclaims it 
in every form, negative and positive. It is recorded 
that when a disciple came to him and requested him 
to put into a single word the whole law of virtue, the 
teacher, without hesitation, gave the word “ Reci- 
procity.” That word covers the whole ground. So 
the Hebrew sage, Hillel, almost the contemporary of 
Jesus, being asked by one of his pupils if he could 
express to him the whole law while he stood on one 
foot, said: ‘“‘Yes, thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself.” Thus morality is clearly the result of 


ag Rev. O. B. FRoTHINGHAM, Sermons. 
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Death 


23s 


All that Nature has prescribed must be good; and as death 
is natural to us, it ts absurd to fear it. STEELE. 


EATH is the extinction of life—the end of what 
began at birth. All animal life is built up by 

what surrounds it, and, like what it feeds on, ceases to 
be. Man is liable to decay and death. In all the multi- 
tudinous forms of life on the earth no exception to the 
rule has been discovered ; life and death are common to 
all, and are facts in the essential constitution of things. 
The subject of death, however, is seldom calmly con- 
sidered. The sphere of our human science is the visible 
world, in which we labour and suffer, and are glad and 
sorry, and do good and evil. Clouds and darkness 
hide from us the whence and whither of humanity. 
The mystery of generation and the mystery of death 
are impenetrable to us. Our questionings concerning 
them are like the questionings of blind men who say to 
other blind men: “ What is light?”” The memory of a 
beautiful life is a benediction, made rich and impressive 
by the sorrow which its departure caused. The first 
conviction that there is death in the house is, perhaps, 
the most awful moment of youth. When we are young 
we think only of ourselves. Until the arrow has struck 
a victim round our own hearth, death is merely an 
unmeaning word; until then its casual mention has 
stamped no idea upon our brain. There are few, even 
among those least susceptible of thought and emotion, 
in whose hearts and minds the first death in the house 
does not act as a powerful revelation of the mysteries 
of life and of their own being; there are few who, 
after such a catastrophe, do not look upon the world, 
at least for a time, with changed and tempered 
feelings. 
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The Lessons of Affliction 


aaa 


How little of ourselves we know 
Before a grief the heart has felt ! 
The lessons that we learn of woe 
May brace the heart as well as melt. 
LorD MORPETH. 


OW consoling it is when on the sick-bed to feel 

that we have got into the innermost circle of 

the domestic affections! By the anxiety all show for 
our recovery; by the midnight watching at our bed; by 
no trouble grudged ; but sleep, and rest, and pleasure 
and everything sacrificed for us ; by the noiseless step 
and gentle whispers; by the cloud that darkens every 
brow when physicians look grave and our case looks 
worse ; by the joy that sits on every face when we are 
better ; by a thousand little kind attentions that, never 
thought of in the day of health, come out shining like 
stars at night, we discover how precious we are to 
others, how much we are valued, how tenderly loved. 
It is almost worth being ill to know this, and to receive 
the kindnesses that our illness calls out. Is that not a 


set-off to the pains of sickness ? 
THomAS GuTuHRIE, D.D. 


Tuis veiled and terrible guest brings for us, if we will 
accept it, the boon of fortitude, patience, self-control, 
wisdom, sympathy. If we reject that, then we find in 
our hands the other gift—cowardice, weakness, irreso- 
lution, despair. If your trouble seems to have in it no 
other possibility of good, at least set yourself to bear 
it like a man. Let none of its weight fall on other 
shoulders ; try to carry it so that no one shall even see it. 
Though your heart be sad within, let cheer go out from 
you to others. Meet them with a kindly presence, 


considerate words, helpful acts. GS) Marrrau. 
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The Disappointments of Life 
Sate 

As we proceed through life many disappointments awatt us— 

perhaps misfortune and failure. Happy are they who can pass 


through such trials with a firm mind and a pure heart. 
GEORGE HERBERT. 


IFE is full of disappointments. We seldom find 
jes our expectations realised to the full. The good 
we anticipated is always more or less mingled with evil. 
The friend we had formed so high an estimate of often 
turns out to be less than we imagined. Then, we enter 
upon a certain enterprise with bright and sanguine 
hopes of success. Failure seems impossible, and we 
hold in anticipation the delightful fruits in our hand. 
In the prosecution of it, however, unforeseen difficulties 
arise ; our plans are thwarted, our hopes perish, and 
the result is altogether different from that we had 
calculated. Thus it appears that a large portion of 
our disappointments in life are owing to our want 
of thought, consideration, and common sense. We 
expect with certainty an issue of events favourable to 
ourselves where no certainty is to be had, and we 
rashly build hopes, place confidence, and calculate upon 
actions without the shadow of a reason to justify us. 
Then, when the issue comes and our hopes turn out to 
be fallacies, we exclaim against the constituted order of 
things, and fill the air with our wailings over the 
disappointments of life, blindly overlooking the means 
by which the greater part of these evils might be 
avoided and life made smoother and more happy. 
Most of us, however, have lived long enough to have 
found out that one does meet with disappointments 
sometimes, and that we cannot always have things our 
own way; but well for him to whom disappointments 
are but incentives to fresh and greater exertions. 


Rey. J. CRANBROOK. 
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Children’s Questions 


Children are by nature eager for information. They are 
always putting questions. This ought to be encouraged. 
LorD AVEBURY. 


AM afraid there are parents whose idea of a Eood || 


child would be: “ One who doesn’t ask questions.” 
“Don’t bother me, that is a good child! ”—how often 
such an expression escapes the lips of worthy people 
who do not realise how much countenance they give to 
the ethical heresy that “ good” is only a name for what 
is convenient or comfortable to ourselves! Yet I 
venture to think that the best instruction we ever 
receive is in answer to some want we experience. 
Knowledge may be poured in on us from without, and 
it is better to have it in this way than not at all; but it 
becomes a part of us when it is sought and saved. 


Ideas communicated to me that do not relate to. 


problems I personally feel are as easily forgotten as 
learned. The sense of a problem, curiosity, questioning 
—this is the natural method of the mind’s advance. 

If this is true, how can parents who look seriously on 
the little lives growing up under their care fail to note 
and heed the questions that rise from their lips? The 
talks we give to uninquiring children, the things we tell 
them, may fall on dead ears, or may be impressed on 
their minds with great labour. But with the things they 
ask for, how different! The force that asks will have a 
force to retain. An impressionable child is excellent in 
its way ; but far better, if we set our immediate comfort 
on one side, is the child that inquires, and is restless till 
- it understands things: sucha one is likely to have a 
centre of its own, and be a fresh force in the world. 

W. M. Satter, in E£¢hical World. 
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Advice to a Youth 


fa rd 


Youth zs the golden period of life, and every well-spent 
moment will be like good seed planted in an auspicious season. 


Mrs. C. Gore. 


OU are now at that period of life in which you 
must make a turn either to the right or to the 
left. You must now give proofs of principle and 
strength of mind, or you must sink into idleness and 
acquire the character of a desultory, ineffectual young 
man; and if you once fall to that, you will find it 
difficult to rise again. Jam sure that a young man may 
be very much what he pleases. \n my own case it was 
so. I left school, where I learned little or nothing, 
about the age of fourteen. Then the prospect of going 
to college opened to me, and such thoughts as I have 
expressed in this letter occurred to my mind. I made 
my resolutions, and I acted upon them. I gave up 
desultory reading, and I considered every hour as 
precious. I made my determination not to be 
behind any of my companions, and I passed from one 
species of character to another. I had been a boy fond 
of pleasure and idleness, reading only books of unprofit- 
able entertainment. I speedily became a youth of steady 
habits of application and of irresistible resolution. I 
soon gained the ground I had lost, and I found those 
things which were difficult and almost impossible to my 
idleness, easy enough to my industry ; and much of my 
happiness and all my prosperity in life have resulted 
from the change I made at your age. If you seriously 
resolve to be energetic and industrious, depend upon it 
you will, for your whole life, have reason to rejoice that 
you were wise enough to form and to act upon that 
determination. 


68 Sir FowELL BuxtTon. 
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Discipline 
Ste 
That discipline which corrects the animal propensities and 
Sortifies the heart with virtuous principles is of more conse- 


quence to real felicity than all the goods of fortune. 
Dr. H. Bair. 


HE method of discipline is in every case the 
method of culture; of training in positive qualities. 
The discipline of individual character consists in steady 
application of the mind to worthy subjects ; in study of 
serious things ; in education of the taste for intellectual 
pursuits. The discipline of children consists in the 
engagement of their thoughts in matters outside of 
their own pleasure. There need be no severity in it of 
any sort; no punishment or menace of punishment; no 
scolding or rebuke. All may be as sweet as it is wise. 
The child may be gently drawn away from foolish and 
wasteful gratifications, to amusements, recreations, 
studies, that are delightful as well as profitable, and 
may come gradually but surely into the possession of 
wholesome tastes, true affections, a balanced will, a 
clear moral sense, an awakened reason, without being 
made aware that any urging process was practised. In 
such cases vicious tendencies are anticipated, prevented, 
hedged off, as it were. No appetite has been repressed, 
no passion has been condemned, no desire has been 
crucified, no instinct has been rudely cramped. The 
animal part of the nature has been distanced—that is 
all—by the intellectual part, and lends its force to 
intellectual pursuits. The fires in the hold of the 
vessel propel it instead of destroying it. The pro- 
pensities are all there; but something else is there, 
too, correcting, controlling, and employing them use- 
fully ; and ultimately resulting in the formation and 
establishment of a virtuous character. 
Rev. O. FROTHINGHAM, Sermons. 
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The Evolution of Conscience 


The glory of a man is the testimony of a good conscience ; 
Thou shalt rest sweetly if thy heart condemn thee not. 
Tuomas A KEMPIs. 


bee old notion of heaven-sent laws was useful up 

to a point, when men were violent and untamed, 
with passions unchecked by regard for others’ needs ; 
but with the advance of society such notion was 
harmful in hindering the riddance of laws unsuited to 
a better state of things. For example, grievous harm 
resulted from quoting the Old Testament in support of 
wars, slavery, witchcraft, the divine right of kings, etc. 
Conscience is a growth; for that which in one age is 
approved, in- another is condemned, and the so-called 
intuitions are ever varying and inconsistent. It is in 
the extension of the doctrine of evolution to the realm 
of morals—in brief, of human conduct—that its glorious 
justification is manifest. The sense of duty is expanded 
as men congregate severally into tribes and nations. 
Whatever harms these is condemned, whatever advan- 
tages these is approved and fostered. And as the 
sense of right, out of which duty was born, led to 
respect for others’ rights, so the feeling of dependence 
created feeling for the needs of others, and brought 
into play those emotions which express themselves in 
various forms of beneficence and self-sacrifice. There- 
fore the guarantee for morals rests upon no empirical 
basis, but upon experzence—experience slowly and 
painfully brought out of what man has come to feel to 
be best for men; and when evolution has wrought its 
perfect work, in a far-off time, “moral conduct” will be 
the natural conduct. 


EpwarpbD Copp, Pioneers of Evolution. 
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Domestic Rule 


aa 


Domestic rule requires the perpetual exercise of love in its 
most extended form. You have to learn the dispositions of 
those under you, and to teach them to understand yours. 

ANON. 


ACITUS said of Agricola that “he governed his 
family, which many find a harder task than to 
govern a province.” And the worst of the difficulty is 
that its existence is frequently unperceived until it 
comes to be pressingly felt. For either a man thinks 
that he must needs understand those whom he sees 
daily, and also perhaps that it is no great matter 
whether he understands them or not, if he is resolved 
to do his duty by them; or he believes that in domestic 
rule there is much licence, and that each occasion is to 
be dealt with by some law made at the time or after ; 
or he imagines that any domestic matter omitted to-day, 
or ill-done, can be repaired at leisure, when the concerns 
of the outer world are not so pressing. But each day 
brings its own duties and carries them along with it ; 
and they are as waves broken on the shore, many like 
them coming after, but none ever the same. And 
among all his duties, as there are none in which a 
man acts more by himself and can do more harm with 
less outcry from the world, so there are none requiring 
more forethought and watchfulness than those which 
arise from his domestic relations. Nor can there bea 
reasonable hope of his fulfilling those duties while he is 
ignorant of the feelings, however familiar he may be 
with the countenances, of those around him. Domestic 
rule must be founded upon truth and love. If it has 
not both of these, it is nothing better than a despotism. 
Sir A. Hepes, Friends tn Council. 
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Moral Education 


eae 


After physical development we should place moral develop- 
ment, which is the supreme end of the individual and the 
essential condition of social existence. M. Guyau. 


T is remarkable that among the many new subjects 
advocated as having claims to be taught in schools 
we seldom hear of the systematic teaching of morals. 
Yet the moral is the largest part of our nature and the 
most important, and influences the greater part of life. 
We may or may not be intellectual, but we must be 
moral, whether we will or not. There are duties of 
physical morality, such as health, cleanliness, tem- 
perance; the duties of self-reliance, self-respect, self- 
denial, and self-control; the duties of strength of 
character, as firmness, energy, perseverance; duties 
relating to our possessions, as industry, economy, 
liberality; then there are the duties of patience, 
courage, and gratitude; and the important duties 
under the great word Truth, as candour, sincerity, 
integrity, trustworthiness. There are also the special 
duties arising from the different relations of life, as 
domestic, social, and civil; not omitting our duties to 
animals, a branch of moral education much needed, 
especially in our large cities. 

Moral education thus defined is purely practical ; it 
is in no degree technical or formal ; it makes no inquiry 
into theories of the moral sense, sanctions of virtue, 
the nature of conscience, and such philosophic questions. 
It seeks to discover the relations we bear to ourselves 
and others, the duties arising from these, and the 
principles to guide us in performing them, and thus to 
guide the individual in his daily life. 


W. JoLiy, Address to Teachers. 
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Aspiration 
te 
The true philosophy of life is to endeavour to realise our 


aspirations—to live our best thoughts, which visit us in our 
better moments. J. JOHNSTON. 


T is. impossible that anyone not wholly degraded 
and ignorant should be able to contemplate a 
nobler and better form of his own inner life without 
desiring in some measure to realise it. The very fact 
that it zs nobler and better makes it desired. Everyone 
wishes to become the best he can be. The wish may 
not always be very effective; peculiar circumstances 
may defeat all efforts to rise much higher than one’s 
former level; but, still, the desire naturally and spon- 
taneously springs up, and this desire is what is termed 
Aspiration. There are some people in whom aspiration 
is very feeble, but that is not because they do not desire 
to become the best they can imagine themselves as 
being, but because they are so occupied with other 
subjects that they seldom ¢hzz at all upon the possi- 
bilities of their own nature. Some are wholly engrossed 
with the concerns of their business; some with the 
frivolities and inanities of life; some with politics and 
scientific pursuits, and some with self-indulgences and 
pleasures ; so that the preoccupied thoughts seldom or 
never turn inwardly upon themselves. Life is idealised 
by being the organ of ideas. No man can feel his life 
to be poor or frivolous when he is concentrating it to 
high human aims. It is given but to few to reform 
empires, but it is the privilege of all to do their best. 
Our little life begins to shine in that moment when it 
is directed to a high purpose. But there must be no 
straining to do more than we can. No man has a lot 
in life too humble if it becomes ennobled by high 


principles. “ Dr. Moncure Conway. 
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Energy versus Cleverness 


Se 


Energy enables a man to force his way through irksome 
drudgery and dry details, and carries him onward and upward 
in every station in life. A. SYKES. 


ET the losers of the prizes recollect, by way of 
ie encouragement, that an early success, although 
it gives a lad a good start, gives him little else; that 
the race of life is a race which tests endurance more 
than speed ; that some of the most hopeless failures in 
mature years have been of the dashing, clever young 
fellows who seemed at school to carry everything before 
them ; and that the slow, plodding lad, who seems to 
have nothing in his favour except a dogged determina- 
tion, often comes out better than either he himself or 
his friends expected. In my belief, that particular 
quality of intellectual sharpness is by no means the 
first qualification for a successful career. Talent is the 
edge of the knife which makes it penetrate easily ; but 
whether it penetrates deeply or not depends quite as 
much on the force applied to it as on the sharpness of 
the blade. What a man really takes a keen interest 
in he is seldom too dull to understand and to do well ; 
and, conversely, when a man does not care to put the 
best of his brains into a thing no amount of mere 
cleverness will enable him to do it well, if it is a thing 
of any real difficulty, or unless it is one which he has 
trained himself to do easily by much previous practice, 
in which latter case he is really reaping in present ease 
the fruit of past exertion ; living, so to speak, upon the 
capital which he has accumulated by early industry. 


Lorp Dersy, at Liverpool, 1874. 


THE end of a man is an action, not a thought, even 
though it were the noblest. 


CARLYLE. 
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Scepticism 
SSta<— 

Doubt is the key of Knowledge. He who never doubts never 
examines. He who never examines discovers nothing. He 
who discovers nothing is blind, and will remain so. 

PROFESSOR CLIFFORD. 


CEPTICISM is essentially helpful as well as 
honourably necessary in human affairs. In 
physics it was the precursor of science, in politics 
of liberty, and in theology of toleration. A sceptic, 
in the true sense, is one who, examining the evidence 
of a thing, refuses to let any prejudgment weigh 
against the evidence. He is a man who refuses to 
let any authority dictate to him. He can be ruled 
only by the laws of evidence. 

You may lead a child to believe a thing because you 
say it; but by and by, in a nobler stage of his educa- 
tion, there will come a time when he will no longer 
receive it because you said it. Then let him know that 
you said it only because you had found it to be true. 
Then he will say: “Father says so and so, because he 
has found it true.” Thus the youth should be invited 
to be sceptical himself, that, having “ proved all things,” 
he may “hold fast that which is good.” Therefore, 
before I have sufficient evidence I ought to be sceptical 


about it. Rev. GeorcE Dawson. 


Doust is the vestibule which @/Z/ must pass before 
they can enter the temple of Knowledge; therefore, 
when we are in doubt, and puzzle out the truth by our 
own exertion, we have gained a something that will 
stay by us, and which will serve us again. But if to 
avoid the trouble of the search we avail ourselves of 
the superior information of a friend, such knowledge 
will not remain with us; we have not bought, but 


borrowed it. Proressor CLIFFORD. 
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Amusement 


Let thy recreation be manly, moderate, seasonable, lawful ; if 
the life be sedentary, more tending to the exercise of thy body ; 
of active, more to the refreshment of thy mind. QUARLEs, 


HAT amusements are sanctioned by hedonistic 
ethics goes without saying. They are pleasure- 
giving activities, and that is their sufficient justification, 
so long as they do not unduly interfere with activities 
which are obligatory. Though most of our pleasures 
are to be accepted as concomitants of those various 
expenditures of energy conducive to self-sustentation 
and sustentation of family, yet the pursuit of pleasure 
for pleasure’s sake is to be sanctioned and even enjoyed 
when primary duties have been fulfilled. So, too, are 
they to be approved from the physiological point of 
view. Not only do the emotional satisfactions which 
accompany normal self-sustaining labours exalt the 
vital functions, but the vital functions are exalted by 
those satisfactions which accompany the superfluous 
expenditure of energy implied by amusements; such 
satisfactions, taken in due proportion, serve to raise 
the tide of life. 

Of indoor games which chiefly demand quickness of 
perception, quickness of reasoning, and quickness of 
judgment, general approval may be expressed with 
qualifications of no great importance. For young 
people they are especially desirable, as giving to 
various of the intellectual faculties a valuable training 
not to be given by other means. Under the stress of 
competition the abilities to observe rapidly, perceive 
accurately, and infer rightly are increased; and, in 
addition to the immediate pleasures gained, there are 
gained powers of dealing more effectually with many 
of the incidents of life. 


“6 SPENCER, Social Statics. 
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The Daty of Encouragement 
SSe<—- 
Encouragement not only stimulates to emulation and exertion, 


but ct acts like the electric fluid communicated along a succession 
of wires. Lorp Acton. 


N the training of the young there is a great call for 
encouragement. In too many homes the prevalent 
temper is that of fault-finding. Is it a wonder that the 
children grow discouraged, and find that there is no use 
in trying to do anything right? They never receive 
a word of commendation. Nothing that they do is 
approved. Their defects and mistakes are always 
pointed out, oftentimes impatiently, and no kindly 
notice is ever taken of any improvement or progress 
made. Their little plans and ambitions are laughed 
at. No interest is taken in their studies. They are 
left to struggle along without encouragement or 
appreciation, and every budding aspiration is met by 
the chilling post of criticism. A kiss is a better way. 
“ A kiss from my mother,” said Benjamin West, “ made 
me a painter.” Had it not been for her approving love 
and the encouragement she gave to him when he 
showed her his first rude effort, he would never have 
gone on. No doubt many a grand destiny has been 
blighted in early youth by discouragements or by a 
sneer; and, on the other hand, proper encouragement 
woos out the coy and shrinking powers of genius, and 
starts men on grand careers. Wise parents and teachers 
understand this, and commend whatever is well done. 
They never chide for faults or mistakes when the child 
has done its best, and they point out defects in such a 
way as not to give pain or to discourage, but rather to 
stimulate to new effort ; and they never ridicule a child’s 

answers or rebuke its questions. 

Dr. J. R. MILLER, Week-day Religion. 
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Drankenness and the Causes of 
its Decline 


Oh that men should put an enemy in their mouths to steal 
away their brains. SHAKESPEARE. 


UCH as temperance organisations have done to 
keep us all alive to the evils of intemperance, 
there has been another influence working more quietly 
and surely, but with more practical effect. T Drinking 
is essentially a matter of social usage ; the majority of 
people drink much or little, according to the custom of 
_the society in which they live.}-To a great extentj\ 
drunkenness has been mastere the higher ranks of! 
society. Let anyone compare the customs of respect- 
able people in old times with those now prevailing. 
The ladies still leave the gentlemen at the table after 
dinner, but not now because those gentlemen are in a 
condition unfitting them for the company of ladies. ff » 
Afternoon or evening marriages are still illegal in \ 
England, but not now because men of property are not 
supposed to know what they are about towards the 
close of the day.’ We commonly say “ civilisation,”’ 
“general enlightenment,” and so on; but these mean 
only that life has gained new resources; that art, 
science, literature, travel, intellectual occupations, have 
become rivals of the bottle; that there are many 
stimulants where all were once concentrated in one or 
two. Life, to the educated, becomes too rich to be 
thrown away. There has been a gradual change in 
favour of sobriety as part of the behaviour of a gentle- 
man. The man who, amid the various resources now 
opened up, ruins himself or his fortunes by drink is 
regarded as a fool. 
Dr. M. D. Conway, The Earthward Pilgrimage. 
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Temperance 


ate 


They that strive for the mastery are temperate in ail things. 
ST. PAUL. 


HE law of temperance prescribes only moderation, 

but for many people the only possible way to 
moderation is by the vigorous practice of abstinence. 
However strange it may seem, it is found to be easier 
for many to abstain altogether than to permit a moderate 
indulgence. Therefore there is nothing to boast of in 
total abstinence. But for the sake of oneself, and also 
for the sake of others, the way of safety lies there. To 
be truly temperate, and fully to meet the requirements 
of health of body, gives an ample field for will-training 
—an ampler field, it is to be feared, than most of us are 
cultivating. Few things, however, are a severer test 
or a better training of the will-power of a man than 
fidelity to this trust of the body. Mr. Carnegie, in 
his Problems of To-day, says: “The writer lived his 
early years among workmen, and his later years as an 
employer of labour, and it is incomprehensible to him 
how any informed man, having at least the elevation of 
manual labouring men, could fail to place upon the 
habit of thrift the highest value, second only to that of 
temperance, without which no honourable career is 
possible ; for against intemperance no combination of 
good qualities can prevail. Temperance and thrift are 
virtues which act and react upon each other, strengthen- 
ing both, and are seldom found apart.” There are, 
however, some grounds for hope that drunkenness is a 
decreasing evil. The greater opportunities for intel- 
lectual occupation, the easier access to music, pictures, 
and books, the more respectable and comfortable homes 
of the people generally, have done, and are doing, much 


to encourage temperance. Caue. 
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Teaching and Self-Education 


The true method of self-education is to question all things, 
never to turn away from a difficulty, and to accept no doctrine 
without a rigid scrutiny by negative criticism. J. S. MILL. 


HE tendency of the present day is to set far too 
high a value upon mere teaching, and so lose 
sight of the power of self-education, which everyone 
possesses if he will only take the trouble to grasp the 
means which come within his reach. Yet, the unfailing 
effect of over-much teaching is to stupefy the brain. 
To compel an attention, at stated hours, to tasks in 
which the mind takes no interest is the sure way to 
crush out any spark of original genius ; while loading 
the memory with the theories of other minds deadens 
the power of original thought. To draw out the 
natural powers of the mind, while storing it with a 
certain amount of useful knowledge, is the teacher’s 
difficult task. Now, as Locke said long ago, “ Learners 
must first be believers.” The teacher must convince 
the scholar that what he teaches him is of some real 
use, and that knowing it gives him some power over 
others who are ignorant of it. Our opinion of “trained 
and certificated”’ teachers is not flattering. They are 
too apt to think that the object of all education is to 
pass through the several standards at the proper age, 
and to end with getting a Government certificate. We 
wonder if they ever realise that the aim of education 
really is to increase the usefulness and the happiness of 
every individual child—his usefulness, by making him 
more fit to help himself; his happiness, by enabling 
him to see clearly, and also to will to do, whatever is 
best for the welfare of himself and others. 


SATURDAY REVIEW. 
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The Flight of Time 


But at my back I always hear 
Time’s winged chariot hurrying near. 
ANDREW MARVELL, 


IME is the cradle of hope, but the grave of 
delusion ; it is the stern corrector of fools, but 
the salutary counsellor of the wise. Wisdom walks 
before it, Opportunity with it, and Repentance behind 
it. He who has made Time his friend will have little 
to fear from his enemies. But he that has made Time 
his enemy will have little to hope from his friends, 
According to Plato, God, unable to make the world 
eternal, gave it Time, a moving image of eternity. To 
learn never to waste our time is perhaps one of the 
most difficult virtues to acquire. It is, however, 
useless to try to put old heads on young shoulders, 
or to do in old age what only youth fits us for. Sir 
Walter Scott said that “our time is like our money. 
When we change a guinea, the shillings escape as 
things of small account; when we break a day by 
idleness in the morning, the rest of the hours lose 
their importance in our eye.” To learn never to waste 
our time is perhaps one of the most difficult virtues to 
acquire; and the art of wisely using the spare five 
minutes, or intervals of life, is one of the most valuable 
we can possess. 
Length of days is not a good, 
Unless their use be understood ; 
While if good deeds one year engage, 
That may be longer than an age ; 
But if a year in trifles go, 
Perhaps you’d spend a thousand so. 
Time cannot stay to make us wise— 
We must improve it as it flies. 
Isaac TAYLOR. 
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Influence 
a oe 
Every man and woman, however humble their station and 


feeble their powers, exercise some influence on those about 
them, for good or evil. A. SEDGWICK. 


UR daily behaviour, our manners and morals, 
have a power over others that never ceases. 
Therefore it is well that we should have a clear view of 
that great force of life which we call “influence.” The 
word is not ill-chosen. Influence is something that 
flows into you, whether you wish it or not, as the air 
around you will enter your lungs without your thinking 
about it. And as it is not needful that you should 
know anything about your lungs in order that the air 
may enter them, so all vileness or sweetness may enter 
into your character by the influence of others; and 
whether you know you are being affected or not, you 
are being affected, by a necessary law of your being. 
Therefore “influence” is that power which one person 
exercises over another, modifying and determining 
their thoughts and actions; and that influence may be 
exercised without purpose or consciousness of so doing. 
And silent influence is as powerful as active, conscious 
effort ; perhaps more so, as the pauses in music are as 
effective as the music itself. Every action we do is 
like a pebble which a child should drop into a mighty 
lake—the circle caused by it goes on extending long, 
long after. And the influence of every word we speak 
cannot be stayed. Your child may hear from you 
something that shall live in him and in his child. 
Your child will never be the same child he would have 
been but for your influence over him. It is this that 
makes life so solemn as to merge it almost into sadness. 
It is thus that the good or evil men do lives after them. 


ANON. 
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Influence of the Ignorant upon the 
Educated 


ate 


The interdependence of all classes of society is shown by the 
Jact that all are constantly influencing each other. 


HERE is an important form in which the ignorant 
influence the educated classes—viz., in the 
formation of opinions through the contact of servants 
with the children of the family. In all families the 
children come more or less into contact with the 
servants, especially in their more early years. They 
hear their opinions, they learn their phrases, their — 
feelings get excited, and their habits of thought, 
feeling, and action are more or less moulded by them. 
And this becomes truer the higher you ascend in the 
social scale. In families which are not rich the 
children live more with the mother, but the higher you 
get the more the mother is taken up with her fashion- 
able pursuits, and the children are left dependent upon 
the nurses. Now there would be no harm in this if 
the servants were educated. But at the best they have 
been sent to schools where their memory has been 
crammed with words and useless knowledge for the 
purpose of passing examinations, and where conse- 
quently they have learned little to form their character. 
The consequence is, notions, sentiments, errors of all 
kinds are impressed upon the children’s minds. Modes 
of feeling and action get ingrained in their hearts, from 
which no subsequent training ever completely delivers 
them, and the whole class of society to which they 
belong becomes affected by it. This is an unmitigated 
evil; it retards the progress of the more advanced 
classes, and through them of society in general, and 
illustrates the principle of the interdependence of all 


classes of society. ANON. 
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The Standard of Morals 
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Moral laws are the coined treasures of the moral experience 
of the race, stamped with social approval. As such they are 
binding on each individual. W. DE Witt HYDE. 


T is very vague to say that the standard of moral 
right means practically the highest good to 
humanity. We want a standard of morals much 
more articulate and detailed than that; we want a 
code setting forth the rules that make for the highest 
good. Here the experience of the race comes to our 
aid. For more centuries, for more millenniums than 
science has yet counted, mankind have been slowly 
growing towards the light of the higher life. All this 
time they have been learning by experience what is 
good for them. For the most part their experience is 
a vast, vague, impersonal store of unconscious instinct 
and habit. But sometimes it becomes articulate, and 
all words that truly express it are an everlasting 
possession. Such are many of the utterances of 
prophets and great religious teachers. They are not 
discoveries, like the revelations of science. They are 
not inventions, like the schemes of politicians. These 
great and immortal utterances are only the secretion, 
in a definite form, of the previously vague and uncon- 
scious experience of humanity in the quest of the 
highest good. Such truths, once uttered, answer to 
the prepared hearts of men. They bring their own 
evidence with them. They are stored up in sacred 
books with many perishable superstitions. They may 
be mixtures of truth and error. But the truths com- 
mend themselves to every age by answering to 
experience; the errors perish, because experience 


convicts them. 
J. ALLANSON PIcTON. 
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The Ingredients of Happiness 


I have observed one ingredient somewhat necessary towards 
happiness which people of feeling would do well to acquire—a 
certain respect for the follies of mankind. MAcKENZIE. 


UMAN happiness, according to the most received 
notions, seems to consist of three ingredients— 
action, pleasure, and indolence; and though these 
ingredients ought to be mixed in different proportions, 
according to the dispositions of the person, yet no 
ingredient can be entirely wanting without destroying, 
in some measure, the relish of the whole composition. 
Indolence or repose, indeed, seems not of itself to 
contribute much to our enjoyment, but, like sleep, is 
requisite as an indulgence to the weakness of human 
nature, which cannot support an uninterrupted course 
of business or pleasure. That quick-march of the spirits 
which takes a man from himself, and chiefly gives satis- 
faction, does in the end exhaust the mind, and requires 
some intervals of repose, which, though agreeable for a 
moment, yet, if prolonged, beget a langour and lethargy 
that destroys all enjoyment. Education, custom, and 
example have a mighty influence in turning the mind to 
any of these pursuits ; and it must be owned that where 
they promote a relish for action and pleasure they are 
so far favourable to human happiness. In times when 
industry and the arts flourish men are kept in perpetual 
occupation, and enjoy, as their reward, the occupation 
itself, as well as those pleasures which are the fruit of 
their labour. The mind acquires new vigour, enlarges 
its powers and faculties, and, by an assiduity in honest 
industry, both satisfies its natural appetites and prevents 
the growth of unnatural ones, which commonly spring 
up when nourished by ease and idleness. ene 
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Luxury 
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Luxury, in general, means great refinement in the gratifica- 
tion of the senses; and it may be innocent or blamable, 
according to the age, or country, or condition of the person. 

HUME. 


T is impossible to say definitely this is and that is 
not a luxury; and, in general, that is not the way 
in which the question presents itself. We have rather 
to decide upon our general standard of life, and to 
adopt a certain scale of living more or less fixed for us 
by our social surroundings. We can all do something 
towards rationalising the habitual modes of expenditure, 
and adapting the machinery to such ends as are worthy 
of intelligent and cultivated beings. So far as inclina- 
tion is in the direction of vulgarity, of ostentatious 
habits, of multiplying idle ceremonies and cumbrous 
pomposities, we can protest, by our conduct at least, in 
favour of plain living and high thinking. But as far 
as social life is really adapted to the advancement of 
intellect, and the humanising and refinement of our sym- 
pathies, it promotes an improvement which cannot but 
outspread beyond the immediate circle. Even such 
pursuits, it is true, may incidentally become provo- 
cative of an objectionable luxury ; but whenever the en- 
joyments are such as havea tendency to raise the general 
standard they cannot be stigmatised as luxurious. 
Luxury is a vice which prompts many to run into 
expenses beyond what their circumstances will admit. 
And why? Because respect is attached to prodigality, 
and contempt is shown to those who do not maintain 
a similar profusion ; because the custom of lavish ex- 
penditure is universal, and because things that are super- 
fluous, useless, and frivolous are rendered almost neces- 
sary and indispensable. Here is the mischief of luxury. 


Sir LEsLiE STEPHEN, Social Rights and Duties. 
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Manners 
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The science of manners is probably move important to the 
happiness and virtue of men than we generally believe. 


JOUBERT. 


ANNERS which, in the widest sense of the 
term, are the expression of the culture of 
the sentiments and feelings have a perennial charm. 
Although they are often a mere veneering, serving as 
frequently, like beauty, to conceal baseness as to 
express nobility or elevation of mind; although, like 
beauty, too, they are mere form, still they can never 
cease to be interesting; like beauty, they have their 
roots deep down in the structure of the world; and 
without them human life would be as hard and prosaic 
as the world would be if shorn of its landscapes, 
horizons, and flowers. They affect us as a beautiful 
poem, or picture, or statue, which conceals more than 
it reveals; they have the charm that hangs around 
whatever suggests finer and nobler existences than are 
found in reality ; getting their effects from the artistic 
selection of the bright, the interesting, and the refined 
situations, and the suppression and rejection of all 
that is low, common, and unworthy. No man is so 
habitually refined and elevated, so uniformly at the 
height of his character, that he can afford to lay bare 
his thoughts and feelings in all their nudity. All have 
their low and ungenerous moments, their irritable, 
discordant, and tuneless intervals, their daily distempers 
of body and mind, which leave them with their noble 
and refined thoughts at neap tide; and hence the 
necessity of reserve, of courtesy, of dignity—in a word, 
of Manners. 


J. B. Crozier, Crvilisation and Progress. 
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Good Managers 


te 


A good manager is never out of time or bare of material. 
Part indeed of the very quality is to foresee, and to have 
everything prepared beforehand. CHESTERFIELD. 


HERE are few titles of honour higher than that 

of a good manager. A good manager must 

have keen perceptions, nice adjustment, a correct sense 
of proportion, and the power of organising the labour 
of others. Take a good manager of the household 
kind, and we find in her the faculties which make a 
successful general and a good commissary. She is not 
a woman who does the rough work of the house with 
her own hands, as is so often confounded with good 
management. Neither is she one who saves a penny 
here and there by sordid scrapings and uncomfortable 
providing, while maybe laying out pounds in un- 
necessary expenditure, or by that mysterious process 
known as muddling away money; but she is a woman 
who has foresight and the knack of seeing just what 
is wanted to make things fit and to render them 
beautiful ; a woman who catches the fugitive half-hour 
which, if it once escapes in the morning, is not to be 
captured for the whole day after ; a woman who knows 
when and where to hold a tight rein, and where to 
shake a loose purse; who has such a fund of “ making 
do” that no one ever sees a want, and whose substitu- 
tions are in such good taste that they are better than 
many another’s expensive primaries; a woman who, 
not trying to appear grander than she is, and not 
condescending to veneer, yet somehow contrives at 
all times to maintain a good appearance. It is part 
of her good management, indeed, to make the best of 
things, and not to let the world share her little secrets 
of arrangement. 


38 THE QUEEN. 
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The Love of Money 
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Avarice ts a vice which needs to be guarded against, more 
especially because to the greater part of mankind the pursuit 
of gain ts a matter of necessity. WHATELY. 


T has been truly said that the first of British games 
is the race for the making of money, and it is an 
all-absorbing game. It is also the shrine at which the 
whole world worships. We do not require to investi- 
gate the cause or the effect ; ordinary observation and 
our whole life-experience warrant one in declaring 
that gold is the idol which at the present day receives 
the most slavish homage. There is no deference so 
freely paid, no respectability so substantial, as that 
which is paid to riches. Every man must, of course, 
entertain a certain regard for money, that he may 
secure the comfort of his dependents; and _ these 
motives are clear, pure, and genuine, and the love of 
money is so far laudable, because necessary. The 
more care, therefore, is to be taken lest avarice should 
creep in and gain possession of the heart, under the 
disguise of what is allowable and right. 

It may be argued: “Money, like power, may be 
pursued simply as means towards an end.” No doubt 
it may. But in that case it is not money which is 
really the object of pursuit, but the things for which 
it is sought ; and the virtue or vice, wisdom or folly, of 
the pursuit of money must be judged of according to 
the character of the objects for gaining which the 
money is sought. Many persons, however, commence 
this perilous race with the best motives, quite untainted 
with the love of money; but long before the race is 
ended they have lost sight of their original aim and 
have become engrossed with the pursuit itself. 


RoserT LEE, D.D. 
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Love 
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Men ought to beware of this passion, which loseth not only 
other things, but itself. Whosoever esteemeth too much of 


amorous affection quitteth both riches and wisdom. 
BACON. 


ACON, in these days, would hardly have needed 
to urge so strongly the dethronement of the God 
of Love. The prevailing fault is not now to sacrifice 
all for love. Mischievous as is the extreme of senti- 
mental enthusiasm and a romantic extravagance of 
passion, it is not the one into which the young folks 
of the present day are likely to run. Prudential 
calculations are not, indeed, to be excluded in marriage ; 
to disregard the advice of sober-minded friends on an 
important point of conduct is an imprudence to be 
deprecated. But it is no condemnation of a sentiment 
to say that it becomes blamable when it interferes with 
duty and is uncontrolled by conscience. The desire of 
riches, power, or distinction—the taste for ease and 
comfort—are to be condemned when they transgress 
those bounds ; and love, if it keep within them, even 
though it be somewhat tinged with enthusiasm and a 
little at variance with what the worldly call prudence, 
may afford a better moral discipline to the mind than 
most other passions. It will not, at least, be denied 
that it has often proved a powerful stimulus to exertion 
where others have failed, and has called forth talents 
unknown before even to the possessor. What though 
the pursuit may be fruitless and the hopes visionary ? 
The result may be a real and substantial benefit, though 
of another kind; the vineyard may have been cultivated 
by digging in it for the treasure which is never to be 
found. 
WHATELY’s ANNOTATIONS OF Bacon’s Essays, 
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Inspirations 
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is their natural exercise the affections are the staple 
inspirations of human lives; they create homes 
and sustain them; they give purpose, motive, and 
dignity to the common pursuits of men; they con- 
stitute the basis of all human society, the common 
bond that prevents it from being destroyed by the 
fierce competitions of selfish men. The love of wife, 
husband, parent, child, brother, sister, friend, mankind, 
what else makes toil sweet and fills the wearisome 
details of business with a significance that challenges 
even the idealist’s reverence? The world would stag- 
nate but for this perennial inspiration of human love, 
which is as little remembered as the sunshine we walk 
in or the air we breathe. As the creator of all that is 
most beautiful in life, the stimulus to grand exertions, 
the fountain head of peerless achievement and glorious 
self-sacrifice, love holds the first place among the 
permanent inspirations of common human life. 

The ideal of duty is another of these permanent 
inspirations. To what nobleness has it not spurred 
general spirits? What victories over grinding tasks, 
immense labours, frightful perils, costly sacrifices, is it 
not perpetually achieving in obscure and lowly lives 
around us? The proof of the power of duty as an 
ever-present inspirer in the world of daily experience is 
so potent that it is unheeded, and we are sent roaming 
round the world to discover what may be found at our 
very doors. Again, to one who can comprehend the 
power of great deeds, the massive figures in human 
history who have impelled the wheels of progress are 
proofs of the omnipotence of ideas to arouse, sustain, 


and inspire. Tue InpDEx (U.S.A.). 
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Some Meditations of Marcus Aurelius 
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Marcus Aurelius ( 121-161), Roman Emperor, distinguished 
Sor the judgment with which he administered affairs, and for 
his philosophic culture. His “Meditations” were mostly written 
in the camp amid the tumult of war. 


F it is not seemly, never do it; if it is not true, 
never speak it; for your impulse should always 
be under your control. 

Accustom yourself to master things which you seem 
to despair of; for, if you observe, the left hand, though 
for want of practice it is insignificant in other business, 
yet it holds the bridle better than the right, because it 
has been used to it. 

Be not satisfied with a superficial view of things, but 
penetrate into their matter and form, and the end they 
were made for. 

Do not be imposed on by appearances; check your 
impulses, and moderate your desires, and keep your 
reason always in her own power, 

Our anger and impatience often prove much more 
mischievous than the things about which we are angry 
or impatient. 

Do not act as if you had a thousand years to throw 
away. Death stands at your elbow. Be good for 
something while you live and it is in your power. 
What remains but to live easy and cheerful, and crowd 
one good action so close to another that there may be 
the least empty space between them ? 

Omissions, no less than commissions, are often 
unjust. 

If you keep your mind staunch and well-disciplined, 
and be true to the best of yourself, standing boldly to 
the truth of your word and satisfied therewith, you will 
be happy. 
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The Universality of Religion 
AS 
Neither the commentator nor the student must forget that the 


materials of all religious thought and feeling lie in our own 
consciousness and moral reason. » ERSKINE OF LINLATHEN. 


HE feeling of religion springs up spontaneously in 
every human heart. It has ever been one of the 
most powerful moving forces of mankind, and it is only 
when other and sinister influences have been brought to 
bear upon a man that he ceases, if ever he cease, to 
be the subject of it. Religion is the feeling of deep 
reverence, awe, wonder, and dependence which the 
manifestation of that infinite, inscrutable Power in the 
universe excites within us. And such manifestations 
are being continually made to every human being from 
the early days of childhood, and almost as frequently 
find the responsive feeling. For it is not necessary to 
the existence of the feeling of religion that the Power 
which excites the feeling should be apprehended objec- 
tively, still less named or thought of correctly. 
Has not Wordsworth expressed this fundamental 
conception of religion in sublime language P— 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime, 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man ; 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. 


While we Avzow nothing but what our senses perceive, 
or our minds understand, we /ee/ that there is something 
more, alike unknown and unknowable, whose nature is 
shrouded in mystery which no intellect can fathom. 
Lorp AMBERLEY. 
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Women—the Danger Threatening 
Them 
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Women cannot fight man in the battle of life and appeal to 
his chivalry for protection at the same time. 
GOLDWIN SMITH. 


NATION is the product of its women in more 
ways than one. A slight declension in woman’s 
influence and refinement may have a disastrous bearing 
upon the community. If women are to enter into the 
strain of intellectual business and athletic activities, and 
escape the extinction of their true influence, they must 
learn to limit themselves to what they can do quietly, 
healthily, and heartily, and give up the ambition to be 
foremost in half-a-dozen lines at once; they must put 
health above everything else, and care more to be 
centres of love and gladness in a small sphere than 
recipients of flattery in a large one. Every woman 
of intellectual attainments and social leadership who 
either breaks down herself or brings into existence 
puny, neurotic offspring is doing more to discredit and 
lessen the cause of woman’s education and influence 
than a dozen brilliant scholars and reformers can do to 
commend it. 

Not that woman is inferior to man, and should be 
deprived of opportunities. Far from it. Woman has a 
higher function than man, a more vital relation to the 
welfare of the race, and at the same time a more 
sensitive and delicate organisation. Therefore, both 
for herself and her offspring, she needs to guard herself 
more carefully than man against the craze for excessive 
activity and ephemeral distinction, which is just now 
laying its destroying hand upon her. Woman cannot 
have both equality and privilege. 

W. D. Hyper, Practical Idealism. 
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Influence of the Marriage-tie 


And in the long years liker must they grow, 

The man be more of woman, she of man ; 

fle gain in sweetness and in moral height, 

She mental breath—nor fail in childhood care. 
TENNYSON. 


HE most profound and salutary influence in the 
progress of the world has come from the institu- 

tion of single and indissoluble marriage ; and where it 
has been most respected the highest and most influential 
civilisation will be found. Silently, slowly, but irre- 
sistibly, an enduring principle has made its way into 
man’s social existence, by the decree that elevated one- 
half of the human race to its just individual sphere of 
duty and responsibility and spiritual equality with the 
other half. When the dignity of her equal birthright 
was proclaimed, woman, as the helpmeet and com- 
panion of man, no longer the mere toy of passion or the 
unequal and degraded victim of polygamy, was assigned 
to her just and original place in the law of nature. Then, 
and not till then, the names of wife, mother, and daughter 
began to bear their true significance, and the tie of 
marriage was placed above all others. Upon this equal 
union the institution of the family is founded. Home 
and its relations, the care and education of her children, 
endowed the wife and mother with powers, duties, and 
responsibilities but little known before. Increasing 
confidence was followed by increased affection and 


respect. SENATOR BayarD (U.S.A.). 


LovE is the secret sympathy, 

The secret link, the silken tie, 

Which heart to heart and mind to mind 

In body and in soul can bind. ScoTT. 
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Argument 


Those who get to their opinions without reason are generally 
the persons who shut their eyes to all reasonable argument. 
SiR A. HELps. 


RGUMENT is always a little dangerous. It often 
leads to coolness and misunderstanding. You 
may.gain your argument and lose your friend, which 
is probably a bad bargain. If you must argue, admit 
all you can; but try to show that some point has been 
overlooked. Very few people know when they have 
had the worst of an argument, and, if they do, they do 
not like it. Moreover, if they know they are beaten, 
it does not follow that they are convinced. } State your 
case as clearly and concisely as possible, and if you 
shake his confidence in his own opinion it is as much 

as you can expect. 4» 

““Lorp Avesury, Zhe Use of Life. 


AN argument proposed with noise and blustering 
may break the head and dismount the brain, but it 
never makes impression on the understanding. Truth, 
like a gentle shower, soaks through the ears and 
moistens the intellect. 

CHATFIELD. 


‘Ir is weakness to enter into arguments when to 
sustain them you must assume the part of a teacher. 
In arguing with a person already well informed upon 
the subject in debate, you may politely refer to know- 
ledge which he already possesses ; but when he does 
not possess the knowledge you cannot argue with him: 
you must first teach him ; you must become didactic, 


and therefore odious. x ra raed Re 
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The Reproof of Life 
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The ear that heareth the reproof of Life abideth among the 
wise. SOLOMON. 


IFE is looked on as a discipline, a training for 
character, replete with experiences both joyful 
and sorrowful which can enrich the whole nature. The 
world is not a place to find pleasure in first of all, but 
to find wisdom. So not happiness, but duty, becomes 
the chief motive of those who appreciate the true 
situation. All experiences are full of meaning with a 
purpose, if only we will use them aright. They can 
and ought to develop in us a true and pure and strong 
character. They are meant to teach us wisdom, the 
knowledge of the world, and the knowledge of self. 
Life is the great educator. None can teach us lessons 
as life can, and encourage and reprove as life does. 
The reproof of life! Life has that for all of us; the 
bursting of the bubble of youthful hopes, the rude 
awakening from the idle dream. The world is a 
different place from what we once imagined, and our 
lives have run upon different lines from what we once 
fondly hoped. We have been chastened. We have 
been reproved. We have been pulled up against the 
inevitable. What is the reproof of life? The reproof 
of life will mean the sane and sensible bearing towards 
the laws of health and life which experience teaches. 
Weare inclined, however, to make too much of mere 
experience, or rather to limit the idea of experience to 
mere length of living. It does not follow that length 
of days brings wisdom. Experience teaches fools, we 
say. It ought to, but really it teaches everybody but 


fools. Hucu Buack, in Great Thoughts. 
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The Difficulty of Attainment 


Tate 


Human life is a voyage in which we can choose neither the 
vessel nor the weather, though much may be done in the 
management of the sails and the guidance of the helm. 

NORMAN MACLEOD. 


LL great things are difficult of attainment: they 
have their home in the high places which are so 
hardly accessible ; they lie in the far reaches against 
the currents of life, and must be sought with diligence 
and persistence and hardness and sacrifice. Common- 
ness is always near at hand; mediocrity is our daily 
companion ; the undistinguished we can have for the 
asking. But excellence, and things that are great 
and high and noble ; and that which lifts life into the 
sphere of beauty, the accuracy of the scholar, the 
disciplined genius of the artist, the grace of the 
cultured—these lie where the foot of man does not 
often come, and they can be reached only as the final 
issue of effort and sacrifice. Nothing that is great is 
easy. And it may be accepted as a truism of thought, 
as well as a commonplace for the guidance of practice, 
that, if a thing is easy of attainment, it will give no 
distinction to life, nor confer upon it a single touch 
of added glory. The teachers are uniform in their 
emphasis on this fact. Listen to this sentence from 
Matthew Arnold: “Excellence is not common and 
abundant ; on the contrary, as the Greek poet long 
ago said, excellence dwells among rocks hardly acces- 
sible, and a man must almost wear his heart out before 
he can reach her.” Greatness is in the heights; it is 
beyond the reach of the vulture’s eye, and the abode of 
it the eagle’s eye hath not seen. Those who attain it, 
generally spend life in one pursuit, for excellence is not 
often gained upon easier terms. Geb ee 
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The Evolution of Language 
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Solely under the need of communicating their ideas and 
JSeelings, men little by little developed speech. SPENCER. 


NY means by which information is conveyed by 
one mind to another is Language, and language 
existed on the earth from the day that animals began 
to live together. The mere fact that animals live 
together proves that they communicate. Among the 
ants—perhaps the most social of the lower animals— 
this power is so perfect that they not merely possess a 
few general signs, but seem able to convey information 
upon matters of detail. Among higher animals, various 
outward expressions of emotions are made, and these 
become of service for the conveyance of information to 
others. The howl of the dog, the neigh of the horse, 
the bleat of the lamb, and other signs, are all readily 
understood by other animals. Mr. Darwin has detected 
four or five modulations in the bark of the dog: “The 
bark of eagerness, as in the chase; that of anger as 
well as growling ; the howl of despair when shut up ; 
the bark of joy when starting on a walk with his 
master; and the very distinct one of supplication or 
demand, as when wishing for a door to be opened.” 
Now, these signs are as much language as spoken 


words. H. Drummonp, Ascent of Man. 


THE greatest epoch in human history is that which 
saw the genesis of written speech. I believe that 
hundreds of thousands of preceding years were sub- 
stantially sterile just because the educational acquire- 
ments of individuals could not be transmitted to their 
children by means of writing. Dae Sire 
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Wisdom and Knowledée 
ate 
It cannot be gotten for gold, neither shall silver be weighed 
for the price thereof, for the price of wisdom is above rubies. 
Jos. 

HE relation of knowledge to wisdom is extremely 
important. Knowledge is the indispensable 
foundation of reason and judgment, and without the 
necessary ideas wise conclusions cannot be formed. A 
man is often unable to determine what is right without 
the aid of knowledge, and an ignorant person cannot 
act wisely except by instinct or accident. Knowledge 
may exist without wisdom, but wisdom cannot exist 
without knowledge. The minds of many persons are 
filled with knowledge of very little value, and it is well 
known that extensive knowledge, and even a university 
education, may, and often do, co-exist with untruthful- 
ness, dishonesty, etc.; but wisdom and immorality 

cannot co-exist in the same person. 

“Wisdom,” according to Lamarck, “consists in the 
observation of a certain number of rules or virtues— 
viz., Love of truth in all things ; the need of improving 
one’s mind; moderation in desires; decorum in all 
actions ; a wise reserve in unessential wants; indul- 
gence, toleration, humanity, goodwill towards all men; 
love of the public good; contempt for weakness; a 
kind of severity towards oneself which preserves us 
from that multitude of artificial wants enslaving those 
who give up to them; resignation and, if possible, 
moral impassibility in suffering reverses, injustices, 
oppression, and losses; respect for order, for public 
institutions, civil authorities, laws, and morality.” 

Comp. 


To know that you do not know is the beginning ot 


wisdom. 
0 ConFucius. 
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Courage and Fortitude 
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OURAGE is that power of the mind which bears 
up against the evil that is in prospect ; fortitude 
is that power which endures the pain that is felt; the 
man of courage goes with the same coolness to the 
mouth of the cannon as the man of fortztude undergoes 
the amputation of a limb. Horatius Cocles displayed 
his courage in defending a bridge against a whole army 
of Etruscans ; Caius Mucius displayed no less fordztude 
when he thrust his hand into the fire in the presence of 
King Porsenna, and awed him as much by his language 
as his action. 

Courage seems to be more of a manly virtue; 
fortitude is more distinguishable as a feminine virtue. 
The former is, at least, more adapted to the male sex, 
who are called upon to act, and the latter to the 
females, who are obliged to endure. A man without 
courage would be as ill-prepared to discharge his duty 
in his intercourse with the world as a woman without 
fortitude would be to support herself under the com- 
plicated trials of body and mind with which she is 
liable to be assailed. Men can bear on great occasions, 
but in the innumerable petty trials of life women, as 
a rule, show more self-control and moral fortitude. 
Courage resists danger, fortitude supports pain. 
Courage may be a virtue or a vice, according to the 
circumstances ; fortitude is always a virtue. We 
speak of desperate courage, but not of desperate 
fortitude. A contempt or neglect of danger may be 
called courage; but fortitude is the virtue of a rational 
and considerate mind, and is founded in a sense of 
honour and a regard to duty. With regard to danger 
in general, fortitude has been called zutrepidity ; with 
respect to pain of body or distress of mind, patience ; 
with respect to injury, forbearance. 
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Faith in Ourselves—How to Obtain it 
ate 
Truth is not to be found by conjuring with great names or 


with old dates, but by persistent thought and investigation. 
J. BLanco WHITE. 


O establish a reliable faith in our own opinions, as 

well as gain the respect of others for them, one 

process is supremely necessary; and that is, that we 

strive to estimate at their proper value all facts, derived 

from whatever source they may be, and tend to whatever 
result their examination may. 

Facts are sacred, inasmuch as they are, rightly used, 
the substance of wisdom. Nor must we cultivate one 
set of facts that we may arrive at this or that conclusion 
which may be conducive to our greater comfort, and 
satisfy weak and unworthy predilections in our own or 
our associates’ minds. In society as it is at present, 
and swayed as it is in this or that direction, as may 
suit a vague and foolish estimate of what may pass, for 
the time, as respectable or orthodox, men are apt to 
govern their inquiries in a manner that may square 
with the dicta of prevalent opinions, instead of honestly 
considering what should be the course they should 
pursue with strict regard to integrity of purpose. We 
must not, if we value truth as the highest aim of 
humanity, sacrifice one jot or tittle of that honest 
direction to which all our efforts at examination should 


trad, S. SarnsBury, Human Interests. 


BELIEVE not all ye hear, nor all traditions, howeversacred ; 

Nor though handed down through many generations, 

Believed by millions, and repeated by the good and wise— 

Thy respected teachers and most revered elders. 

All are liable to err and to believe mere conjectures, 

And especially what cometh to us by birth and habit. 
BupDHA, 517 B.C. (¢vans. GENERAL FORLONG). 
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Look on the Bright Side 


fe that is of a merry heart hath a continual feast. 
SOLOMON. 
HERE is a proverb: “ He who has never made a 
mistake has attempted little of difficulty or value.” 
The worst use a man can make of his mistakes is to 
brood over them. If a mistake is reparable, let him 
never cease his efforts till he has repaired it. If, as is 
too often the case, it is incurable, let him bear the 
consequences manfully and cheerfully, devoting no 
more time or thought to his mistake than is necessary 
to help him from falling into it a second time. 

Nature has her moral as well as her physical hypo- 
chondriacs, and to brood over our mistakes is as bad 
for the healthfulness of the mind as brooding over our 
ailments is for the healthfulness of the body. Nay, even 
when our misfortunes seem to come from no fault of our 
own; when, so far as we can léarn from self-examina- 
tion, we need not reproach ourselves with any con- 
sciousness of mistake ; when it seems as if circumstances 
were really too strong for us; even then, if our misfor- 
tunes are past cure, and inevitable, let us not add to 
our misery by vain regrets. If we cannot alter our 
fate, let us alter ourselves. As the Spanish proverb 
says: “If we cannot get what we like, let us try to like 
what we can get.” The habit of looking at the bright 
side of things can be cultivated. However untoward 
outside things may be, the mind then soon springs back 
to its natural state. Cheerfulness, like other qualities, 
has the faculty of growing by what it feeds on. 

C. E. PLumptre, Studies in Little-Known Subjects. 


To mourn a mischief that is past and gone 
Is the next way to draw new mischief on. 
SHAKESPEARE. 
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Decrease of Independent Thinking 


Long experience has taught me that the majority of people 
like nothing better than to have their thinking done for them. 
GEORGE DAWSON. 


HINKING is an art which stands a good chance 
of perishing from among us. The risks to which 
independent thinking is exposed are manifold and 
dangerous. I think the Press, with all its great merit, 
is one of the chief enemies of independent thinking. 
To begin with, we are furnished every day with the 
best thoughts of able and trained minds on the subjects 
of the day in the daily papers. Even if he feels inclined 
to think, and to correct the excellent thoughts which 
are thus supplied to him at a nominal /price, by his 
own independent exercise of brain, a man has not 
time to do it, and he is satisfied to become the walking 
reflex of the newspaper to which he subscribes. Then, 
if the appetite is sufficiently omnivorous, he has the 
weekly Press with the more leisurely thoughts of 
distinguished minds; and if he has a few minutes 
still to spare, he has the monthly magazines wherewith 
to complete the cycle of his intellectual system. But 
all this is bad for independent thinking. We are 
grateful for the thoughts thus supplied to us, but they 
ought not to supersede thinking for ourselves. We 
have great waves of thought which do not so much 
arise in the community itself as among those who guide 
the community, and therefore, from the quick succession 
of impressions taking place from intercommunication 
throughout the world, the mind of Britain is becoming 
dead to external impressions, and thus _ intellectual 
apathy is the great danger of our nation. 


Lorp ROSEBERY. 
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The Disposal of the Dead 


Sa 


AN throughout all historic periods has got rid 
of his dead kin after some fashion. He has 
either hidden the body in a cave and closed the opening 
to protect its tenant from wild beasts; or he has 
embalmed and preserved so much as may be so 
preservable ; or the body has been buried beneath the 
earth’s surface, in soil, in wood, in stone, or metal ; 
each mode a delay only of nature’s method. Or, the 
body is burned, and so restored at once to its original 
element, in which case nature’s work is hastened—that 
is all. 

One of the many social questions waiting to be 
solved, and which must be solved at no very remote 
period, is, Which of these various forms of treatment is 
best for survivors? First, by the adoption of crema- 
tion, thousands of acres might be restored to better 
uses than that of becoming the receptacle of decaying 
bodies. The late Bishop of Manchester, having in the 
course of duty to consecrate a cemetery, observed: 
“Here is another hundred acres of land withdrawn 
from the food-producing area of the country for ever. 
Cemeteries are becoming not only an inconvenience, 
but an actual danger. I hold that the earth was made, 
not for the dead, but for the living. No intelligent 
faith can suppose that any Christian doctrine is affected 
by the manner in which, or the time in which, this 
mortal body of ours crumbles into dust.’’ Second, the 
reduction of wholly unnecessary and useless expenditure 
upon funeral rites is accomplished by cremation. The 
cost of funerals in England and Wales during one Be 
has been estimated at five millions sterling. 


Sir H. Tuompson, Modern Cremation. 
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Influence of Imaginary Examples 


ate 


N our day the direct education of children in moral 
ideas is much neglected. We all believe, how- 
ever, in the efficacy of good example, and example is 
one of the most effective ways of placing moral ideals 
before the mind and getting them rooted in the mind. 
For those little gifted with imagination it is the only 
effective way, because the idea is here presented clearly, 
vividly, and as a whole, while other methods suggest 
it less definitely, and require more constructive effort 
on the part of the recipient to ensure success. The 
example lives before the mind from day to day, and 
gets itself learned, as we learn to know the furniture 
of the room in which we live. 

The influence of imaginary examples, as set forth in 
literature, is much less duly estimated. Parents are 
too careless as to the literature on which their children’s 
imagination is nourished, and so wrong examples 
mingle in the memory with right ones, no due perspec- 
tive being observed among the crowd. Care should 
therefore be taken to surround the young with literature 
of the best ethical tendencies. To read of true heroes 
and heroines is to know them, and to know them is to 
love them. The presence of such glowing ideals of 
action on the mind makes for righteousness. But the 
literature, to be effective, must be much more than good 
in purpose and tendency ; goodness must be effectively 
presented, and that is as it presents itself in actual 
life. Literature, therefore, to have ethical value, must 
not only be of good intention, but must issue from the 
mind of the true literary artist, adding to the careful 
observation of things seen the idealist’s gift of making 
evident the beautiful things unseen. 

Dr. Sopuige BRYANT, Studies tn Character. 
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Wealth and Culture 


ete 


True wealth consists in health, domestic quiet, concord, 
public liberty, plenty of all that is necessary, and contempt 
of all that is superfluous. FENELON. 


HE commonest of commonplaces tells us how men 

are not to regard wealth as an end in itself, and 
certainly they have never been so apt thus to regard it 
as they are at the present day. Now, the use of culture 
is that it helps us to regard wealth as mere machinery ; 
and not only to say so, but to perceive and feel that it 
is so. If it were not for this purging effect wrought 
upon our minds by culture, the whole world, the future 
as well as the present, would inevitably belong to the 
Philistines. The people who believe most that our 
greatness and welfare are proved by our being very 
rich, and who most give their thoughts and lives to 
becoming rich, are just the very people whom we call 
the Philistines. Culture says: Consider these people 
then, their way of life, their habits, their manners ; look 
at them attentively, observe the literature they read, 
the things that give them pleasure, the words which 
come out of their mouths, the thoughts which make the 
furniture of their minds. Would any amount of wealth 
be worth having with the condition that one was to 
become just like these people by having it? And thus 
culture begets a dissatisfaction which is of the highest 
possible value in modifying men’s thoughts in a wealthy 
and industrial community. A wise man who became 
rich would perhaps continue to live on the same scale 
as before, and employ his increased wealth to procure 
more leisure or to allow him to direct his energy to work 
of some permanent value, though less immediate profit. 

; MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
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Traces of the Infinite 


ae 


Man has not made the universe, and no theory the human 
mind can frame will ever comprehend it. 
PROFESSOR W. JAMES. 


E stand on ocean’s shore, and sea billows roll 
before us—we look, and look again, the eye 
stretches further over the watery expanse, but beyond 
each wave there is a wave to come. The last stretch 
of the eye finishes amid misty vapour, but still the 
mind thinks of the host of waters that roll beyond. 
The eye can fix no limit, and as little can the mind; nor 
can we escape from the mysterious thoughts which 
arise within us. The shore seems to be the border of 
an immeasurable expanse, and we seem to float in 
mystery. 

Again, reclining upon some green bank, let us look 
directly upward; let us fix our attention upon that 
mysterious firmament, till the earth and all its objects 
sink from our view, and we are conscious of nought 
but the blue expanse. We seem to be raised from off 
this earthly scene ; we seem to be freed from connection 
with everything material. As something ethereal, we 
seem to soar in mid air; we seem to move in 
immeasurable space, where height and depth are not, 
and where length and breadth are unknown. 

Or we may alter the scene. Suppose that clouds 
begin to darken the sky, and roll in dark masses till 
the sky is hid. Whence come they? Whither do they 
go? As we stand and gaze, the lightning’s flash breaks 
through the darkest cloud, and seems to open to us a 
portal, through which we may look, and catch a glimpse 
of the immensity—the unfathomable—the immeasurable 
beyond—the Infinite. 


PROFESSOR CALDERWOOD, Pizlosophy of the Infinite. 
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Essentials of Character 


It ts not isolated great deeds which do most to form a 
character, but small, continuous acts blending into one another. 


E who lets the world, or his own portion of it, 
choose his plan of life for him has no need of 

any other faculty than the ape-like one of imitation. 
He who chooses his plan for himself employs all his 
faculties. He must use observation to see, reasoning 
and judgment to foresee, activity to gather materials 
for decision, discrimination to decide; and when he 
has decided, firmness and self-control to hold to his 
deliberate decision. It is possible that he might be 
guided in some good path, and kept out of harm’s way, 
without any of these things. But what will be his 
comparative worth as a human being? A _ person 
whose desires and impulses are his own—are the 
expressions of his own nature, as it has been developed 
and modified by his own culture—is said to have a 
character. One whose desires and impulses are not 
his own has no character, no more than a steam-engine 
has acharacter. If, in addition to being his own, his 
impulses are strong and are under the government of a 
strong will, he has an energetic character. Whoever 
thinks that individuality of desires and impulses should 
not be encouraged to unfold itself must maintain that 
society has no need of strong natures—is not the better 
for containing many persons who have much character 
—and that a high general average of energy is not 


desirable. J. S. Mitt, On Liberty. 


ALTHOUGH genius always commands admiration, 
character most secures respect. The former is more 
the product of brain-power, the latter of heart-power ; 
and in the long run it is the heart that rules the life. 

. SMILES. 
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Cultivate Small Pleasures 


Ste 


To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 
WORDSWORTH. 


ane HE people whom I most dread as guests,” 


remarked a woman noted for her generous 
hospitality, “are those who have no capacity for small 
pleasures.” Anyone who is accustomed to entertain 
much will easily recognise the class to which the 
speaker referred. They are the persons who are rest- 
less unless something is continually “going on,” as 
they express it. They cannot enter into the quiet 
enjoyments of the family in which they happen to be 
visiting. A walk, with no special object in view, is to 
them the tamest sort of recreation. They cannot 
understand another’s delight in finding a new flower ; 
they wonder why you go out on the verandah to view 
a fine sunset; the arrival of a new book—these are 
trifles beneath their notice. If there are children in the 
household, they pay no attention to their little ambitions 
and accomplishments. Mary’s amateur playing or 
John’s crude attempts at painting have little interest 
to the visitor who has no gift for finding happiness in 
small pleasures ; but to find it thus enables people to 
grow old gracefully, and in every way is a gift worth 
cultivating. 

Many of us are grumblers, but few of us use to the 
full the resources of happiness that are available. 
Happiness depends upon the treatment of what we 
have, and not of what we have not. Happiness is 
made, and not found. It comes from within, and not 
from without. We must open our hearts to the healing 
influences of ‘nature, and cease to despise small 
pleasures. 

Rev. E. J. Harpy, Zhe Business of Life. 
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Things Needful 


Ste 


This above all—to thine own self be true ; 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any man. 

SHAKESPEARE. 

HAT is necessary for true success in life? But 
one thing is needful. Money is not needful ; 
power is not needful; cleverness is not needful; fame 
is not needful; liberty is not needful; even health is 
not the one thing needful; but character alone—a 
thoroughly cultivated will—is that which can truly 
save us ; and if we are not saved in this sense, we must 


certainly be condemned. ProFEessor BLACKIE. 


THERE are innumerable qualities which make the 
man, and fit him for that work in life which he is meant 
to do; but there is one quality which is essential, 
without which a man is not a man, without which no 
really great life was ever lived, without which no really 
great work was ever achieved—that is, truth, truth in 
the inward parts. Look at all the really great and 
good men! Why do we call them great and good? 
Because they dare to be true to themselves—they dare 


to be what they are. Max MiLurr. 


Don’r object that your duties are so insignificant ; 
they are to be reckoned of infinite significance, and 
alone important to you. ‘‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth 
to do, do z¢ with all thy might,” with all thy worth and 
constancy. Much more, if your duties are of evidently 
higher, wider scope. If you have brothers, sisters, a 
father, a mother, weigh earnestly what claim lies upon 
you on behalf of each, and consider it as the one thing 
needful to pay hem more and more honestly and nobly 


what you owe. CARLYLE. 
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The Transfiguration of Nature 
by Science 


I believe that the greatest intellectual revolution mankina 
has seen is now slowly taking place by the agency of science. 
HUXLEY. 


NDER one of its aspects scientific progress is 
a gradual transfiguration of Nature. Where 
ordinary perception saw perfect simplicity, it reveals 
great complexity ; where there seemed absolute inert- 
ness, it discloses intense activity ; and in what appears 
mere vacancy it finds a marvellous display of forces. 
Each generation of physicists discovers in so-called 
“brute matter” powers which, but a few years before, 
the most instructed physicists would have thought 
incredible—as instance the ability of a mere iron plate 
to take up the complicated aerial vibrations produced 
by articulate speech, which, translated into multitudinous 
and varied electric pulses, are translated a thousand 
miles off by another iron plate, and again heard as 
articulate speech. 

When the explorer of nature sees that, quiescent as 
they appear, surrounding solid bodies are thus sensitive 
to forces which are infinitesimal in their amounts ; when 
the spectroscope proves to him that molecules on the 
earth pulsate in harmony with molecules in the stars ; 
when there is forced on him the inference that every 
point in space thrills with an infinity of vibrations 
passing through it in all directions, the conception to 
which he tends is much less that of a universe of dead 
matter than that of a universe everywhere alive—if not 
in the restricted sense, still in a general sense; and the 
conviction forced upon him is, that he is ever in the 
presence of an Infinite and Eternal Energy, from which 
all things proceed. 


HERBERT SPENCER. 
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On Reading 


The surest way of having no thoughts of our own is to take 
up a book every moment we have nothing to do. 
SCHOPENHAUER. 


T was a saying of Hobbes’s that if he had read as 
much as other men he would have shared their 
ignorance. An utterance so bold could afford to be 
made only by a man endowed with great capacities for 
independent thought. Most of us, unless we have 
fallen into the error of believing we are geniuses, 
have to be content with thinking over again the 
thoughts of other and greater minds than our own. 
As to what we should read, much must be left to age, 
and taste, and habits of thought. There are, however, 
two cardinal principles which should ever be borne in 
mind: first, that it is necessary to keep abreast of the 
principal thought and news of the time; and, second, 
that it is essential, in order to obtain a right estimate 
of present events, to cull some of the choicest flowers ot 
the history of the past. To keep fairly apace with 
general thought and news, newspapers and magazines 
are indispensable, though too much attention cannot be 
paid to Emerson’s advice—to learn the art of quickly 
and profitably assimilating their contents. To be for 
ever wrapped up in a newspaper, and to depend entirely 
on it for mental sustenance, is a humiliating position for 
people “heirs of all the ages, foremost in the ranks of 
time”; but it is acommon one, for there are thousands 
who never read anything else, and are content to let 
their intellects starve in the midst of plenty. But it is 
this very plenty which isso embarrassing. The majority 
of people who read at all read too much and think too 
little, falling into the error which Schopenhauer speaks 
of in the quotation at the head of this page. 
CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 
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Mental Atmosphere the Foundation 
of Character 


—a 


The impressions which man receives in childhood are the 
more easily retained. What is practised from youth gradually 
JSorms part of the character. PLATO. 


HE surroundings of a man are those influences 
which form the atmosphere in which he lives, 
which give colour to his daily life, and, often themselves 
unseen, are present with him for good or evil through- 
out his life. They affect and alter his nature and his 
happiness. A child is plastic, receptive. There are 
two ways of imprinting upon him the shape you desire 
as the result of your education: the one a conscious 
and perpetual, the other unconscious and atmospheric. 
If I wish to cast a bronze statue, I do not trouble about 
the bronze; all my care is about the mould, and it is 
on the perfection of the mould that the beauty of the 
statue depends. Again, I wish to mould the child. 
Education is an atmosphere, an environment—that is, 
an education of the unconscious mind. This, then, is 
my first great educational force, and this shall overcome 
the lines of hereditary evil or defect. I spend all my 
time in perfecting my mould—in other words, in seeing 
that the child’s surroundings are what I wish the child 
to become. The child knows nothing of the process. 
It does not interfere with its happiness, but increases 
it; and, best of all, the result is sure. A child cannot 
fail to bear the stamp of the atmosphere its mind has 
unconsciously breathed the first few years of its life, 
and it is this and nothing less that is the real founda- 
tion of its character. | Experience proves that nothing 
exerts so great an influence on the psychical organism 
as the moral atmosphere which is breathed by it. 


Dr. SCHOFIELD, The Unconscious Mind 
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The Perception of Beauty 


Sao 


To learn to appreciate the beauties of the world in which we 
live enhances the value of existence a thousandfold. 
PROFESSOR KEASTON. 


EAUTY is an all-pervading presence. It unfolds 
to the numberless flowers of the spring ; it waves 
on the branches of the trees and the green blades of 
grass; it haunts the depths of the earth, and gleams 
out in the hues of the shell and the precious stone. 
‘And not only these minute objects, but the ocean, the 
mountains, the clouds, the heavens, the stars, the 
rising and the setting sun, all overflow with beauty. 
The universe is its temple ; and those who are alive to 
it cannot lift up their eyes without feeling encompassed 
with it on every side. Now, this beauty is so precious, 
the enjoyments it gives are so pure and refined, so 
congenial with our tenderest and noblest feelings, and 
so akin to worship, that it is painful to think of the 
multitude of people as living in the midst of it, and 
living almost as blind to it as if, instead of this fair 
earth and glorious sky, they were tenants of a dungeon. 
An infinite joy is lost to the world by the want of 
culture of this specialendowment. The greatest truths 
are wronged if not linked with beauty, and they win 
their way most surely and deeply into the mind when 
arrayed in this their natural and fit attire. We do not 
sufficiently cultivate in children, or for that matter in 
ourselves either, the sense of beauty. Yet what 
pleasure is so pure, so costless, so accessible; indeed, 
so ever present with us? No man receives the true 
culture of a man in whom the sensibility to the 
beautiful is not cherished. Nature, on which we look 
every day, is not clear, but we find enough in it of 
beauty, surprise, and delight. CHANNING. 
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The Great Mystery 


—aea 


Our life is surrounded with mystery ; our very world is a 
speck in boundless space. We cannot imagine any origin, nor 
Soresee the conclusion. LorD AVEBURY. 


E meet with mystery on every side. Directly 
we begin to inquire we come upon ultimate 
facts we cannot explain. If by means of science we 
can trace any particular process to the operation of 
some general law, not only the general law, but the 
reason why that general law gives rise to that process, 
‘is unknown. The interpretations and revelations of 
science only multiply the inexplicable facts. Now, the 
law of our mind compels us to look in every case for 
an explanation, an antecedent to what we observe. 
We cannot escape from it, and therefore are always 
asking how or why these primary facts exist, and what 
that is which determines them to be. 
"The mysterious, unknown, unknowable something, 
‘ the antecedent of all consequents, the primary condi- 
tion of the existence of all things, fills us with that 
awe which has ever been considered the very first 
element in religion, as nothing else in the universe can 
do. All other things, however great and sublime, 
however recondite and complicated, we can hope by 
patient thought eventually to comprehend. But here, 
before the great mystery, we are helpless ; here is what 
we can never know, and before which we must ever 
subserviently bow down ; here is the limit of both our 
understanding and our activity, our knowledge and 
our action. 
The man of science alone truly sees that absolute 
knowledge is unattainable. He alone 4nows that under 
all things there lies an impenetrable mystery. | 


Rev. J. CRANBROOK. 
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Waste of Talent 


Sate 


Waste is the law of the world ; and nothing is more con- 
spicuous than the waste of talent. Sir A. HELPs. 


HE importance of self-knowledge is one which 
occurs to everybody with unpleasant force at a 
certain period of life, as though it were a fresh personal 
discovery. When a man has finally fixed himself in 
the groove along which he is to work for the remainder 
of his life, and begins to perceive definitely the limits 
of his possible career, the thought occurs to him in 
various forms. Some few happy men may possibly 
reflect upon the good fortune which has provided the 
appropriate sphere for their talents ; others will regret 
that they are doomed to be always cutting blocks with 
razors. But almost everybody has a tacit conviction 
that he would have done much better if he had known 
his talents at twenty years of age as well as he knows 
them at forty. Few and fortunate, indeed, are the 
men who have not to look back upon a lamentable 
waste of power, who have not spent the most valuable 
years of their lives in learning something which proves 
to be utterly useless, and making false starts along 
paths which lead to nothing. Men who have made 
a mark upon their contemporaries differ from their 
neighbours not merely in intrinsic power, but in some 
fortunate coincidence of circumstances which has 
enabled them to concentrate their energies from early 
life upon some given point. Yet we find that many 
even of the greatest men have, so to speak, been 
fighting with one hand tied; and, owing to a partial 
misdirection of their talents, have given us but a 
fragment of what might have been extracted from them. 


SATURDAY REVIEW. 
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Silence under Provocation 


Pate 


Be silent where reason is not regarded and truth is distasteful. 
FULLER. 


HERE are greater duties and lesser duties, but I 
am bold to say that times come in the life of us 
all in which there is not a more bounden duty than to 
be silent, and most certainly not.one thing which it is 
more for our advantage to do. e may all make 
mistakes, but never a more regrettable mistake—never 
one that more lowered us in the judgment of friends 
and people not friends—never one on which we looked 
back with deeper shame than when we opened our lips 
in the minute wherein we ought to have kept silence. 
It is rather by what we say, than by what we do, that 
we make enemies. The lesson for us all is the wisdom 
of keeping silence under provocation. Men and women 
of experience are afraid to get angry. They dread 
provocation more than they dread pain. And with 
good reason. There is no experience in ordinary life 
which more searchingly tries us, and tests us, than 
provocation. There is not an experience out of which 
many good people come worse. 

Whatever you may think of the unjust or unkind doing 
of a fellow mortal, beware what you say. If you are 
wise, you will hold your peace. No man can quite keep 
his dignity and self-respect while complaining that he 
has been ill used; but words may’ be uttered which, 
though repented of next day in dust and ashes, can 
never be forgot, but will abide as a black stain upon 
a good reputation. Among lesser sins I do not think 
there is one on which people look back with deeper 
humiliation than their sayings and doings when tried by 


provocation. 


Dr. A. K.,Boyp, Sermons. 
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The Cost of Pleasures 


-—aSte<— 


Mental pleasures never cloy, and, unlike those of the body, 
they are increased by repetition, approved by reflection, and 
strengthened by enjoyment. COLTON. 


HE disproportion in the world between pleasure 

and cost is almost ridiculous. The two or three 
shillings that gave us our first Shakespeare would go 
but a small way towards providing one of the perhaps 
untasted dishes on the dessert table. The choicest 
masterpieces of the human mind—the works of genius 
that through the long course of centuries have done 
most to ennoble, console, brighten, and direct the lives 
of men—might all be purchased, I do not say by the 
cost of a lady’s necklace, but by that of one or two of 
the little stones of which it is composed. Compare the 
relish with which the tired pedestrian eats his bread 
and cheese with the appetites with which men sit down 
to some stately banquet, and we may gain a good 
lesson of the vanity of riches. The transition from 
want to comfort brings with it keen enjoyment and 
much lasting happiness. The transition from mere 
comfort to luxury brings incomparably less and costs 
incomparably more. Let a man of enormous wealth 
analyse his life from day to day, and try to estimate 
what are the things and hours that have afforded him 
real pleasure. In many cases he will say that he has 
found it in his work, or in the hours spent with his 
cigar, his newspaper, or his book, or in his game of 
golf, or in hearing his daughter sing, or in welcoming 
his son on his returnfromcollege. Let him look around 
the adornments of his home and ask how many of these 
things have given him a pleasure at all proportionate 


to their cost. Lecxy, Zhe Map of Life. 
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Importance of Thought 


In old days there were many exacting duties laid on man by 
authority, temporal and ecclesiastical; but among these thinking 
was not included. ANTHONY HOPE. 


LL history, all experience, goes to prove that in the 
long run enjoyment is not diminished, lives are 
not marred, by thought, but by the want of thought. 
No one was ever known to mourn for having thought 
too much. And there is no period in life when impulse 
is more dangerous and thought more necessary than in 
early youth. Not only will your character in the future 
be good or bad, admirable or despicable, in proportion 
to your thoughtfulness or thoughtlessness now, but 
your physical condition, your intellectual worth, your 
social status, your success in life or your failure, your 
happiness or your misery, will all be determined in the 
self-same way. Fate often hangs upon seeming trifles. 
At any moment something may occur which will 
irrevocably seal your destiny in the world. At any 
moment an impulse may arise in you which, but for 
thought, will hurry you on to your destruction. At 
any moment, but for thought, you may say or do 
something which will irretrievably blight your life. 
George Macdonald’s words, sung carelessly enough 
oftentimes in drawing-rooms, embody one of the 
profoundest and saddest truths :— 
Alas ! how easily things go wrong ! 
A sigh too much or a kiss too long— 


Then comes a mist and a blinding rain, 
And life is never ‘he same again. 


Think, therefore, about everything, but especially about 
your own conduct. Think before you speak. Think 
before you act. 


PROFESSOR MOMERIE, Preaching and Hearing. 
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The Master-Force of the World 


Sk 


The gospel of character is the one universal gospel, pro- 
claimed everywhere in all ages. It is the voice of experience, 
the verdict of the moral nature of man. FROTHINGHAM. 


EOPLE have always pondered the question as to 
what is the greatest force in the world. Some 
men of keen knowledge of the world have claimed that 
money is the greatest force, and that the rich man is 
the man of power. Others will tell you that brain has 
the ascendant. In such an intellectual environment the 
young man will conclude that knowledge is the greatest 
force, and the man of genius will receive his homage. 
Others will tell you that love is the master-force in the 
world. They open history’s pages and show that love, 
in the blindness of its passion, has ruined statesmen and 
beggared millionaires, wrecked empires, and sapped the 
foundations of the strongest thrones. One or other of 
these three forces has received the crown as the greatest 
forcein the world. There is, however, one force superior 
to any of them. Character is greater than money, 
intellect, or love, because it determines the use and 
direction of these three. It is the character of the rich 
man which determines whether he shall be a benefactor 
or acurse to society. It is character which determines 
whether the learned man shall use his knowledge as a 
destructive or as a constructive force. It is character 
which determines whether love shall be a passion 
working havoc in human life or a grace beautifying 
and ennobling life. Thus character is the determining 
force behind money, intellect, and love, and so it is the 
greatest force in human lite. 

All that is good in the world is upheld by men of 
character, and without their presence in it the world 
would not be worth living in. Rev. J. CARSON. 
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Recreation 


ate 


A proper balance of work and recreation is an essential 
condition of health, efficiency, and happiness. LYTTON. 


HE word “recreation,” like many English words 
that signify abstractions, condenses much philo- 
sophy within itself; for as “creation” means a 
forming, ‘‘recreation” means a forming anew; and 
as in etymological derivation, so in actual truth, 
re-creation is nothing but a renovation of the vital 
energies. Leisure time and appropriate employment 
serve to repair the organic machinery impaired by 
excess of work. The literal meaning of the word is 
therefore instructive, as showing that what our fore- 
fathers saw in recreation was not so much play or 
pastime as the recreation of enfeebled powers of work. 
And I do not know that within the limits of one word 
they could have left us a legacy of thought more true or 
more solemn in its admonition. Recreation is, or ought 
to be, not a pastime entered upon for the sake of the 
pleasure which it affords, but an act of duty undertaken 
for the sake of the subsequent profit which it ensures. 
Therefore we may define recreation as that which, with 
the least expenditure of time, renders the exhausted 
energies most fitted to resume their work. Such is a 
true definition of recreation ; yet I am aware there are 
many things called by this name which cannot possibly 
fall within this definition, and it is doubtful whether 
nine persons out of ten ever dream either of attaching 
such a meaning to the word or of applying such a 
principle to the thing itself. 
G. J. Romangs, in Wineteenth Century. 


Ar no period of life make your recreations your chief 
employment, but choose such as are healthful, short, 


and apt to refresh you. JEREMY TAYLOR. 
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The Philosophy of Work 


—aaa 


Love labour, for, if thou want it not for food, thou mayest for 
physic. It is wholesome for thy body and good for thy mind. 
W. PENN. 


HEN man began to toil, not his fall, but his 
salvation, was begun. When he cleared his 
first field of thistles, and in his work his sweat fell 
heavy on the rescued soil, his joy and not his sorrow 
began; for labour ends in delight, and is the only 
mother of true rest ; and it is by what a thing ends in, 
and not by what it is while it is being done, that we 
judge the thing. Out of the noble pains of labour, 
struggling with all the reluctant elements of nature, 
have streamed into humanity all the blessings it has 
loved and rejoiced in—all knowledge, all discovery, 
the interests which awake and kindle us, poetry and 
art, law, civil order, the gentleness and greatness of 
life, the high conceptions of the imagination, and all 
our grasp of nature. Little would we care to go on, 
were it not for the difficulties ; little would we care for 
the results, if we had not won them with trouble; 
little would we care for rest, if it were not filled with 
the exulting memories of labour. Work is the law of 
our being—the living principle that carries men and 
nations onward. 

The philosophy of work consists in its necessity. 
The brain cell cannot in health cease to be active, 
except to a partial extent during sleep. It must 
transform its contents into energy of some sort. There 
must be some output of mind from the mind-cell, and 
of motor stimulus from the motor-cell. For health, for 
happiness, and for efficiency, right work rightly done is 
the most important matter in any man’s or woman’s 


life. Comp. 
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The Development of Civilisation 


The advent of civilisation is the appearance of a want, and 
the first act of civilisation springs from an attempt to supply 
the want. BANCROFT. 


ORTUNATELY for the earlier inhabitants of the 
world, and for the vast majority of those who 
now inhabit it, a scientific knowledge of the laws of 
nature is not necessary for a knowledge of the arts of 
life. We may sometimes fancy that the industrial arts 
were not so well known to remote antiquity ; but the 
fact is that the arts of building, spinning, weaving, 
writing, mining, and working metals have all come 
down to us from pre-historic times, and neither history 
nor tradition can tell us where they originated. The 
earliest people of antiquity, such as the Egyptians and 
Chaldeans, show us that civilisation was much older 
than their time. Egypt was at the height of a magni- 
ficent civilisation 5000 years B.c., evidences of which 
abound in the records, ruins, and other remains of that 
country. At this time (5000 B.c.) Egypt was an old 
country, the people civilised, their architecture grand 
and imposing, their language reduced to writing, their 
agriculture rich in sheep, oxen, asses, and other 
domesticated animals. What their public and private 
life was may be inferred from inscriptions on the walls 
of the tombs at Memphis. 

Is civilisation natural to man, or is it a thing artificially 
superinduced upon him from without? The answer 
depends on the truth or untruth of the theories of 
Agassiz and Darwin as to the origin of man. Is man 
a natural product? If so, he must have started 
originally from low beginnings, and the arts of civili- 
sation are the natural outcome of the progressive 


growth of his nature. Cour” 
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Tact 


Ste 


No man can be useful in life without tact ; it is the posses- 
ston of a nice perception and a skill that will enable us to fight 
our way through the world. JAMES ELLIs. 


ANY people with the best motives and intentions, 
and with a large capacity for doing good, 
almost utterly fail of usefulness and throw their lives 
away because they lack the gift of tact. They perform 
their kindest deeds in such a way as to rob them of nearly 
all their power to comfort or cheer. They speak the 
wrong word, giving pain when they wanted to give 
pleasure. They make allusions to themes on which no 
word should be spoken. They are ever touching 
sensitive spots. When they enter a home of sorrow, 
drawn by the truest sympathy, they are almost sure 
to make tender hearts bleed the more by some want 
or fitness in word or act. Others may not have one 
whit more desire to be useful. Yet because of their 
gentle tact they scatter gladness all about them, and 
are ever performing sweet ministries of good. Their 
thoughtfulness seems intuitively to understand just 
what will be the best word to speak or the fittest thing 
to do. Tact has a wonderful power in smoothing out 
tangled affairs. In the home it is an indispensable 
oil. Quiet tact will always have the soft word ready 
to speak in time to turn away anger. It knows how 
to avoid unsafe ground. It can put all parties into a 
good humour when there is a danger of clashing. It 
is silent when silence is better than speech. Talent is 
power—tact is skill; talent knows what to do—tact 
knows how to do it ; talent makes a man respectable— 
tact will make him respected ; talent is wealth—tact 
is ready-money. For all the practical purposes of life 
tact carries it against talent—ten to one. 
Dr. J. R. Mitter, Week-day Religion. 
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Success 
ate 
Men rarely succeed in changing the world ; but a man seldom 


Jails of success if he lets the world alone and resolves to make 
the best of tt. LYTTON. 


LL success can be worth having only when it is 
achieved honestly and without hurt to a man’s 
conscience. It certainly is not, and never should be, 
the be-all and end-all of existence. No man need make 
himself miserable if he has not made the mark in the 
world which he aimed at. The way to gain honest 
success is to do just what a man can do; not attempting 
too much, and doing well whatever he does without a 
thought of fame. As no man is ever completely and 
thoroughly successful, so no man, however mediocre 
his talents, but is at some period of life crowned with 
the desired wreath. If he be wise, he will estimate such 
moments and such triumphs at their true worth. After 
all, be he ever so energetic, or clever, or strong, he will 
own that that which he has achieved may be put down 
rather to a combination of circumstances than to his 
own merit. If he be a thoughtful man, he will also 
know and feel that no man can be self-made; that the 
hints of others, the kindness of friends, the wants of 
society, and the general thoughts floating about the 
world at the time—these have been too often the wind 
and the tide which have given one ship a favourable 
voyage and the pre-eminence over others, not the 
special merit of her commander. In everything we do 
or attempt to do, however, the very first condition of 
success is to understand clearly the result we desire to 
produce, so as to suit the means to the ends ; and then 
to thrust on one side everything irrelevant to it, and 
give our undivided attention to the special object in 


meee J. H. Frisweti, The Gentle Life. 
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The Seed of a Golden Harvest 


Ka 


One secret act of self-denial is worth all the mere good 
thoughts, warm feelings, passionate prayers, in which idle 
people indulge themselves. CARDINAL NEWMAN. 


HERE is a habit of mind which is quite essential 
to the maintenance of the spirit of self-improve- 
ment—a habit of the utmost possible importance in the 
pursuit of knowledge and in all the duties of life—a 
habit which, at first sight, appears inconsistent with 
happiness, but which, in reality, lies at the foundation 
of all that constitutes happiness—a habit so connected 
with the highest principles that it forms one of the first 
requirements of religion itself—the habit of self-denial. 
Self-denial—the scoff of the self-indulgent, the scorn of 
the passionate, and the wonder of the foolish—is, I 
admit, a hard-favoured virtue, but of such surpassing 
excellence that the young man who has the fortitude 
to make it his own will find it the bulwark of his 
morals, the shield of his honour, the controller of his 
passions, the helper of his infirmities, the finder of his 
fortune, the guardian of his health, the seed sown in 
youth of golden harvests to be reaped in age. 

It is true the repression of the passions is a struggle, 
but it is a struggle worth making—a struggle against 
evil and for the noblest ends. Each effort of self- 
denial is driving down another stake of the fence which 
is to guard your character, your substance, and your 
happiness. Each bad passion subdued is a thorn 
plucked out of your pillow. And, lastly, so far from 
self-denial making life a perpetual struggle, it becomes 
in time a habit, which makes it second nature; reason 
having acquired its rightful ascendancy, the passions 
submissively obey, and are even proud of the kingly 


yoke. 17 Sir E. BAINEs. 
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The Enigma of Life 


HO 


Life is the “vital spark of heavenly flame.” At present we 
know not whence it comes. It belongs to plants and animals. 


E must conclude that the problem of Man’s 
Wherefore, Whence, and Whither was meant 

to be insoluble. When we reflect upon the number of con- 
summate intellects, gifted with every variety of mental 
endowment and rich in every moral excellence which 
gives clearness to the vision and depth to the spiritual 
intuition, who, age after age, have exhausted thought 
in fruitless efforts to discern the word of the great 
Enigma, it seems idle to fancy that we can be more 
fortunate than they. Centuries have added scarcely 
one new fact to the materials on which reason has to 
work, nor perfected a single one of the faculties by 
which that work is to be done. We possess scarcely a 
single item of knowledge of Divine or of human 
nature which was not as familiar to Plato and to Job 
as to ourselves; assuredly we have no profounder 
poetic insight than the one, no finer philosophic instru- 
ment than the other. What baffled them may well 
baffle us also. It is hard to find no answer to such 
questions. It would be yet worse to simulate content 
with official answers at once inadequate and uncon- 


sciously untrue. W. R. Grec, Enigmas of Life. 


Ir is not given us to understand Life’s mysteries ; 

Yet, confessing to the Unknown, perchance Unknowable, 

The wise man seeks to comprehend the Known. 

Granting that all beyond our experience is to us 
unknown, 

He is here humbly silent. 


CHINESE, 3000 B.C. (paraphrased by GEN. FORLONG). 
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Simplicity 


In character, in manners, in style, in all things, the supreme 
excellence is simplicity. LONGFELLOW. 


IMPLICITY of thought, words, and actions con- 
stitutes one of the principal charms of humanity. 
It is of very rare occurrence, and very difficult of 
attainment. We sometimes read in poetry of the 
simplicity of rural life and of dwellers in a cottage; 
but the simplicity is found only in the poetry. When 
you examine into the reality you find as much artful- 
ness and double-mindedness in the country as in the 
town, among the ignorant as among the educated. 
Sometimes, too, savages are held up as the models of 
simplicity. The representation is founded on the same 
mistake in both cases—the mistake of confounding 
ignorance with simplicity, whereas they are as far as 
the poles asunder. 

The word “simple” signifies that which is single or 
uncompounded, and carries out this idea in all its 
applications. A man whose thought and speech are 
simple will soon become marked by the same virtue 
throughout his character. He will be a man of single 
purpose, thoroughly truthful and plain in all his doings. 
This will necessarily follow from the moulding power 
our thoughts have over us. “As a man thinketh in his 
heart, so is he”; for the thoughts are moulds into 
which our feelings and purposes are all cast. Nor is 
any feature of character more charming than this 
simplicity. It means that a man is free from guile and 
double intentions; that he is free from artifice, and 
those artificial modes of life which tend so greatly to 
complicate society and take away from it all its ease 


and pleasure. Rev. J. CRANBROOK. 
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Self-Reliance 


ate 


Self-reliance and self-denial will teach a man to drink out of 
his own cistern, and eat his own sweet bread. BACON. 


ELF-RELIANCE implies individual independence, 

J so that if a man want anything he must get it for 
himself ; if he want anything done he must do it 
himself. When a man has a help at hand in every 
difficulty, of course he will resort to it. We are all 
naturally inclined to indolence, or, at all events, we 
never think it worth while to exert ourselves if we can 
be as well supplied without exertion. But without 
effort no power will be developed, and therefore a state 
of independence is necessary to the full development of 
the man. And men are naturally self-reliant. The 
moment a baby can go alone it goes itself and initiates 
all kinds of work, proud to be doing something. The 
rich are ashamed to have their children do anything 
menial, as if menial and mean were the same word. 
The poor cannot be bothered to teach work to babies, 
and when their babies get to be old enough they over- 
load them with it untaught. Hence the child comes to 
maturity educated to sloth, bad health, and reliance on 
others, or to hate the burden which crushes him. 
Self-reliance is destroyed every way—in work, thought, 
and opinion. Of all elements of strength, none is more 
vital than self-reliance—a determination to be one’s 
own helper, and not to be dependent on others. Nothing 
is more subversive of individual character than for a 
man to lose faith in his own abilities for the attainment 
of any worthy object in life. The spirit of self-help is, 
in fact, the root of all genuine progress in the individual 
and in a nation. And the maxim, “Help yourself and 
God will help you,” indicates the higher law which is 
based upon independent effort. 
130 
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Our Heritage from the Past 


ote 


Science is the great store-house of generations, and in it lie 
ready to any man's hand materials which centuries of labour 
have gathered. J. FISKE. 


E are the heirs of Time. Unhappily, it is the 
nature of heirs to be heedless of the origin of 

their wealth, ungrateful to those who created it. We 
accept what comes to us, heedless of the signs it 
bears of hard toil, struggle, and suffering. Who, on 
descending to breakfast and finding the well-prepared 
table, gives a thought to the invention, the energy, 
and the misery which during millions of years have 
been working towards that result? The eye passes 
without pausing over each familiar detail. On the 
bleached damask stand the electro-plated teapot and 
toast-rack, the china service and glass butter-dish, 
the bronzed urn and the morning’s TZimes; but 
they call up no image of the plantations of China, 
the factories of Sheffield and Staffordshire, or the 
epitomised nation of Printing House Square. The 
very bread and milk carry the meditative mind back 
to a period when some full-eared grass became the 
parent of the wheat we sow, and tempted man to cease 
wandering amid swamps and forests in search of game, 
thus beginning civilisation, which was to replace the 
nomadic existence. With the agricultural life came 
the domestication of animals and their improvement ; 
and the milk on our table is an interesting example of 
a.natural function which has been raised into a social 
function ; the small quantity of milk given to the cow 
for the nourishment of its calf is exaggerated into the 
forty pints daily for the nourishment of several families. 


G. H. Lewes. 
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The Beneficent Influence of Hobbies 


Generally speaking, a hobby keeps one in good humour and 
good health, and is the one unchanging companion in declining 
days. LECKY. 


OBBIES have a decided tendency for good, not 
only on the young, but on the old. .Many a 
youth has been started on his path through life by the 
adoption of a hobby. It has filled up his spare time, 
and given him something to think about. Many a 
hobby adopted in youth may be found of benefit in 
after-life. Suppose a lad had learned to use tools, the 
struggle for existence is becoming greater every day, 
and no one can ever be the worse for having learned 
some handicraft. On the contrary, if a young man 
has to go abroad to a new land to make his living, he 
may find the hobby of his youth of great utility. 
Almost any hobby teaches business habits, and instils 
into the mind that sort of ambition which no one need 
be ashamed of—ambition to excel. But still more, in 
later life, when cares press and actual occupation may 
diminish ; when children leave the home, and quieter 
times settle down around one; then a genuine hobby— 
a pursuit in which one can for a time find absorbing 
interest, and which may furnish stimulating intercourse 
with others who have the same tastes—may be of 
incalculable benefit. It provides occupation of a 
congenial nature, and this may be as the wine of life 
to people in middle age. Hobbies have helped many 
an octogenarian to enjoy life, and to be a blessing to 
his fellows to the very end. Again, how a hobby may 
alleviate disease no one but a sufferer knows. Such 
pursuits d70aden a person’s character and nature, and 
are among the best preservatives against selfishness 
and worldliness. 


Comp. 
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Riches in Old Age 


Apply your mind to objects of interest to yourselves as well as 
of good to others. That is the true way of getting repose in old 
age. Lorp BROUGHAM. 


O be happy in old age—at a time when men 
should leave for ever the toil, anxiety, and 
worry of money-making—they must, during youth and 
middle life, have kept their minds healthily active. 
They must familiarise themselves with knowledge, and 
take an interest in all that has been done, and is doing, 
to make the world wiser and better. There is enough 
leisure in most men’s lives to enable them to interest 
themselves in history and biography. They may also 
acquire considerable knowledge of science, or of some 
ennobling pursuit different from that by which money 
is made. Mere amusement will not do. No man can 
grow happy upon amusement. The mere man of 
pleasure is a miserable creature—especially in old age. 
The mere drudge in business is little better. Whereas 
the study of literature, philosophy, and science is full 
of tranquil pleasure down to the end of life. If the 
rich old man has no enjoyment apart from money- 
making, his old age becomes miserable. He goes on 
grinding in the same rut, perhaps growing richer and 
richer. What matters it? He cannot eat his gold. 
He cannot spend it. His money, instead of being 
beneficial to him, becomes accurse. He is the slave of 
avarice, the meanest of sins. Cariedel 


Tue failure of the mind in old age is often less the 
result of natural decay than of disuse. Ambition has 
ceased to operate ; contentment brings indolence. Men 
have been known to die, literally speaking, of disease 


induced by intellectual vacuity. Sir B. Bropiz. 
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Quarrels 
ate 


In most quarrels there is a fault on both sides. A quarrel 
may be compared to a spark, which cannot be produced without 
a flint as well as steel. COLTON. 


NE of the most important things to be borne in 
mind is, that most quarrels are quarrels that 
depend upon words. These form the main substratum 
of all contentiousness. You may do a man a sub- 
stantial injury, and be easily forgiven ; but utter only 
one injurious word, and there is a fine opening for a 
quarrel. Also, in the conduct of a quarrel, there is 
nothing so much to beware of as the use of injurious 
words. Some people transact a quarrel so neatly that 
they invariably appear to be in the right. Exaggera- 
tion is always punished, and never more speedily than 
when employed in a quarrel. 

The common saying, that it takes two to make a 
quarrel, and the much deeper saying of the Spaniard, 
that the man who makes the rejoinder—who says the 
third thing—is the man upon whose shoulder the 
quarrel rests, are both true sayings. I carry the 
thought still further, and maintain that, in most cases, 
if you can make it up with yourself, you can almost 
immediately make it up with your opponent. That is, 
in the accidental quarrels, which are the most numerous. 
What happens is, that you say or do something which 
you secretly regret ; but your regret turns to anger, 
and you go on enlarging your saying or your doing, 
almost from spite against yourself. Make friends with 
yourself, and you will soon find that you can make 
friends with your opponent. If there is any time ina 
man’s life when what generosity of nature he may have 
is especially serviceable to him, it is in the midst of a 


quarrel. Sir A. HEtps. 
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Procrastination 


rBVIE— 


Never delay till to-morrow what reason and conscience tell 
you ought to be performed to-day. To-morrow is not yours. 
CHANNING. 


HE folly of allowing ourselves to delay what we 
know cannot be finally escaped is one of the 
general weaknesses which, in spite of the injunction of 
moralists and the remonstrances of reason, prevail in 
most minds ; even they who most steadily withstand it 
find it the most pertinacious of their passions, always 
renewing its attacks, and, though often vanquished, 
never destroyed. Thus life is languished away in the 
gloom of anxiety, and consumed in collecting resolutions 
which the next morning dissipates, in forming purposes 
we scarcely hope to keep, and reconciling ourselves to 
our cowardice by excuses which, while we admit them, 
we know to be absurd. 

When evils cannot be avoided, it is wise to contract 
the interval of expectation, to meet the mischiefs which 
will overtake us if we fly ; without suffering the conflicts 
of doubt and the anguish of anticipation. To act is easier 
than to suffer ; yet we every day see the progress of life 
retarded by the wis znerti@, the mere repugnance to 
motion, and find multitudes repining at the want of 
that which nothing but idleness hinders them from 
enjoying. 

Almost all indolence and fickleness spring from 
procrastination ; while thinking about what we shall 
do, and doubting whether we can do it or not, we 
allow the opportunity of action to slip through our 
hands. “What thou doest do quickly” is the maxim 


of human as well as of divine wisdom. 
.). ADDISON. 
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MAY 15 





Praise and Blame 


Sate 


The praise of men is not the test of our praiseworthiness ; 
nor is their censure; but either should set us upon TESTING 
ourselves. WHATELY. 


T is an important question whether in giving praise 

or blame we should bestow it merely on actions, 

or whether we should take the motives into account, 
and ground our verdict upon them. The moralists, 
almost without an exception, hold by the latter rule. 
They say it is the motive which constitutes the virtue of 
the action, and it is therefore that alone with which 
praise and blame have to do. But there are some 
considerations which lead one to demur to this con- 
clusion. In the first place, it leads to great injustice. 
It imposes upon the judge a decision for which he has 
no competent powers. It supposes a penetration into 
the inner workings of the heart which no one does or 
can possess. But it is in the generality of the judgment 
that the injustice often lies. Secondly, it is the actions 
of others which directly affect us, and not the motives 
by which they are directed. The motives will make 
themselves felt in the actions; and the action which 
proceeds from love will excite different feelings from 
that which proceeds from hate; but then the effect is 
produced, not by the motive, but by the form which it 
causes the action to take. To it, therefore, it seems to 
be just that the praise or blame should be given. 
Nevertheless, there should be no judge whose dictum 
we So respect as that of our own conscience. But, after 
all, the great thing is so to live as to deserve praise ; 
and then, whether it be given or not, the mind will find 
within itself sufficient recompense in its own peace and 


blessedness. 
a Rev. J. CRANBROOK. 
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MAY 16 





Perseverance 


ate 


No abilities, however splendid, can command success without 


intense labour and persevering application. 
A. T. STEWART. 


HE race in life is not to the swift, but to the 
persevering, and therefore the valuable thing in 
life’s battle is to realise the idea that to be successful | 
one must come to it equipped with knowledge, earnest- 
ness, and perseverance. Even with ordinary talent, 
perseverance will overcome difficulties which at first 
appear insuperable ; and it is wonderful how obstacles 
may be removed by continued attention to any particular 
point or course of action. As certainly as we see one 
man excel another, so certainly do we see the power 
and necessity of perseverance. In no cases can we 
fail to be convinced that all eminence is attained 
through its influence and its ordeals ; and we are equally 
assured of the impossibility of acquiring eminence 
without it. When we behold elegance, dexterity, or 
power, never let us think that they are there without 
labour, or merely as the gifts of partial nature ; but let 
us feel that the self-same gifts may be ours, through 
the means of perseverance. 

To succeed we must possess a determined spirit ; and 
if we wish to attain any proficiency in the arts or 
sciences, the mind must be firmly set on an objective 
point, to reach which the heart, the head, and the will 
must work in unison together. Consider nothing an 
impossibility which has ever been done, or from the 
nature of thing's it is possible to do. Our advantages 
in life bear a direct proportion to the exertions we make 
to secure them; by neglecting them they often flee from 


us, never to return. 
Tuomas STRACHAN, £ssays on Life and Character. 
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MAY 17 





Importance of Testing our 
Convictions 


We know only in part, and we therefore know wrongly. 
A. J. BALFOUR. 


SUPPOSE I am not wrong in saying that every- 
one should see clearly and know accurately the 
character of things around him—what they are, and 
how they have come to be what they are—before he 
can know what his duty concerning them is. There 
should be no toleration of opinions which cannot stand 
the daylight of evidence and the siftings of experience. 
And everyone should be encouraged to revise his con- 
victions continually in the light of progressive evidence, 
verifying them by more and more adequate tests. The 
freer our thought can be the better, if its fetters are 
only custom, convention, and tradition. It should be 
our aim to penetrate from the seeming to the real, and 
to be freed from illusions. But then, as it is certain 
that we all carry about manifold illusions mixed up 
with the truth we happen to have reached, and also 
that we shall retain some of them to the end of life, 
taking them for the truth, the knowledge of that fact 
should make us cautious in carrying out our convictions, 
if their practical issues are in any sense iconoclastic. 
It is as impossible for us to be entirely free from 
prejudice as it is to be wholly free from the germs of 
physical disease. The ignorant and the inexperienced 
are apt to take the first aspect of any object or any 
subject as the only aspect. Add to this that the 
deepest and most thorough knowledge we ever attain 
to—on practical as well as on theoretic subjects—is 

knowledge not of the whole, but only of a part. 

Proressor W. KnicutT, Scotch Sermons. 
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MAY 18 





Aids and Hindrances to Longevity 


eS 


The whole secret of prolonging life consists in doing nothing 
to shorten it. OLD Maxim. 


HE distinguished nonagenarian, the late Sir 
Theodore Martin, in an interview with a repre- 
sentative of a periodical, who asked some particulars 
as to what had enabled him to accomplish so much 
literary work and to attain such a ripe old age, said: 
“TI have all my life cultivated a simple diet. I never 
eat meat more than once a day, and sometimes not at 
all; and I never touch beer or spirits.” And he added: 
“Young men make themselves slaves to tobacco. They 
rise up from breakfast and go out into the delicious 
fresh air, and must have a cigar. They say it is 
calming to the nerves. But what have young men to 
do with nerves? I have suffered from strain on the 
nerves as much as most men, but I have never resorted 
to opiates for calming them. Fresh air and change of 
occupation are the best remedies for overtaxed nerves. 
I have seen so much mischief done by tobacco that I 
dread it, especially for young men. Two very distin- 
guished barristers whom I knew both died from 
smoking. I often remonstrated with them, but they 
persisted in the habit, and passed through the mad- 
house to the grave. Tobacco is all very well in 
countries like Africa, where there is malaria, and 
smoking is useful to keep off insects; but as a habit 
smoking is contrary to nature, and most pernicious. If 
a man has to make his way in the world, he should avoid 
encumbering himself with tastes and appetites which 
make unnecessary inroads on his time and money, 
Nature never intended man to smoke. We have to 
fight against our appetites, and use moderation in 
everything.” 
139 





MAY 19 





Influence of Parental Example 


ete 


Precept is instruction written in the sand; the tide flows 
over it, and the record 7s gone; example is graven on the rock, 
and the lesson is not soon lost. CHANNING. 


XAMPLE is one of the most important of 
instructors, though it teaches without a tongue. 
Precept may point the way, but it is silent, continuous 
example, conveyed to us by habits and living with us 
that carries us along. /Good advice has its weight, but 
without the accompaniment of a good example it is of 
comparatively small influence; and it will be found 
that the common saying of “Do as I say, not as I 
do,” is usually reversed in the actual experience of life. 
All persons are more apt to learn through the eye 
rather than the ear, and whatever is seen in fact makes 
a deeper impression than anything that is read or 
heard. This is especially the case in early life, when 
the eye is the chief inlet of knowledge. Whatever 
children see they unconsciously imitate, and they 
insensibly become like to those who are about them. 
Hence the importance of domestic training. For, 
however efficient our schools, the examples set in our 
homes must always be of greater influence in forming 
the characters of our future men and women; and from 
that source, be it pure or tainted, issue the habits and 
principles which govern public as well as private life. 
From this central spot the human sympathies radiate 
to an ever-widening circle until the world is embraced ; 
for though true philanthropy, like charity, begins at 
home, assuredly it does not end there. J Example in 
conduct, therefore, is of no light moment, inasmuch as 
it is constantly becoming interwoven with the lives of 
others, and contributing to form their characters for 


better or for worse. 
140 S ,Smites, Self-Help. 





MAY-20 





Patience 


If misfortune assail thee, put on the helmet of patience, and 
draw the sabre of resolution ; then shall it flee before thee. 
AL-RASHID. 


E have need of patience with ourselves and 
with others; with those below and those 
above us, and with our equals; with those who love 
us, and those who love us not; for the greatest things 
and the least ; against sudden inroads of trouble, and 
under our daily burdens; disappointments as to the 
weather, or the breaking of the heart ; in the weariness 
of the body or mind; in everyday wants, or in the 
aching of sickness or the decay of age ; in disappoint- 
ment, losses, bereavement, injuries, reproaches; in 
heaviness of the heart, or its sickness amid delayed 
hopes. 

The family is full of opportunities for the practice of 
this virtue, for we may be called upon at any moment 
for the almost heroic exercise of good temper and self- 
sacrifice. There is no more valuable acquirement in 
those who have the care of children—patience with 
their tempers, patience with their understandings, 
patience with their progress. In all these things, from 
childhood’s little troubles to the martyr’s sufferings, 
we shall be ready to acknowledge that the man who 
has attained patience is master of himself, and is 
fashioned upon the style of a perfect man. 

Woman, however, possesses this virtue in a far 
greater degree than man, and this has been one of her 
compensations for long ages of servitude. It was 
necessary for her to endure or die, and she has learnt 
to endure. Patience is a high intellectual quality, and 
is the fruit of reason or religion. CALE 
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MAY 21 





Vanity 


Affectation in any part of our behaviour is lighting up a 
candle to our defects, and shows us to be wanting either in 
sense or sincerity. LOCKE. 


ANITY is one of the most selfish of the passions. 
It originates in an inordinate self-esteem; it 
exalts those who are under its influence in their own 
estimation above all others, and causes them to take 
credit to themselves for a pretty face, a fine figure, a 
musical voice, or other personal traits. All or either 
of these desirable possessions, it must be quite clear 
to everyone, having been bestowed without the aid of 
the possessor, to be vain of them, or to act as if their 
possession conferred any honour, must argue an 
intellect of a very low character indeed. Persons who 
are very vain can scarcely possess much moral feeling, 
since they must needs to be much taken up in the 
contemplation of their own  excellencies, real or 
imaginary, to have much attention to bestow on their 
fellow-creatures. Hence a vain woman will be almost 
always found to be insensible to the finer feelings of 
humanity and unjust to the good qualities of others. 
Everyone has a high opinion of himself, especially 
those who have least ground for it. A thoroughly 
impervious vanity is like a waterproof, which throws 
off the wholesome rain on the outside, while on the 
inside it is soaked with unhealthy exhalations. No 
man who really knows himself can ever be conceited, 
for he must be aware how far he has fallen short in 
practice of his own ideal standard, and how constantly 
“he has done those things he ought not to have done, 
and left undone those things he ought to have done.” 


S. Laine. 
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Trath 


ate 


There is no right faith in believing what is true, unless we 
believe it from conviction of its truth. WHATELY. 


HAT are the constituent elements of truth? 
The word originally meant that which one 
troweth, believes, thinks to be in such a way. It is 
purely subjective. J¢ denotes things as they appear to 
the mind. So that a great falsehood may be truth to 
a man—z.e., it may appear to him as reality. And we 
know as a fact that this possibility too often becomes 
realised. Things appear to people under certain 
aspects ; those aspects constitute, therefore, to those 
people the truth of those things. But the aspects are 
not the real aspects, and although in this, the original 
sense, they constitute truth for these people, the truth 
is falsehood. Hence the conflicts in the world as to 
what is truth. Things assume different appearances 
to different people according to the aspect under which 
they are looked at. Each one concludes that the 
appearance to him represents the reality ; whereas, had 
he looked all things from all points, the appearance 
would have been wholly changed. And all this applies 
to the most abstract and complex subjects, and to the 
most common and simple alike—to those which 
constitute the highest objects of thought and specula- 
tion, and to those which concern the smallest trifle of 
our daily life. The truth respecting them all alike is 
the appearance which they have to the mind; and in 
the commonest things, as well as the most recondite, 
that appearance depends upon the point from which 
they are viewed. The truth, then, is the corre- 
spondence of our thoughts with reality. 


Rev. J. CRANBROOK. 
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MAY 25 





Daty and the Chief Good 


Do the duty which lies nearest thee, which thou knowest to be 
a duty. CARLYLE. 


ODERN moralists prefer to ask, not “ What Ty 

man’s chief end?” but “ What is man’s duty ; 
what is the supreme law of his life?” The+ightts-the 
favourite category.of modern.ethics;-as*the-good-is-that 
of_ancient.—-But-this-is-only..another-form~of the same 
question.;...for..the-good--or-chief-end-of»man doesnot 
fulfil—itself, “asthe divine™ purpose in nature" does. 
Man’s good presents itself to him as an ideal, which 
he may or may not realise in practice; this is what 
distinguishes the moral from the natural life. The law 
of man’s life is not, like Nature’s, inevitable—it may be 
broken as well as kept; this is why we call it a moral 
law. While a physical law, or a law of nature, is 
simply a statement of what always happens, a moral 
law is that which ought to be, but never strictly is. 

The ancients were inclined to regard the end as 
something to be acquired or got, rather than as an ideal 
to be attained—as something to be fossessed rather than 
as something to become. The moral ideal is an ideal of 
character. The claims of righteousness become para- 
mount; do the right though the heavens fall. The end 
of life is thus an ideal of character, to be realised by the 
individual, and his attitude to it is one of obligation or 
duty to realise it. It is not something to be got or to 
be done, but to be or to become. It is to be sought not 
without, but within ; it is the man himself, in that true 

(si essential nature, in the realisation of which is fulfilled 
h 


is duty. J. Setu, Ethical Principles. 


CoMMONPLACE though it may appear, the doing of 
duty embodies the highest ideal of life. 
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MAY 24 





On the Choice of Books 


Multifarious and indiscriminate reading weakens the mind. 
It is the idlest of all idleness. ROBERTSON, of Brighton. 


()* what principle do most persons choose the 
book they read? Is there one in a hundred 
who ever gives a serious thought to the question, or 
makes any intelligent choice whatever? With many it 
is “the latest novel,” utterly regardless of what it is. 
With others it is any book that is talked about or 
extensively advertised. We live in a time when the 
trivial is glorified and held up in the blaze of sensation 
so as to attract the multitude and sell. That is all 
many books are made for—to sell. They are written 
for money. There is no soul in them. There was no 
high motive, no thought of doing good to anyone, of 
inspiring higher impulses, of adding to the world’s joy, 
comfort, or knowledge. They were made to sell; to 
sell they must appeal to the taste of the day, or, in 
other words, to the desire for sensation, excitement, 
and diversion. So the country is flooded with worthless 
literature, while really good and valuable books are 
unsold and unread. The multitude devour ephemeral 
tales, weekly literary papers, society gossip, magazines, 
and the many new and trivial works that please or 
excite for a day, and are then forgotten. There are 
great books enough to occupy us during all our short 
and busy years; and if we are wise, we shall resolutely 
avoid all but the richest and the best. 
J. R. Mitier, D.D. 


Tue books which help you most are those which 
make you think the most. They have thus an influence 
on life and conduct, the extent of which it is impossible 


to estimate. THEODORE PARKER. 
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MAY 25 





Advantages of Literary Culture 


ate 


If I should pray for a taste which should be a source of 
happiness to me through life, it would be a taste for reading. 
Sir J. HERSCHEL. 


UCCESS in business is very well; but when you 
have succeeded, what then? It is a poor choice, 
either to have to go on working, merely because you 
have no other taste or pleasure left in life, or to pass 
from an existence intensely occupied to one of utter 
vacuity. Here it is that literary culture will be really 
of use. Put it at the lowest, a man who has the habit 
of reading, to whom his books are the best company, 
finds in them a distraction from anxiety, a comfort in 
petty troubles, a protection against weariness and 
ennut, a society which he can take up when he will, and 
leave without giving offence ; and, above all, an escape 
from the vulgar interests and mean details of private 
life into the healthier air of thought and ideas which 
concern mankind in general. Isolation and indifference 
are impossible to us. We could not, if we were foolish 
enough to wish it, remain absolutely and exclusively 
absorbed in our own affairs; but we have the choice in 
our own power, whether we will participate in them 
only as lookers-on or take part in the great intellectual 
movements which influence our race. As to those who 
are masters of their own time and pursuits, they enjoy 
an exceptional privilege, but one which brings with it 
also exceptional temptations. Self is a hard master. 
Pleasure comes most surely to those who do not make 
it an object, who have an object beyond and independent 
of it. Whether I am happy or unhappy is not, however, 
my chief affair; what most and first concerns me is to 
find my work in life, to recognise it, and to do it. 


Lorp DERBY. 
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The Value of Poetry 


ate 


Two definitions may be given. It is a natural language of 
excited feeling, and a work of imagination wrought into form 
by art. F. W. ROBERTSON. 


OETRY helps to lift us from the “earth,” while 
not effacing true human interests. It can do 
much for the human spirit in the struggles we must 
undergo, if only we know how-to appreciate it. We 
may come upon the same thought in another form, but 
it does not have the same effect. Poetry will linger in 
the consciousness ; it seems to leave a kind of after- 
glow. When the sentiment begins to revive, we try to 
say over to ourselves the line precisely as we first read 
or heard it. What is true of the beauty of Nature is 
equally true of the beauty of poetry. We can all think 
of times in our past lives when we have been stirred 
profoundly by some verse or poem. Poetry, as everyone 
knows, does not exist for the purpose of enlightening 
the mind. When we want instruction in philosophy, 
we read philosophy; when we seek instruction in the 
principles of life or society, we read ethics or economics. 
But in these circumstances we do not go to poetry. 
Poetry exists not to enlighten, but to inspire. It does 
its greatest work when it fires the heart rather than 
when it instructs the mind. It accomplishes its supreme 
purpose when it stirs the will to action. What can 
especially influence this faculty is not philosophy, not 
economics, not natural science, but art or poetry. The 
vast and unexplored regions which lie beyond the range 
of man’s investigating power afford scope for imagina- 
tion. The test of every work of art must be, therefore, 
whether it can inspire. Its value can be estimated only 


by that means. W. L. SHELpon, Lectures. 
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MAY 27 





Culture of the Imagination 


Imagination is the power of forming ideal pictures, and of 
representing absent things to ourselves and others. 
Dr. JOHNSON. 


HE above is the sense in which I use the word 
“imagination.” Absent things! Take history. 
History deals with things of the past. They are adsent, 
in a sense, from your minds—that is to say, you cannot 
see them; but the study of history strengthens your 
capacity for understanding things that are not present 
to you. Then, take foreign countries—travels. Here 
again you have matters which are absent, in the 
physical sense, from you ; but the study of travels will 
enable you to realise things that are absent to yourown 
minds. And as for the power of forming ideal pictures, 
I refer you to poets, dramatists, and imaginative 
writers, to the great literature of all times and all 
countries. Such studies as these will enable you to 
live, to move, and to think in a world different from 
the narrow world by which you are surrounded. These 
studies will open up to you sources of amusement 
which, I think, will often rise into happiness. I do 
not want you to know dry facts; I want the heart to 
be stirred as well as the intellect. I want you to feel 
more than you can do if you only know what surrounds 
yourselves. I want the action of the imagination, the 
sympathetic study of history and travels, the broad 
teaching of the poets, and, indeed, of the best writers 
of other times. I want to introduce you to other, 
wider, and nobler fields of thought, and to open up 
vistas of other worlds, whence refreshing and bracing 
breezes will stream upon your minds. 


Lorp GoscHEN (at Liverpool). 
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MAY 28 








Importance of Training in the 
Principles of Evidence 





Evidence is the sole means of establishing, and therefore the 
sole standard of testing, the truth of any proposition. 
ARCHBISHOP THOMSON. 

T is a striking thing that while we are so careful to 
teach literature and physical science, yet there is 

no systematic teaching—very often no teaching at all— 
in the principles of Evidence and Reasoning, even for 
the bulk of those who would be offended if we were to 
say that they were not educated. Of course I use the 
term “evidence” in a wider sense than the testimony 
in crimes and contracts and the other business of courts 
of law Questions of evidence are arising at every 
hour of the day. As Bentham says, it is a question of 
evidence with the cook whether the meat is roasted 
enough. It has been excellently said that the principal 
and most characteristic difference between one human 
intellect and another consists in their ability to judge 
correctly of evidence. Most of us, Mr. Mill says, are 
very unsafe hands at estimating evidence if appeal 
cannot be made to actual eyesight. Eyesight is, in 
fact, the least part of the matter. The senses are as 
often the tools as the guides of reason. One of the 
longest chapters in the history of vulgar error would 
contain cases in which the eyes have only seen what 
old prepossessions inspired them to see, and were blind 
to all that would have been fatal to their prepossessions. 
By means of proper and sufficient evidence we may 
know all things ; while without evidence we may believe, 
but cannot know, anything. The most moral course is 
to proportion our faith and belief to the evidence. No 
evidence, however, can affect beliefs which have been 


arrived at without evidence. Lorp Mortey. 
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PYPNAZS, 


Change of Opinions 


General opinion is no proof of truth, for the generality of 
mankind are ignorant. DODSLEY. 


O refuse to listen to that with which we do not 
agree, for fear we might be induced to change 
our opinions, implies a very slender amount of faith in 
ourselves and in our convictions. We should all be 
anxious to learn, and every fresh accession of know- 
ledge must make some change in our opinions, must 
cause us to see something in a different light, to 
enlarge our range of vision. The taunt of inconsis- 
tency need only be feared by those who have claimed 
to be infallible. It has no reference to modifications of 
practice through addition of facts to our knowledge. 
To be afraid to change one’s opinions is to be afraid 
to advance, afraid to improve. Those who have so 
changed should consider that such taunt implies a 
reproach to their previous rather than to their new 
professions. “The sinner that repenteth” is ever a 
subject of joy and welcome, save with those who 
remain still in their sins. The very fact of being able 
to change involves an amount of vitality to be proud 
of, except only where it is the change of decay. It 
was an admirable reply to one who boasted that he 
had never changed an opinion since he was a boy: 
“Then, sir, you must either have been most precocious 
as a child, or most indolent and ignorant as a man.” 
And truly it was an early period at which to attain all 
the characteristics of infallibility. Such persons, how- 
ever learned, however acute, may be said to be all 
their days children in reason. But those who get to 
their opinions without reason are generally the persons 
who shut their eyes to all reasonable argument. 


EDWARD MAITLAND. 
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MAY 30 





Individual Liberty and the Tyranny 
of Majorities 
oe 
Liberty is the assurance that every man shall be protected 


in doing what he believes his duty, against the influence of 
authority, custom, and majorities. LorD AcTON. 


T is a fallacy that revolutions are inspired by any 
popular passion for liberty. There is a certain 
kind of freedom involved in such movements, but it is 
not individual freedom, not human freedom; the 
freedom fought for is a freedom to change one master 
for another. It is a fallacy to suppose that in giving 
a country self-government, so-called, you give its 
individual citizens self-government. What is variously 
called Colonial Self-government, Home Rule, may be 
valuable on other accounts, but it is misleading to 
associate them with human liberty unless they establish 
constitutions securing liberty from the tyranny of 
majorities. And the tyranny of a majority is the worst 
of all. You may deal with an individual tyrant, but 
not with a tyrant majority, numerically omnipotent, 
and ruling by patriotic sanction. All national inde- 
pendence carries the power to take away personal 
independence. Self-government in a State means 
government of each person by the rest, for a majority 
is a privileged class. J. S. Mill was a true friend of 
the people because he told them the truth. He recog- 
nised their infirmity, the tendency of majorities to 
coerce individuals, and he predicted an increase of 
governmental invasion of liberty as the people acquired 
fuller possession of the Government. Individual liberty 
will probably then be as much exposed to invasion 
from the Government as it already is from public 


opinion. Dr. MoncurE Conway. 
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MAY 31 





Object and Method of Education 


ae 


For my part, I am convinced that the method of education 
which approaches most nearly to the method of investigation is 
incomparably the best. BURKE. 


DUCATION has for its object the formation of 
character. To curb restive propensities, to 
awaken dormant sentiments, to strengthen the percep- 
tions and cultivate the tastes, to encourage this feeling 
and repress that, so as finally to develop the child into 
a man of well-proportioned and harmonious nature— 
this is alike the aim of parent and teacher. Only by 
repeatedly awakening the appropriate emotions can 
character be changed. Mere ideas received by the 
intellect, meeting no response from within, are quite 
inoperative upon conduct, and are quickly forgotten 
after entering into life. The object of education is not 
merely the acquisition of information : it is not even the 
development of the faculties ; it is, or ought to be, the 
awakening of certain desires that will serve to the 
pupil as a sort of perpetual inspiration through life. 

In education the process of self-development should 
be encouraged to the uttermost. Children should be 
led to make their own investigations and to draw their 
own inferences. They should be fold as little as 
possible, and induced to dzscover as much as possible. 
Humanity has progressed slowly by self-instruction, 
and that the best results are thereby best attained is 
proved by the marked success of self-made men. The 
goodness of education is best tested by the extent to 
which the knowledge gained has been turned into 
faculty, so as to be available both for the purposes of 
life and for the purposes of independent inquiry. 


HERBERT SPENCER. 
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Summer Vacations 


ate 


Holidays should be such as excite moderately and produce a 
cheerful frame of mind, such as refresh the system. 
Dr. CHANNING. 


SUMMER vacation should not be made a rural 
image of city life, such as fashionable summer 
resorts too often are, with an enforced routine of dress, 
amusements, or social excitements; for then the same 
drain on the vital energy will be made, only among 
different surroundings. Neither should it consist of 
hurried efforts to crowd as much sight-seeing into as 
few days as possible. Some people rush through a 
week or a month of vacation flying from one place to 
another with the futile expectation of thus discovering the 
grandeur or beauty of nature. It is‘utterly impossible. 
They may catch glimpses of solemn mountains, roaring 
cataracts, and placid lakes; but to experience the 
uplifting influence of their majesty on the one hand, 
or the soothing effect of their loveliness on the other, a 
degree of leisure is needful that the hurried traveller 
can never command. It is far better to confine our- 
selves to a single contemplation, and to allow it time to 
fill our minds day by day with its own peculiar charm, 
than to fly from one place to another, reaching home 
only to find our bodies exhausted with rapid transit, and 
our minds confused with a multiplicity of impressions. 
The modern way of keeping a holiday is very different 
from that of the olden time. Holidays used to be given 
over to relaxation and rest; to-day they are times of 
greatest activity. We must remember, however, that it 
is the mind rather than the muscles, the nerves rather 
than the sinews, which have been bearing the brunt of 


the worry and work of every-day life. acted 
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Life in Perspective 


ate 


As with the close of the day, so with that of life ; there may 
be clouds, and yet, if the horizon be clear, the evening may be 
beautiful. LorD AVEBURY. 


F life seems coarse or ugly, it is because we do not 
see it with sufficient perspective. We are too 
close to its petty details. How beautiful to the aged 
appear the days of childhood! What delight in those 
hours so free from care! What a flower-fringed path 
through that green meadow! Ah, there you have 
perspective! The little worries, the disgraces, the 
tears of that time, are lost in the distance. And if 
we could only live long enough, this time through 
which we are now passing would appear just as 
beautiful, its heaviest cares softened to mere shadings 
in the distant, dream-like picture. It is a serious thing 
that we should see the full beauty of our lives only 
when they are passed, or in visions of a possible future. 
What we most need is to see and feel the beauty and 
joy of to-day. Does time alone supply the needed 
perspective? Does length of days alone unmask the 
moment whose glory is disguised in a mass of miserable 
worries? Solomon says “No”; but “wisdom is as 
grey hairs to those who possess it.” 

The sages teach us that at a certain elevation of the 
mind in reason and right the littlenesses of life dis- 
appear, and its unavoidable troubles diminish. Life 
will grow ideal. Sorrows will change from poisonous 
to healing plants, yielding experience. The gay flowers 
of life—mirth, play, relaxation—will leave the fragrance 
of wisdom. Hope is gradually replaced by memory ; 
and whether this adds to our happiness or not depends 


t life h ; 
on what our life has been Dr. Moncure Conway. 
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Haman Intelligence and Mechanical 
Invention 
eaten 
A speck in the ocean, with a rocky coast, an ungenial climate, 
and a soil scarcely fruitful, Britain, without her energy and 
enterprise, what would she be in Europe ! 
BLacKwoop’s MaGazinE, 1870. 
Ae regards human intelligence, it has not been 
sufficiently noted that mechanical invention has 
been from the first its essential feature, that even 
to-day our social life gravitates around the manufacture 
and use of artificial instruments, that the inventions 
which strew the road of progress have also traced its 
direction. This we hardly realise, because it takes us 
longer to change ourselves than to change our tools. 
Our individual, and even social, habits survive a good 
while the circumstances for which they were made, so 
that the ultimate effects of an invention are not observed 
until its novelty is out of sight. A century has elapsed 
since the invention of the steam-engine, and we are 
only beginning to feel the depths of the shock it gave 
us. The revolution it has effected in industry has, 
nevertheless, upset human relations altogether. But 
the steam-engine, and the procession of inventions of 
every kind that followed it, will perhaps be spoken of 
as we speak of the bronze or of the chipped-stone pre- 
historic times—it will serve to define an age. If we 
could rid ourselves of all pride ; if, to define our species, 
we kept strictly to what the historic and the pre-historic 
periods show us to be the constant characteristic of man 
and of intelligence, we should say perhaps, not “Homo 
sapiens,” but “Homo faber.” In short, intelligence, 
considered in what seems to be its original feature, is 
the faculty of making tools to make tools, and ot 
indefinitely varying the manufacture. 
H. Bercson, Creative Evolution. 
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Time, the “Stuff of Life.” 


Ste 


You value life! Then do not squander time ; for time is 
the stuff of life. FRANKLIN. 


F all the things that are bestowed on man none is 

more valuable than time, but noneis moreunequally 
used ; and the true measurement of life should be found 
less in its duration than in the amount that is put into 
it. The waste of time is one of the oldest of common- 
places, but it is one of those which never really stale. 
How much of the precious “ stuff of life” is wasted by 
want of punctuality; by want of method involving 
superfluous and repeated effort; by want of measure, 
prolonging things that are pleasurable or profitable in 
moderation to the point of weariness, satiety, and 
extravagance; by want of selection, dwelling too much 
on the useless or unimportant; by want of intensity, 
growing out of a nature that is listless or apathetic 
both in work and pleasure. Time is, in one sense, the 
most elastic of things. It is one of the commonest 
experiences that the busiest men find most of it for 
exceptional work; and often a man who, under the 
strong stimulus of an active professional life, repines 
bitterly that he finds so little time for pursuing some 
favourite work or study, discovers, to his own surprise, 
that when circumstances have placed all his time at his 
own disposal he does less in this field than in the hard- 
earned intervals of a crowded life. The art of wisely 
using the spare five minutes is one of the most valuable 
we can acquire. There are lives in which the main pre- 
occupation is to get through time. There are others in 
which it is to find time for all that has to be got 
through ; and most men, at times, are acquainted with 


both extremes. Lecxy, Zhe Map of Life. 
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Actions Never Effaced. 





I know not that we have any kind of enjoyment but by the 
means of our own actions. BISHOP BUTLER. 


N act once accomplished can never be effaced, and 

no power can ever cause it to be as if it had 

never been. Say that a crime is committed in a desert 
country, the criminal goes far away, remains unknown, 
and supposes that the act which he has committed has 
passed for ever. He has washed his hands of it; he 
has repented ; he believes his action obliterated. But 
in reality nothing is destroyed. At the moment when 
this act was done, the light seized it and carried it into 
space with the rapidity of lightning. It became incor- 
porated in a ray of light ; eternal, it will transmit itself 
into infinitude. Likewise a good action is done in 
secret ; the benefactor thinks it is concealed, but a ray 
of light has taken possession of it. Far from being 


forgotten, it will live for ever. C. FLAMMARION, 


WE are only on the threshold of knowledge as to the 
significance of the doctrine of heredity, but we know 
enough to deepen our sense of debt to the past and of 
duty to the future. We are what our forefathers made 
us, plus the action of circumstances on ourselves ; and 
in like manner our children inherit the good and evil 
both of body and mind that isin us. Upon us, there- 
fore, rests the duty of the cultivation of the best, and of 
the suppression of the worst, so that the future of the 
race suffers not at our hands. More imperious is that 
duty since nothing—not omnipotence itself—can step 
in between us and the consequences of our acts. The 
“forgiveness” of which men talk shows the charity of 
the injured, but the thing “forgiven ””—who can undo 
its effects ? 

Epwarp Copp, Zhe Story of Creation. 
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Conscious and Unconscious Education 


eat 


Education commences at the mother’s knee. 
HOBBES. 


HE least valuable part of education is that which 

we owe to the schoolmaster (conscious); the 

most precious lessons are those we learn out of school 

(unconscious). The reason is that, whether the parent 

knows it or not, whether the parent helps it, hardens 

it, or ignores it, the unconscious education is ever 

going on ; aye; and going on faster than that of the 

conscious, and whatever the child subsequently becomes 

will be due to this rather than to all the direct efforts 
of the parent. 

All around the child lie countless forces, unnoticed 
by the parent, while within the child lies a vast 
receptive capacity unknown to the parent, and largely 
ignored by those psychologists who should be his 
teachers—the unconscious mind; and it is to the 
action of these unnoticed forces upon the mind that 
the child’s real early education and character are mainly 
due. And this proceeds through life. Take, forinstance, 
the value of a public-school education. Does not every 
parent who has a son at Eton or Harrow know that the 
chief value to the boy is the unconscious education he 
receives, and not the lessons addressed to the conscious 
mind? Here is the reason, then, why a child whose 
conscious training has been neglected grows up often 
so well. This has been a puzzle for ages. Now the 
secret is this: through good luck it may be, rather than 
good care, the child whose conscious education has 
been neglected has been cast among unnoticed forces 
beneficial to his character—that have, in fact, trained 
its unconscious mind and produced the better result. 


A. J. SCHOFIELD, M.D., The Unconscious Mind. 
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Reason the Source of the Moral Law 


2K 


Reason is of the very essence of humanity, and he who 
thinks to reason by proxy is but half a man. AMIEL. 


HE immutably true in morals is that which is in 
harmony with the faculties proper to man, the 
faculties which he has in common with the lower 
animals being held in subjection. Hence the old Stoic 
formula, “to live according to reason”; and the world 
is not likely to get beyond it—to let reason, not 
passion, rule our lives. And it applies to every depart- 
ment of human life, to every sphere of human activity, 
to the aggregate of men which we call a nation, as to 
the individuals constituting that aggregate. Civilisa- 
tion is before all things ethical. Not literature, not 
science, not commerce and manufactures, not the 
soldier and the policeman, but morality is its founda- 
tion. Truth and right are the very breath of life to 
States as to individual men. The moral laws of 
nature are the moral laws of nations too. Law is the 
principle of obligation. What is the universal principle 
of obligation? It is to follow that which reason 
dictates as right. This is the one true rule of public 
as of private life. 

Ethics are independent of theological mysteries, and 
would subsist to all eternity though Christianity and 
every other form of religion should vanish away. The 
moral law is ascertained, not from the announcements 
of prophets, apostles, evangelists, but from a natural 
revelation of the reason. Natural reason indicates 
what is in itself good or bad for man. The great 
fundamental truths of ethics are necessary, like the 
great fundamental truths of mathematics. They are 
unchangeable, even by the fiat of the Omnipotent. 


W. S. Litiy, Right and Wrong. 
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Altruism a Good Policy 


Only when each man seeks not his own interest, but the 
interest of others, is he truly human. F. D. MAURICE. 


ARE for others helps so surely in life’s struggle 
that it would be good policy for the naturally 
hard man to benefit others for purely selfish motives, 
and still better policy to cultivate kindliness and con- 
sideration as qualities sure to be fruitful of profit. The 
kindly nature which leads to spontaneous goodwill 
towards others, independently of any consideration of 
gain to self, is even more profitable than cultivated 
kindliness. Those are lucky who possess such a 
nature—lucky, rather than deserving of special credit, 
seeing that a sympathetic nature is born in a man, not 
made by culture. Yet the will has much to do with 
the development of kindliness ; and many, by sensible 
reflection and constant watchfulness over the undue 
promptings of self, have trained themselves to a 
kindliness and geniality of manner such as they were 
not naturally gifted with, and this without any direct 
reference to self-interest. 

Among the good effects of kindly regard for others 
we may note the reflected happiness derived from those 
around. Men vary with their company, and un- 
doubtedly the man of sympathetic temperament, whose 
presence is a pleasure to others, finds others much 
pleasanter in their relations with him than they would 
be were he of hard, ungenial nature. The wife and 
children of the kindly man are a constant pleasure to 
him, where the wife and children of the sour-tempered, 
ungenial husband and father are apt to grow gloomy 
and quarrelsome. 


R A. Proctor, Strength and Happiness. 
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Pleasure and Happiness 





Pleasure comes most surely to those who do not make it an 
obrect, who have an object beyond and independent of it. 
Lorp DERBY. 


ANKIND has a great love for labels ; a person, 
quality, or action without a label is as unsatis- 
factory as a store-cupboard where the different pots 
and tins display no outward evidence of their contents. 
Of all the labels which mankind uses none probably 
embraces more remarkable incongruities than the word 
“Pleasure.” Well might Democritus split his sides at 
the sight of the toil, the discomfort, the expense, the 
real physical pain that people will cheerfully undergo 
so long as they can persuade themselves that their 
sufferings are all in the cause of pleasure. It requires 
aman of more than ordinary discernment to observe 
with G. H. Lewes that the world would be a good 
enough place but for its pleasures, while only a very 
few possess enough strength of mind to squarely turn 
their backs on enjoyment and be happy. The hours we 
spend in uncongenial society, in pursuits which cannot 
by any possibility be of use to anyone, in doing things 
we have no interest in, in reading books which need 
never have been written—all these added together 
would amount to years in the course of a lifetime ; and 
yet we submit smilingly, because we find all these 
things labelled “ Pleasure.” As Lecky said: ‘ Pleasure 
is a jewel which will only retain its lustre when it is in 
a setting of work, and a vacant life is one of the worst 
of pains, though the islands of leisure that stud a 
crowded, well-occupied life may be among the things 

to which we look back with the greatest delight.” 

Comp. 
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The Shortness of Life 


ae 


Life’s but a walking shadow—a poor player, that struts and 
Srets his hour upon the stage, and then is heard no more. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


HE shortness of life affects different minds ‘in 
different ways, according to their various con- 
ditions. As we rise above the merely sensuous, and 
devote ourselves to intellectual pursuits, and live a life 
of thought and reflection, so does it seem more and 
more worth while to us to live. The only regret a man 
then feels when he thinks of the shortness of life is that 
so little time is left him to repair the wasted oppor- 
tunities of his earlier days. He looks back with shame 
and remorse over the years of his youth and early 
manhood, when he gave himself up to frivolous or 
sordid pursuits, and neglected those things in which he 
now finds his chief happiness. But observe ; his regrets 
arise, not because life is short, but because he has had 
so little wisdom to make a right use of it. Moralists 
may preach, and parents admonish, but it is only here 
and there youth can be persuaded that the shortness of 
life requires that the most of its time should be devoted 
to noble and rational pursuits, and not frittered away 
upon trifles. 

O thou golden hours of spring-time, when the soil 
should be opened to their genial influence, and the seeds 
of truth carefully sown for the future seasons of life! 
How they are spent in worse than idleness! how they 
are wasted in follies! how they slip away, and are gone 
before we wake up to a sense of their use! It is sad, 
very sad. Poor human life, rounded by a sleep, and 
yet made nothing of in its brightest and most vigorous 
days ! 


Rev. J. CRANBROOK. 
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Everyone has a Destiny to Fulfil 


The mere lapse of years is not life. To eat and drink and 
sleep, to pace round in the mill of habit and turn thought into 
an implement of trade—this is not life. MARTINEAU. 


O man in his senses can ever believe that he was 
placed in the world merely to devour and 
assimilate a certain quantity of carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen, and nitrogen, and then to give it forth again 
at death to the air and the earth. Less nicely balanced 
faculties and a less godlike intellect might have sufficed 
for that; and the child should be taught to see that 
such is not his destination. He should be shown that 
he is the heir of a noble nature, capable of diffusing 
happiness around him, which will come back ten-fold 
into his own bosom if he uses it aright ; but that it is 
equally capable of being abused, to his own misery and 
that of those about him; that the blessing and the 
curse are set before him, and that, if he misses the 
opportunities and mis-spends the time given him for 
better purposes, the curse will dog his steps for the rest 
of his life. In short, that every human being born into 
the world has a destiny to fulfil, and ought not to rest 
till he has put himself in a position which will enable 
him to accomplish it. What that destiny is no one is 
informed beforehand ; he can therefore only prepare 
himself by diligent self-culture for the occasion when it 
comes; and when he can look back and say with truth, 
“IT have left more good and more happiness in the world 
than I found in it,” he may lay down his head in peace 

and feel that his duty is done—his destiny fulfilled. 

WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


Try to be something in the world, and you will be 


something. 1 HAwWEs, 
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Leisure 


Ct Lal 


The use which is made of leisure is an unfailing mark of 
civilisation. Lorp AVEBURY. 


= SK So-and-so to take it in hand,” said a friend 

whom we were urging to undertake a matter 
of some importance; “he is quite as competent as I am, 
and he has plenty of leisure.” Plenty of leisure! Of 
course, it is possible for a man to fall into such a 
condition through a conjunction of chances or mis- 
chances, in the same way as small-pox might happen to 
him—that is, without his being answerable for it; other- 
wise it is a very disparaging description to give of either 
man or woman. Ifa man has plenty of leisure because 
he prefers it; if his lot is such as to leave plenty of 
vacant time upon his hands, he is to be pitied, and 
is about the last person to whom any business of 
importance should be committed. Is leisure, then, to 
be deprecated as an evil? Who is there that does not 
sigh for it? Which of us does not sweeten his hours 
of toil with hopes that the work of to-day will obtain 
for us the leisure of to-morrow? True! But in all 
such cases our thoughts conceive of it as a relative, 
not as an absolute, blessing. In this respect it 
resembles rest, the most attractive aspects of which 
take their hue from foregoing labour. So with leisure. 
As something snatched from and contrasted with sur- 
rounding piles of occupation, it glitters in the distance 
like a green valley walled in by a mountain-range ; but 
seen apart from that which environs it, it is merely a 
monotonous flat, over which the pilgrim walks listlessly 
and drearily. No one whose spring of life is fresh and 
copious can have plenty of leisure. Much leisure infers 
the absence of a purpose—and life without a purpose is 
a perpetual burden. 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 
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Instability 


Instability is worse than bigotry. To have one opinion 
to-day and another to-morrow is never to rise Srom opinion to 
conviction. TAN MACLAREN. 


NSTABILITY is a fatal obstacle to excellence. A 
sorrowful father spoke of it to his son in the hope 
that it might still rouse him: “Unstable as water, 
thou shalt not excel” (Gen. xlix. 4). There are few 
of us who have not seen more than one friend fail in 
life through this defect. Some young men have begun 
the voyage with apparently everything which could 
make it successful: talent, amiability, opportunity, 
troops of friends ; but through want of a fixed point to 
steer to, or a steady hand at the helm, they have trifled 
aimlessly about, or made utter shipwreck. And, on 
the other hand, some poor friendless youth has 
advanced to eminence and honour, not through help 
from others, not by commanding ability, but through 
quiet, persistent purpose. There is a secret power in 
steady, resolute purpose which develops faculties 
before unknown, which seems sometimes to supply the 
place of genius, and almost to create it; genius itself 
without it is maimed and helpless. When a man is 
constantly leaving one kind of occupation for another 
he cannot acquire power for any one; and, next to 
immorality, the cause of failure in life may be found in 
some feeble hesitancy in the first start, or want of 
steadiness in following it up. These two are generally 
connected. Vacillation in the start makes itself felt in 
the course, and that perplexity to parents and misery 
to young men—change upon change. 


Joun Ker, D.D. 
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Individuality 
eae 
Be yourself. Be willing to pass for what you are. 
Dare to be right, though you have to be singular. 
COLEY. 


T is justly complained that the influences of society 
are in excess; that from early youth society 
swaddles the human will in order that throughout life 
it may preserve salutary suppleness, and that under 
this treatment individuality of character is being 
neutralised and destroyed. Undeniably most people 
are content to be fashioned on the conventional model 
—to melt themselves into one or other of the moulds 
which society has made for their use. Dip your hand 
into the social bag, and the first dozen men you pull 
out are as like each other as would be so many marbles. 
Distinction of character there is none. The heroism 
our age needs is resolute loyalty to deliberately formed 
convictions. Men should, at all hazards, do right 
more and more from the teachings of their own 
enlightened minds; less from sympathy with the 
multitude, since numbers are no index of truth, and 
singularity is preferable to sin. There are men, and 
such multiply among us, who have set their faces 
against the humbugs and unrealities of social, com- 
mercial, and religious life; men who will retort upon 
such usage and edict as society upholds, as did ancient 
nonconformists upon the Babylonian despot: “Be it 
known to thee, O world, that we will not bow down 
and worship the golden image which thou hast set up.” 
Such men there are who show the clear stamp of indivi- 
dual mind, and move to all duty under the high sanction 
of enlightened individual reason. Such men are, how- 
ever, the exception. They should be the rule. 


Rev. T. PEARSON. 
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Individuality and Organisation 


All the people who have set their mark upon the world have 
been individualists. A. C. BENSON. 


HERE have ever been two principles at work in 
society, of a most powerful character, but which 
reciprocally counteract and control each other. The 
one is the principle of individuality and life, the other 
is the principle of organisation and law. The one 
arises out of the energy of each man’s personal exist- 
ence, which seeks to work out freely the thoughts, 
inclinations, purposes, and activities of the individual, 
and to embody them in words and deeds, in character 
and history. The other is founded upon the collision 
with other personalities, to which the working-out of 
the individual life gives rise upon the perception of the 
necessity of some restraint being imposed upon indi- 
vidual freedom in order to avoid the anarchy caused by 
the spontaneous action of multitudes of free agents, 
and to secure order, mutual support, and harmony. It 
is the principle which has led to government, political 
and ecclesiastical, wherever government has been any- 
thing more than the mere brutal suppression by means 
of physical force of the weak by the strong, and an 
attempt to impose the will of some one individual or of 
a few individuals on the many. The human family, 
under such a system, becomes a mere human flock or 
herd, and all that is necessary for it is a wide pasture 
ground. 

In one period of society the one principle, and in 
another period of society the other principle, becomes 
predominant, and all the great conflicts, revolutions, 
and internal strifes of nations have been but the 
manifestations and forms of the strifes of these two 
principles for the mastery. 


ANON. 
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Honour 


Honour ts like the eye, which cannot suffer the least impurity 
without damage ; it is a precious stone, the price of which is 
lessened by the least flaw. BOSSUET. 


NDER every aspect in which the sense of honour 
presents itself, its nobleness and greatness as a 

virtue appear; it adorns all classes and ranks, and 
naturally allies itself with every other virtue. It is 
based on self-respect, a feeling of repugnance to what- 
ever is unworthy of one’s own character, nature, and 
name—a feeling of primary importance to everyone. 
He who does not first of all respect himself will never 
respect others. The man of honour is true to his word. 
He will scorn to lie. He says what he thinks and as 
he thinks it. And he is not only true zz his word, but 
zo his word. What he says he will do at all risk, and 
whatever may stand in the way of doing it. His word 
is his bond. He needs no other form of contract to 
hold him to his engagements. His faithfulness to his 
word also comes out in the lowest transactions of his 
daily life. If a merchant, his samples are never better 
than his goods. Ifa workman, every part of his work 
is done as thoroughly as he can do it. There is no 
taking advantage of other persons’ ignorance or care- 
lessness. All is transparently truthful and upright. 
This sense of honour, while allied with these many 
virtues, is a sentiment higher than and independent of 
them all, and yet is something above and beyond them. 
It is a keen sense of the right in one’s own nature—a 
high reverence for the nobleness of one’s own being, 
and an instinctive purpose to preserve that nobleness 
pure and unsullied. Let us then respect ourselves, and 
never under any temptation do what is unworthy of 
our being. 


168 Rev. J. CRANBROOK. 
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Justice 


SSK 


The universal and absolute law is that natural justice which 
cannot be written down, but which appeals to the hearts of all. 
VICTOR COUSIN. 


HERE is one virtue of which the general rules 
determine with the greatest exactness every 
external action which it requires. This virtue is 
Justice. Justice is the great keystone of the moral 
arch, and should take precedence of all other virtues 
—that is, it is more “right” than all others. We 
may be often willing to put up with less than justice ; 
but it will always be under protest. It is this system 
of exact equivalents upon which the moral world moves, 
and is as necessary as the balance of action and reaction 
in the physical world. It is justice, or what is due to 
others, that prevents our passions and individual 
interests from trespassing upon their equal rights. 
Love is the sunshine of life, and, hard though it may 
be, we can live without it; but we can no more live 
without justice than without the sun itself. It is this 
system of equivalents upon which moral chemistry is 
based. We must not only be just before we are 
generous, but just before all; for anything short of the 
claims of justice is so much taken from others to which 
they are entitled. We may please ourselves whether 
we will give, but we have clearly no right to take away 
that which belongs to another. What a change it 
would immediately make in the world if no man by 
speech or action robbed another of what was due to 
him—of neither his time, his fair fame, nor his goods. 
A charity that is not just has been undermining self- 
reliance, self-dependence, and self-respect, and damaging 
the best interests of society. 


C. Bray, Manual of Anthropology. 
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Home and Happiness 


To most men home ts the dearest spot in the world. The 
home of our childhood, long after we become old men, ts conse- 
crated by the tenderest of memories. THEODORE PARKER. 


HERE can be no doubt that the truest happiness 
is ever to be found at home. No man without 
a home can be truly happy. But the domestic group 
can be productive of happiness only when it is assimi- 
lated by affection and kept in union by discreet friend- 
ship. Then it tends to produce as much happiness as 
the world is capable of, and its repose is sought by all 
sensible men, as ever by the wisest and greatest. Of 
all joys, the joys of home are the purest, the deepest, 
the most lasting. We may take pleasure with strangers ; 
we may experience lively satisfaction in general society; 
but what are these emotions to the warm and peaceful 
joys of one’s own fireside! We may draw sweet waters 
in solitude from the sunny fountains of our own hearts, 
but how much sweeter are they made by the presence 
of a home companion! What can be compared in our 
intercourse of life with the loving attentions of our 
family? The years of childhood and boyhood are, as 
it were, a sort of prophetic recital of the years of 
manhood. They constitute the little stage on which, 
with puny powers, we unconsciously rehearse the 
scenes of later life. The boy has in him the seeds of 
good and the seeds of evil. Which will prove the 
stronger? No one can tell. But to a large extent it 
depends upon the effects of love and sympathy at home. 
The presence of these may call into life the best growths 
of the mind, and the absence of them may raise up the 
noxious miasmas that poison the whole human heart. 


Comp. 
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Selfishness 


Oh, if the selfish knew how much they lost, 
What would they not endeavour or endure ? 


ROGERS. 


T is necessary carefully to distinguish between self- 
love and selfishness. Self-love, says one of 
Shakespeare’s characters, is not so vile a sin as self- 
neglecting. He might have put it much more strongly. 
Self-love is not a sin at all. The interest we take in 
our own welfare is one of the most important elements 
in our moral constitution. It enables us to keep in 
check the various appetites and passions and desires 
which would otherwise bring about our ruin. Without 
it we could never attain to the stature of perfect man. 
If the principle of self-neglect were to be universally 
substituted for the principle of self-love, the human 
race would be extinguished in a week. We are not 
only at liberty, we are bound to seek our own good ; 
it is advantageous to others that we should do so. 
Even the rivalry and competition in which we try to 
surpass our neighbours is (within due limits) whole- 
some and healthy for them as for us, affording as it 
does the necessary stimulus for those efforts which are 
essential to their self-development. Such rivalry is 
part of the true discipline of life. 

Selfishness, then, is not the love of self, but the 
exclusive or excessive love of self. It does not consist 
in regarding our own welfare, but in disregarding that 
of others ; it is manifested not when we take ourselves 
into consideration, but when we leave others out. 


Pror. A. W. Momerte, Preaching and Hearing. 
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The Troubles of Life 


eat 


There ave many troubles which you cannot cure by the Bible 
and the hymn-book, but which you can cure by a good perspira- 
tion and fresh air. BEECHER. 


E have in life many troubles, and troubles are of 
many kinds. Some sorrows, alas! are real 
enough, especially those we bring on ourselves; but 
others—and by no means the least numerous—are mere 
ghosts of troubles. If we face them boldly, we find 
that they have no substance or reality, but are mere 
creations of our own morbid imagination, and that it is 
as true now as in the time of David that “ Man dis- 
quieteth himself in a vain shadow.” Some, indeed, ot 
our troubles are evils, but not real; while others are 
real, but not evil. We are all apt, when we know not 
what may happen, to fear the worst. When we know 
the full extent of any danger, it is half over. Hence 
we dread ghosts more than robbers, not only without 
reason, but against reason; for even if ghosts existed, 
how could they hurt us? and in ghost-stories few, even 
those who say they have seen a ghost, ever profess or 
pretend to have felt one. We often magnify troubles 
and difficulties, and look at them till they seem much 
greater than they really are. Foresight is very wise, 
but foresorrow is very foolish ; and castles are, at any 
rate, better than dungeons—in the air. 


Lorp AVEBURY. 


IF we would only take the burden appointed for each 
day, we might easily manage it; but we choose to 
increase our trouble by carrying yesterday’s over till 
to-day, and adding to our morrow’s burden before we 


ired to bear it. 
are require Joun NEwrTon. 
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Morality and National Strength 


Moral education ts more necessary than intellectual education, 
since morality is the basis of all social organisation. 
A. SCHINZ. 


an 


. 


| 


HE future of Britain probably depends far more 
upon the views concerning morality entertained 

by the people, and generally acted upon, than upon 
progress in intellectual matters or the discovery of new 
comforts or amusements, or upon greater facilities for 
locomotion. | Far too little thought is given to moral 
training than the subject deserves; and unless morals 
are regarded as being at any rate equal in importance 
with technical and other instruction, it is to be feared 
that the people will deteriorate in all that makes a 
nation really great. Moral training should be carried 
out in all schools, high and low, even at the cost of 
half a standard. If this were done, there is every 
reason to believe that in a generation or two the 
greatest difference would be observable in public 
morality, and therefore in national goodness and 


greatness. L. S. BEALE. 


By their very nature ethics are of no sect or party; 
in root and branch they are a common heritage of 
humanity. Therefore it is the duty of teachers to give 
all children an outline of the complete round of human 
duty. A common manual of religion is impossible. A 
common manual of elementary ethics postulates nothing 
for its compilation but a spirit of goodwill on the part 
of the Churches to the interests of national education 
and morality. If this be too much to expect from that 
quarter, it is well that the nation should know it. 


Rev. W. MACKINTOSH. 
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Springs of Conduct 


ate 


The most ordinary and unimportant actions of a man’s life 
often show more of his natural character than more important 
actions done deliberately. WHATELY. 


F we pay but a slight attention to our every-day 
actions, we cannot fail to see that they are deter- 
mined by various motives. In the first place, many of 
our actions are undeniably performed in pursuit of our 
own pleasure, happiness, well-being—call it what we 
will, Then, again, much of our conduct is determined 
by considerations of the happiness and well-being of 
others—our relatives, our friends, the community at 
large. Other actions are the outcome of religious 
influences, yet others are performed in obedience to 
social customs and the bondage of etiquette; and 
others, once more, are prescribed for us by the legis- 
lature. Some, therefore, are performed because they 
are pleasant, some because they are right, some because 
they are expedient, and some from coercion, actual or 
possible. And the moral status of a man is in the 
main determined by the relative strength of these 
various incentives to action. 

Let us remember, then, that in every act of our lives, 
no matter how trivial, we are laying the foundations 
of the actions of the future. Every generous feeling, 
every wholesome impulse that has been followed, every 
habit of unselfish action, will be present in the back- 
ground to guide or restrain. Let us, then, elect to lay 
up stores of strength and wisdom whereby, if need 
arises, we may be able to resist hereafter the gusts of 
passion that might else bear us out of the straight- 
forward chosen course. 


Dr. C. Morcan, Springs of Conduct. 
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Circumstances 


Thy purpose firm is equal to the deed ; 

Who does the best his circumstance allows 

Does well, acts nobly ; angels could no more, 
Youne. 


AN comes into the world with a free will. But 

this free will, though a real thing, acts in a 

narrow circle and with more limitations than he usually 

imagines. He can, however, do much so to dispose, 

regulate, and modify the circumstances of his life as to 

secure for himself the external conditions of a useful 

and happy life, and he can do something by persevering 

self-culture to improve those conditions of character on 

which more than on any external circumstances his 
happiness depends. 

Man may not be the creature of circumstances, but 
he is certainly affected by them. The geographical 
distribution of plants and animals demonstrates very 
clearly the effect of surroundings. Nationality is the 
result of circumstances, and these impress themselves 
not merely on personal appearance, but on character 
and social institutions. The individual can neither 
escape from the influence of his surroundings nor act 
out of harmony with his character. The conduct of 
man is thus the result of two factors, one of which is 
furnished by his character, the other by his circum- 
stances. At the same time, it cannot be denied that 
the mass of men are the tools of circumstance. Like 
straws on a river, their course is shaped by the stream 
of life ; and it is only in proportion as man evinces his 
true manliness, which is self-control and loyalty to an 
idea beyond himself, that he will rise above circum- 
stances and wield them at his will. jee 
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Errors of Observation and Reasoning 


 SSHto<— 


Is it not strange that the race of man should have gone 
forward so far and so well when all the while most of what it 
was thinking and believing was not true ? AMIEL. 


N all historical ages—and, having regard to their 
if traditions and superstitions, we may assume it 
to be true also of the prehistoric ages—men have 
continually made errors in their observations and 
reasonings ; they have seen and drawn conclusions 
from what they have seen more often wrongly than 
rightly. It is thought to be no matter of surprise that 
savages did so habitually in the pre-scientific ages ; 
the tendency is rather to look down with pity on their 
aberrations as the natural consequences of their low 
mental states, and to nurse the pleasing conviction that 
nothing of the kind happens now in these days of 
superior culture. 

Notwithstanding this easy self-gratulation, it is 
undeniable that the same kind of errors in seeing 
and thinking which were made then are made still; 
that the great majority of persons reason no better now 
than the great majority did then; and that beliefs are 
cherished now which have no better foundations than 
many extinct pre-scientific beliefs. It is also pretty 
certain that in years to come many cherished beliefs of 
to-day will serve to those who are then alive as curious 
and instructive examples of states of imperfect mental 
evolution. As in the past and now, so then, wiser 
descendants will wonder that rational beings could ever 
have been so very irrational as their forefathers. 

Dr. MauDSLEy, 
Natural Causes and Supernatural Seemings. 
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Custom and Conformity 


Bred to think, as wel: as speak, by rote, we furnish our 
minds with the fancies of others, and according to the mode 
and age of our country. BOLINGBROKE. 


HE world is the slave of custom. To the aspiring 
youth truth itself seems powerless against it. 
On our entrance into life we are dressed in certain 


customary modes of thought, feeling, and behaviour, 


and many of us wear the same livery all our lives. We 
take our creeds from our fathers, and our morals as 
well as fashions from society. These things are in 
the air we breathe, and this atmospheric education 
influences our conduct more than any other. Con- 
formity to custom meets with the world’s applause, and 
in every drawing-room appears in the form of stock 
sentiment. But custom subserves a good purpose. It 
follows thought, although at a great distance, and keeps 
institutions alive until the good that was in them has 
departed and entered into other forms. 


J. B. Crozier. 
“IN our times, from the highest class of society down 
to the lowest, everyone lives as under the eye of a 
dreaded censorship. Few people have any inclination 
except for what is customary. Thus the mind itself is 
bowed to the yoke: even in what people do for 
pleasure, conformity is the first thing thought of; they 
exercise choice only among things commonly done ; 
peculiarity of taste, eccentricity of conduct, are shunned 
equally with crimes; until by dint of not following 
their own nature they have no nature to follow, and 


become incapable of any strong wishes or native 


pleasures. J: 5: Minx. 
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The Love of Nature 


ne <a e 


To sit on rocks ; to muse oer flood and fell ; 
To slowly trace the forests shady scene, 
Where things that own not man’s dominion dwell, 
And mortal foot hath ne'er or rarely been ; 
To climb the trackless mountain all unseen, 
With the wild flock, that never needs a fold ; 
Alone o'er steeps and foaming falls to lean ; 
This ts not solitude ; ’tis but to hold 
Converse with nature's charms, and view her stores unrolled. 


BYRON. 


F all esthetic sentiments love of nature possesses 
the advantage of being the one which, though 
pushed to excess, does not disturb the equilibrium of 
body and mind. Love of nature is the sole emotion 
which is absolutely hygienic; one simply becomes 
healthy from an exaggerated love of nature. The 
Greeks were right to philosophise in the open air, in 
gardens, and groves. The emotion that arises from 
the contemplation of a landscape, of a sunset, of a 
stretch of blue sea, of a snow-capped mountain, or 
even the blue dome of the sky itself, is absolutely pure, 
neither too depressing nor too immoderately gay. In 
the presence of nature one’s esthetic sensibilities 
become the means of refreshing and resting one 
instead of fatiguing one, and if nature has its moods 
of sadness, they contain a touch of the infinite, which 
enlarges the heart. The immensity of nature, and of 
the all-enveloping heavens, becomes, for those who 
feel it, a constant source of a certain stoical serenity. 
To Nature, with her voices and silence, her variety, 
simplicity, and beauty—appealing alike to painter and 
poet—we owe much that makes life worth living. 


M. J. Guyau. 
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Prudence 


aa 
Prudence is that virtue by which we discern what is proper 
to be done under the various circumstances of time and place. 


MILTON. 


RUDENCE is a virtue of the practical reason, 
which not only enables a man to know in 
concrete circumstances what means are best to take 
to a good end, but also inclines a man to take those 
means with promptitude. Prudence resides in the 
intellect, not in the will, for its acts are intellectual 
acts. By prudence we inguitre about, examine, and 
dtrett ourselves to the adoption of the proper means 
to a desired end. \He-who-knows..the_proper.means, 
but is not moved to take them,,or is slow and 
indifferent about-them, is just as imprudent as he who 
entertains a project but does not know what means to 
, take.to.its-accomplishment. 

“Modern philosophy has done much to bring the 
virtue of prudence into contempt by representing it as 
exclusively a selfish virtue—a virtue by which each 
man seeks to secure his own greatest happiness. But 
prudence no more exclusively concerns the individual’s 
happiness than do the other virtues. For there is a 
prudence that prescribes the right means to the family 
good or general good, as well as that which secures 
one’s own personal good. However, when used with- 
out qualification, the word “ prudence” has always been 
understood as appertaining to the individual good only. 
From_the;foregoing-characteristics wesee that prudence 
is a special virtue, and distinct from all the/other virtues. 
It differs from the moralvirtues, or the’ virtues of the 
will, because it resides in-a»distinct faculty—namely, 


the practical reason. 
DR. M. Cronin, Zhe Sczence of Ethics. 
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The Habit of Casual Reading 


PSK 


The multitude devour ephemeral tales, weekly papers, society 
gossip, magazines, and the many trivial works that excite for 
a day and are then forgotten. J. R. MILLER, D.D. 


HOUGH it is scarcely possible to avoid judging 
in some way or other of almost everything 
which offers itself to one’s thoughts, yet it is certain 
that many persons never exercise their judgment upon 
what comes before them in the way of determining 
whether it be conclusive and holds. They are, perhaps, 
entertained ; but whether that which is proposed to be 
made out be really made out or not, whether a matter 
be stated according to the real truth of the case, seems 
to the generality of people of no consideration at all. 
Not to mention the multitude who read merely for the 
sake of talking, or to qualify themselves for the world, 
there are, even of the few who read for their own 
entertainment and have a real curiosity to see what 
is said, several who have no sort of curiosity to see 
what is true. 

The great number of books and papers of mere 
amusement which, of one kind or another, daily come 
in one’s way, have in part occasioned, and most 
perfectly fall in with and humour, this idle way of 
reading and considering things. By this means, time, 
even in solitude, is happily got rid of without the pain 
of attention; neither is any part of it more put to the 
account of idleness, or spent with less effort of thought, 
than a great part of that which is spent in casual 
reading. Thus people habituate themselves to let 
things pass through their minds, as one may speak, 
rather than to think of them. Thus by use they become 
satisfied merely with seeing what is said, without going 


any further. 
y BisHop BuTLer, Sermons. 
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The Chief Rules of Ethics 


The distinction of right and wrong grows up in the broad 
light of day out of natural causes wherever men live together. 
W. K. CLIFFORD. 


OTWITHSTANDING that morality is very 

abstruse and complex, and largely conven- 

tional and conditional, there exist sufficiently definite 

scientific rules of right and wrong behaviour for all 
men. The chief of those may be stated as follows :— 

(1) To obey all the laws of Nature ; 

(2) To do the greatest good ; 

(3) To preserve our lives and health ; 

(4) To do unto others as we would have them do 
unto us ; 

(5) To continually improve ourselves ; 

(6) To prefer truth to error ; 

(7) To consider beforehand the consequences of our 
acts ; 

(8) To estimate all things according to their real 
value ; 

(9) To proportion our belief to the strength of the 
evidence. 

The three last constitute the essence of wisdom and 
good judgment. To “be good and do good” is the 
most comprehensive statement of ethics ; and the whole 
of the rules may be summed up in the words, “ obedi- 
ence to law.” The chief reason why the foregoing rules 
are based upon the great principles of science is, 
because nearly all the phenomena of human conduct 
consist of causes and effects. Moreover, as nearly all 
ethical rules require knowledge for their practical 
application; living in accordance with them is not to be 
accomplished by ignorant or idle persons. 

Dr. GEORGE GORE, Scientific Basis of Morality. 
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Solitude 


Soe 


Talents are best nurtured in solitude; character zs best 
Sormed in the stormy billows of the world. GOETHE. 


F we wish to cultivate our higher nature, we must 
have solitude. It is vitally necessary at times that 
we should be able to get away from every other being 
on the face of the earth. What thoughtful person does 
not love to be alone, to be surrounded with no objects 
but the fields and the trees, the mountains and the 
waters, to hear nothing but the rustling of the foliage 
and the song's of the birds, and to feel the fresh breezes 
playing upon his cheeks. Moreover, when we are very 
much in contact with human life, when we are mingling 
with it, we are liable to become too conscious of its 
turbid side, or drearily oppressed with its commonplace 
features. To see human life, and weigh it in its many 
aspects, we need at times to go away and be, as it were, 
on a pinnacle, where we can take it all in with one 
sweeping glance. 

Too much solitude may be dangerous, just as too 
much of the sense of mystery may be. Yet something 
of it is essential to our advance in spiritual life. A man 
must go away where he can feel the mystery of his own 
being. Moreover, a certain degree of solitude seems 
necessary to the full growth of the mind; and it is in 
solitude that great principles are first thought out and 
the genius of eminent men formed, for solitude is the 
nurse of enthusiasm, and enthusiasm is the real parent 
of genius. Solitude, also, is essential to any depth of 
meditation or of character, and is the cradle of thoughts 
and aspirations; but a foundation of good sense and 
a cultivation of learning are required to give a seasoning 
to retirement, and to make us taste the blessing. 


ANON. 
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Rules fer a Successful Holiday 


Recreation is an exact science ; but, unfortunately, it is a 
science little understood, less studied, and least of all applied. 
EVELYN BOwDICH. 


| eee are only two rules for a successful holiday ; 
the first is to earn it, the second is to have just 
enough holiday to make the prospect of work pleasant. 
Periods of rest we all need, but labour and not rest is 
the synonym of life. From these periods of rest we 
should return with a new appetite for the duties of 
common life. If we return dissatisfied, enervated, 
without heart for work, we may be sure our holiday 
has been a failure. If we return with the feeling that 
it is good to plunge into the midstream of life again, 
we may know by this sign that we are morally braced 
and strengthened by our exodus. The wise man will 
never allow his holiday to be a time of mere idleness. 
He will turn again to the books that interest him, he 
will touch the fringe of some science for which his 
holiday gives him opportunity, or he will plunge into 
physical recreation, and shake off the evil humours of 
the body in active exercise. The failure of holidays 
lies very much in the fact that nothing of this sort is 
attempted. The holiday is simply a series of aimless 
days, and the natural result is ennuz. The supreme 
purpose of a holiday should be to regain possession of 
ourselves. He who does this comes back from his 
holiday as from a sanctuary. Moreover, holidays 
should be such as excite moderately and produce a 
cheerful frame of mind. They should recur frequently 
rather than continue long. They should send us back 
to our duties invigorated in body and mind. 
Rev. W. J. Dawson. 
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The Grace and Glory of Life 


ate 


Knowledge, truth, love, beauty, goodness, alone can give true 
vitality to the mechanism of existence. MARTINEAU. 


IFE is a great and beautiful thing, notwithstanding 

the gloomy views that have been taken of it. It 

is at your disposal, as so much raw material to work 

upon, leaving you, in accordance with that freedom 

inherent in human nature, to turn it into silk or serge, 

as you may please. What a superb tissue it becomes 

in some hands, and what a horsecloth in others! Yet 

each of us, whatever our position, may cultivate in 
some degree the grace and glory of life. 

It were hard to say whether the manual worker, 
feeling the need of an addition to his weekly wages, is 
under a greater temptation to neglect the grace and 
glory of life than the master who devotes his days and 
nights to business that he may maintain his position 
and secure a provision for those dependent upon him. 
Lamentable it is that so many of our middle classes 
thus sell themselves to a self-imposed slavery, leaving 
scarcely a space for intercourse with their families, 
much less for the cultivation of any intellectual gifts or 
elevating tastes, or for the duties of social life. His 
neglect of the grace and glory of life cannot but tell 
upon a man’s consciousness in some obscure way. But 
he always hopes that the leisure time will come at last, 
and make up for past deficiencies. He might as well 
omit taking his breakfast for a week, and then think to 
take seven breakfasts at once. It is worse. Habits 
have set their chains upon him. The mind, narrowed 
down to a beggarly routine, is totally unprepared to 
enter upon the more refined pursuits proper to a 


wealthy retrgmens CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL, 1851. 
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Philosophy 


rae 


The discovery of what ts true and the practice of what is 
good are the two most important objects of philosophy. 
VOLTAIRE, 


N every age and country men must have attended 
to the characters, designs, and actions of one 
another; and many reputable rules and maxims for 
the conduct of life must have been laid down and 
approved by common consent. They might continue 
to multiply the number of these maxims of prudence 
and morality without attempting to arrange them in 
any methodical order, much less to connect them by 
one or more general principles from which all were 
deducible. The beauty of a systematic arrangement 
was first seen in the essays of ancient times towards a 
system of natural philosophy. Something of the same 
kind was afterwards attempted in morals. The maxims 
of common life were arranged in some methodical 
order, and connected by a few common principles in 
the same manner as had been attempted in regard to 
the phenomena of nature. The science which pretends 
to investigate and explain those principles is what is 
properly called moral philosophy. 

Utility will be found in the end to sway both the 
moral and physical worlds. The study of philosophy, 
therefore, is of the greatest importance to man, since 
it deals directly with his interests and the problems of 
his existence. Philosophy is the application of reason 
to the difficulties in our way for their removal. Philo- 
sophy is fearless ; it proves all with which it comes in 
contact ; it is never satisfied to take for granted. Its 
practice is useful to people of all ages, sexes, and con- 


ditions. Comp, 
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Work and Play 


Work is activity for an end ; play is activity as an end. 
H. BUSHNELL. 


E miss our way in life unless we know the 
difference between work and play, unless we 
know how to work and how to play. Some people 
can work very hard, but they cannot play. Others can 
play, but they cannot work. The life that is all work 
or all play is sure to be a failure. Perhaps Horace 
Bushnell put the distinction between work and play as 
well as anyone. Work is what we do by a conscious 
effort of will. The stronger the effort is, the harder is 
the work. But play has its spring in some fund of life 
back of the will, and the more exuberant that is, the 
more joyous is the play. And so what is work to one 
man is play to another. What is play to one is work 
to his neighbour. There is no need that people should 
be of one mind in such matters. What is really 
important is to understand that we cannot live on 
work, that we must have our play, that the savour 
may not pass out of the years if we toil too long with- 
out interruption. And hardly less important is the 
fact that there is no spring of inspiration to keep us 
long contented, if we go on playing and have no serious 
purpose of toil and achievement. It is pathetic to 
think how many people work to get rid of work, 
drudge to-day in the hope of play to-morrow, till at 
last they are incapable of play, and find that the routine 
of labour alone keeps life from being intolerable. 


Compe. 


One thing at a time, and that done well, 

Is a very good rule, as many can tell. 

So work while you work, and play while you play, 
For that is the way to be cheerful and gay. 
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Culture 
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Man is born a barbarian, and raises himself above the 
beast only by culture. GRACIAN. 


not a natural gift. It implies tillage of the soil, 

artificial improvement of qualities supplied by 
nature. It is clearly, then, something acquired, as the 
loveliness of the garden rose is developed from the 
briar, or the savage-tasted drupe becomes the suave 
plum by cultivation. In the full width of its meaning, 
when applied to human beings, culture is the raising 
of faculties—physical, mental, emotional, and moral— 
to their highest excellence by training. In a particular 
sense, and in order to distinguish culture from educa- 
tion, it implies that this training has been consciously 
carried on by the individual. Education educes or 
draws forth faculties. Culture improves, refines, and 
enlarges them, when they have been brought out. 
Finally, although moral and physical qualities are 
susceptible of both education and culture, yet it is 
commonly understood, when we use these terms, that 
we are thinking of the intellectual faculties. This is 
especially the case with culture. It is self-tillage, the 
ploughing and the harrowing of self by use of what 
the ages have transmitted to us from the work of 
gifted minds. It is the method of self-exercise which 
enables a man, by entering into communion with the 
greatest intellects of past and present generations, to 
make himself, according to his capacity, an efficient 
worker in the symphony for ever woven out of human 
minds. Culture is not a product of mere study. 
Learning may be got from books, but not culture. 


|) ee by the etymology of the word, culture is 


J. A. Symonps, Essays. 
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The Decay of Refinement 


We are too apt to allow the mean things of life to overtake 
the finer nature within us. GOETHE. 


RODIGALITY, not unfrequently allied to ostenta- 
tion, is the sequence of accepting a monied 
standard in society. We must vie with our neigh- 
bours. Who dares invite his friends to a simple 
English dinner with sherry and claret? He must have 
champagne and numerous courses, or abstain from 
hospitality. The fact is, entertainments now are too 
often estimated by their cost rather than by their 
spirit and pleasantness. And while on the subject of 
festive gatherings, let me say a word about flowers. 
In themselves the most picturesque of all decorations, 
they may easily become an instrument of positive 
vulgarity, when their costliness smites us like a rebuff, 
or their incongruous application is an insult to our 
taste and understanding. 
Then the tax levied by conventionality and most 
‘ grudgingly paid, in the shape of a wedding-present to 
the merest acquaintance, is another flagrant instance 
of the decay of refinement. Formerly such a gift was 
the spontaneous earnest of cordial goodwill. It was 
a privilege to have the opportunity of offering our 
friend something which we hoped he would value for 
our sake and keep all the days of his life. Among the 
masses of costly objects now displayed before a 
marriage, how many are there that will recall even the 
donor’s name a few years hence? It ministers to the 
bride’s vanity that these records should be numerous 
and splendid; but, outside the circle of her real friends, 
how many are there in which the heart has any part ? 


HAMILTON AIDE. 
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The Ethics of Belief 
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A belief has no worth if it be not gained by reflection of the 
individual, RENAN. 


T is always wrong to believe on insufficient evidence, 
or to nourish belief by suppressing doubts and 
avoiding investigation. Belief—that sacred faculty 
which prompts the decisions of ‘our will and knits 
into harmonious working all the energies of our being 
—is ours not for ourselves, but for humanity. It is 
rightly used on truths which have been established by 
long experience and waiting toil, and which have stood 
in the fierce light of free and fearless questioning. 
Then it helps to bind men together, and to strengthen 
and direct their common action. It is desecrated when 
given to unproved and unquestioned statements, for the 
solace and private pleasure of the believer, to add a 
tinsel splendour to the plain, straight road of our life, 
and display a bright mirage beyond it, or even to 
drown the common sorrows of our kind by a self- 
deception which allows them not only to cast down, but 
also to degrade us. Whoso would deserve well of his 
fellows in this matter will guard the purity of his belief 
with a jealous care. 

To sum up: it is wrong always, everywhere, and for 
anyone to believe anything upon insufficient evidence. 
“But,” says one, “I am a busy man; I have no time 
for the long course of study which would be necessary 
to make me a competent judge of certain questions, or 
even able to understand the arguments.” Then he 
should have no time to believe. Belief is not a matter 
of choice, but of conviction. 


Proressor W. K. CuirrorD, Zssays. 
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The Management of Character 


at 


It is not the amount of our gifts or our attainments in 
culture, but what we do with them, that ts the test of character. 
GEORGE ELIOT. 


F all the tasks set before man in life, the manage- 
ment of his character is the most important ; 
and, in order that it should be successfully pursued, he 
must make a careful survey of his tendencies, unblinded 
either by self-deception, which conceals errors and 
magnifies excellences, or by the pessimism which 
refuses to recognise his powers for good. Man is 
like a card-player who receives from Nature his cards 
—his dispositions, his circumstances, the strength or 
weakness of his will, of his mind, and of his body. The 
game of life is one of blended chances and skill. The 
best player will be defeated if he has hopelessly bad 
cards; but in the long run the skill of the player will 
not fail to tell. 

The power of man over his character resembles his 
power over his body. Men are born with bodies very 
unequal, with hereditary dispositions to disease, with 
organs varying greatly in their normal condition. But 
a temperate or intemperate life, skilful or unskilful 
regimen, vicious indulgence, excessive or misdirected 
effort, will all tend to alter his bodily condition and 
increase or diminish his chances of disease and prema- 
ture death. The power of will over character is, how- 
ever, wider than its power over the body. There are 
organs which are wholly beyond its influence; there 
are diseases over which it can exercise no influence ; 
but there is no part of our moral constitution which we 
cannot in some degree influence or modify. 


Lecxy, The Map of Life. 
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Hurried Reading Fatal to Thinking 


a ed 


The “Run and Read Library” only too accurately fits the 
popular taste. It is here that the multitude of books tells 
inguriously. F. T. PALGRAVE. 


ORMERLY we had quarterly reviews which 
analysed books, and many people thought 
when they had read an article in a Quarterly that 
they need not read the books at all. These articles 
extended to thirty or more pages; but thirty pages is 
now too much. So we witness a further condensing 
process, and we have the Fortnightly and the Contem- 
porary, which reduce thirty pages to fifteen. And as it 
this last condensing process were not enough, the daily 
papers give a summary of all that has been written 
about everything. This appears to me to have a very 
deleterious effect on serious reading in many ways. In 
the first place, it tends to destroy the taste for it. 
Those who are dipping into so many subjects and 
gathering information in a superficial form lose the 
habit of settling down to great works, which, while 
they might not give so much contemporary information, 
would do much to lift them out of their daily lives and 
give them access to the high and noble thoughts which 
have been uttered by the chief authors of all countries. 
Ephemeral literature is driving out the great classics of 
the past and the present. That is one evil, and another 
is the inevitable hurry. Hurried reading can never be 
good reading. Yet we are all tempted to hurry, in 
reading as in everything else, not only because the pace 
of life is greater, but because it has become the fashion 
to hurry. This habit of haste, which is fatal to sound 
reading, is no less fatal to thinking. 


Lorp GoscHEN, Hearing, Reading, and Thinking. 
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The Pursuit of Knowledge 
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Knowledge ts the loftiest form of power. 
LorD BURNHAM. 


T is noble to seek truth, and it is beautiful to find it. 
It is the ancient feeling of the human heart that 
knowledge is better than riches; and it is deeply and 
sacredly true. To mark the course of human passions 
‘as they have flowed on in the ages that are past; to 
see why nations have risen ; to speak of heat and light 
and electricity ; to know what man has discovered in 
the heavens above and in the earth beneath; to hear 
the chemist unfold the marvellous properties locked up 
in a speck of earth; to be told that there are worlds so 
distant from our own that their light has not yet 
reached us; to wander in the creations of poetry, and 
grow warm again with that eloquence which swayed 
the democracies of the Old World; to go up with 
great reasoners to the study of the mystery of the 
universe; and to perceive in the midst of all this 
dissolution and decay that there is one thing unchange- 
able, indestructible, and apparently everlasting. 

The pursuit of knowledge for its own sake, though 
worthy of our nature, is only an arrested action. The 
end of knowledge is surely not in itself. If I knew 
the whole circle of the sciences, I should be none the 
greater or nobler if my knowledge existed as a mere 
means of accumulated fact in my memory. While all 
knowledge is valuable for its utility in a material sense, 
it is only good as it contributes to something else, that 
to which all knowledge should lead—the culture of 
one’s whole being, and the becoming more true, more 
beautiful in thought, feeling, and expression. 


Sir J. HERSCHEL. 
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Worthlessness of Primitive History 
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All that depends on written history depends on that which, 
whether it be true or not, is no longer verifiable, and has there- 
Sore no irresistible claim upon us. W. H. PHELPS. 


IEBUHR put forward three principles which it is 
impossible to refute :— 

I. That, on account of the inevitable intermixture of fable 
essential to a rude people, no nation can possess trust- 
worthy details respecting its own origin. 

Il. That even such early documents as the Romans might 
have possessed had been destroyed before they were incor- 
porated into a regular history. 

Ill. That ceremonies established in honour of events alleged 
to have taken place in former times were a proof not that 
the events had happened, but were believed to have 
happened. 

The whole fabric of the early history of Rome at 
once fell to pieces as soon as these three principles 
were applied to it. No nation is acquainted with its 
own origin; so that all primitive history is necessarily 
an invention. Innumerable scholars have busied them- 
selves in collecting evidence respecting ceremonies 
instituted in celebration of certain events, and then 
appealed to the evidence in order to prove the events. 
In such cases the existence of a festival or of a monu- 
ment proves indeed the belief which men entertain, but 
by no means proves the reality of the occurrence con- 
cerning which the belief is held. Hence it was that 
historians accumulated fables which were believed 
without examination, it being altogether forgotten, as 
Voltaire says, that fables begin to be current in one 
generation, are established in the second, become 
respectable in the third, while in the fourth temples are 


i i nour of them. 
raised in hono BUCKLE. 
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Society and the Individual 


Life cannot exist in society but by reciprocal concessions. 
Dr. JOHNSON. 


HAT individuality is not a common fact in society 
need not be said. It is but too apparent. We 
are born into a world of feelings, opinions, beliefs, 
institutions, customs, laws. For hundreds of years 
before we were born men and women were busy making 
the order of things as we find it. What that order is 
we do not know till we have lived under it a score of 
years, and have been moulded by it. Our very minds 
are the products of the ages before us. To state the 
case strongly: “Custom meets us at the cradle, and 
leaves us only at the tomb. Our first questions are 
answered by ignorance, and our last by superstition. 
We are dragged by countless hands along the beaten 
track, and our entire training can be summed up in the 
word ‘suppression.’” As a matter of personal culture, 
the acquisition of individuality is difficult. Character 
is inherited much oftener than manufactured. Indi- 
viduality is in danger of being swamped by social laws. 
Social tyranny at the present day constitutes a positive 
danger to the individual, for it tends to make him a 
slave to custom, a mere machine, a creature who is 
given a faculty of reason which he is not to use except 
in so far as it finds him at one with society, whose 
mandates he disobeys at his peril. 

Each one of us has to find out what is for him the 
best thing and the possible thing. If the social life of 
your acquaintances goes on chiefly in a round of calls 
and parties which you find trivial and profitless, stand 
aloof from it and give yourself to better things, though 


you be deemed unsocial. aN 
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An Ideal of Life 
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Knowledge, truth, love, beauty, goodness alone can give 
vitality to the mechanism of existence. MARTINEAU. 


ET us know that no true step or stand of a true 
man—however lowly his lot—ever yet failed to 
leave a lasting impression on this earth. Indistin- 
guished it may be among the multitude that press 
along the pathways; they still do their part to make 
those pathways wider and firmer. Happy, indeed, 
shall they be if to them fall the privilege of leading the 
way to regions not yet trodden by the many! Happy 
if theirs be the splendid opportunity of advancing where 
reason and rectitude point, even though the people 
warn of danger, and refuse to follow, and resist. It is 
good to serve mankind as they deserve; it is great to 
serve them in ways they like not, ways unpopular and 
unrewarded. Even so did the saviours and prophets 
who were before us; and great is their reward. What 
is greater than to be numbered with those who extended 
the bounds of human freedom and thought, who 
enlarged the hope and the vision of mankind? If we 
could but so advance the world but an inch, that inch 
were worth to us more than the wealth and honours 
that crown any other earthly success. And that high 
possibility of influence is not far from any one of us. 
Unattainable by any force of personal ambition or self- 
concentrated aim whatever, it is open to all who can 
see how self-devotion and pure principle can make the 
smallest things sublime. Dr Mot Conan 


It was a true oracle which said that it is within the 
limits: of the finite and the knowable that the whole 
duty and happiness of man must be sought. 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
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Advantages of a Knowledée of 
Science 


The highest ethical law of science is the love of truth, the 
conscientious search for truth, even when opposed to opinions 
we have learned to cherish. DOLLINGER. 


NOWLEDGE of science induces to self-discipline 
and self-mastery ; it tends to bridle our vicious 
passions by making known to us the penalties which 
must be paid for their indulgence ; it limits our self- 
will by showing us that we must respect and obey the 
laws of nature whether we are willing or not; it 
moderates our bigotry by exhibiting to us the uncer- 
tainty of unproved opinions ; it gives us confidence in 
the laws of nature by proving to us their uniformity ; 
it withdraws us from self-deception by compelling us to 
accept the truths of nature as they exist ready-made 
for us. It substitutes for ignorant wonder and awe an 
intelligent appreciation of created things, and when 
fully developed it will probably satisfy all the reason- 
able instincts and desires of men. 

Science, moreover, not only enlightens man respecting 
all the departments of his own nature, but extends his 
mental vision in all directions throughout the universe. 
Science not only constitutes the basis of the Fine Arts, but 
shows the relations of them to man and to the external 
universe, and thus more largely cultivates the intellect, 
and corrects and refines the senses, feelings, and senti- 
ments. All these facts justify the conclusion that both 
moral and other mental actions, like physical and 
chemical ones, are obedient to the great principles of 
science. In cultivating science, therefore, we are all 
the while laying an admirable foundation for ethical 
and philosophical culture. 


Dr. Geo. Gore, Basis of National Progress. 
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Speed in Modern Life 


The spirit of the time shail teach me speed. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


HAT are the disadvantages of pace in modern 
life, and, on the other hand, what are the 
compensations for rush? We begin in the morning 
with the letters and newspapers, and thoughts between, 
all ranging over a thousand subjects, and perhaps a 
hundred cares. We are for the most part of a too 
sedentary habit, and we are apt to feel that we leave 
ourselves no time for the proper pursuit either of health, 
pleasure, or enjoyment. Perhaps we must hurry to 
catch a train, or to jump into a taxi-cab, and are whirled 
through the hustling chaos of city traffic to our office. 
Arrived there, the day is, and must be, strenuous if 
duty is to be thoroughly and wisely done. At night, if 
we go to the theatre or go out to dine, we are never far 
away from the association of speed, speed, speed. 

The repose, and peace, and leisure that we imagine 
once to have belonged to human existence seem to 
have vanished. Nor must one moral factor be forgotten. 
The conditions of modern existence are undoubtedly 
forcing increased self-control upon mankind. People 
who are not physically and mentally fit cannot stand 
for long the strain of competition. They are not 
capable of the intensity and continuity of application 
now demanded for success in most forms of work. 
Men cannot eat, much less drink, as carelessly as they 
did. The result is that, although we go at the pace 
that ought to kill, we are learning to adjust ourselves 
to the conditions; and that health and energy are 
better sustained than ever before. EEG res 
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Efficiency 
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Efficiency can be attained only by exercising in advance the 
requisite industry, zudgment, and foresight. ROOSEVELT. 


FFICIENCY is becoming the great word in 
modern life. But before we consider the 
elements of mental and moral efficiency it is important 
to have before us an idea of the efficient life at large. 
To state the need thus is to be reminded of the 
enormous differences which have come in with civilisa- 
tion. Once the efficient life was the warrior’s. But 
more and more we have come to depend on brain- 
power; hence the efficient life consists in the main- 
tenance of bodily health under conditions that do not 
readily foster it. In place of the standards of success 
that once obtained, so great a degree of specialisation 
has entered into life that the question of efficiency 
differs according to the occupation and the adaptations 
essential to the preservation of health. But the efficient 
life pertains not merely to health and to professional 
relationships ; it includes domestic relationships, those 
that relate to man in society through conventionality 
and friendship and intellectual and moral obligations. 
The basis of efficiency is recognition of everything 
that enters into life. The efficient man cannot afford 
to ignore any factor either within or without himself, 
for it is his privilege to succeed where others have 
failed. His standpoint is human. Therefore, beginning 
as an individual, he must valiantly look to himself, 
making light of nothing, realising that it is a question 
not of deficiency, but of opportunity. The secret of 
success is very often in the power to concentrate energy 
and attention on one thing. 


H. W. Dresser, Human Efficiency. 
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Habits 


Stas 


The diminutive chain of habit is scarcely heavy enough to be 
felt till it is too strong to be broken. Dr. JOHNSON. 


ABIT in man means an act, or thought, or 
sensation, or any combination of these, that 
has been sufficiently often repeated to require no longer 
the same intelligence for its execution that was at first 
needed. Once a habit is well established, the inter- 
ference of conscious will only spoils its perfect action. 
Whenever knitting or typewriting has become auto- 
matic, if you think about the formation of each stitch 
or letter, you have to work much more slowly, and are 
more liable to make mistakes. A fixed habit is thus 
deranged by volition. 

Physical habits are innumerable ; they extend through 
all our being, are insensibly being formed whenever an 
act is repeated sufficiently often, and are generally only 
recognised when it is too late to alter them. They are 
amazing in their intricacy and variety as well as in the 
extraordinary ease they give when once firmly estab- 
lished in the performance of the most difficult, and at 
first impossible, tasks. The old saying, “It’s nothing 
when you are used to it,” simply means, “If a thing is 
too hard to do, establish a habit, and you will accom- 
plish it.” In childhood habits can be formed uncon- 
sciously of truth, unselfishness, reverence, modesty, 
cleanliness, punctuality, courage, endurance, self- 
control, obedience, diligence, purity, kindness; or by 
bad training of each and all of their opposites. 

A bad habit is a terrible thing when thoroughly fixed. 
It is a grave moral drawback when processes that 
should be intellectual become mechanical by habit, as 
when prayer is said by rote; it is this that constitutes 
all forms of “cant.” 

Dr. SCHOFIELD, Zhe Unconscious Mind. 
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The Moral Influence of Nature 
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One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach us more of man, — 
Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can. WORDSWORTH. 


VERY natural process is a version of a moral 
sentence. The moral law lies at the centre of 
Nature, and radiates to the circumference. It is the 
pith and marrow of every substance, every relation, 
and every process. All things with which we deal 
preach to us. What is a farm but a mute gospel? 
The chaff and the wheat, plants and weeds, blight, rain, 
insects, sun—it is a sacred emblem from the first furrow 
of spring to the stack which the snow of winter over- 
takes on the fields. But the sailor, the shepherd, the 
miner, the merchant, in their several resorts, have each 
an experience precisely parallel, and leading to the 
same conclusion; because all organisations are radically 
alike. Nor can it be doubted that the moral sentiment 
which thus scents the air, grows in the grain, and 
impregnates the waters of the world, is caught by man 
and sinks into the mind. The moral influence of Nature 
upon every individual is that amount of truth which it 
illustrates to him. Who can estimate this? Who can 
guess how much firmness the sea-beaten rock has 
taught the fisherman? How much tranquillity has 
been reflected to man from the azure sky, over whose 
unspotted deeps the winds for evermore drive flocks of 
stormy clouds, and leave no wrinkle or stain? How 
much industry and affection we have caught from the 
pantomime of brutes? The tradesman comes out of 
the din and craft of the street, and sees the sky and the 
woods, and is a man again; in their eternal calm he 
finds himself. 


EMERSON. 
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Social Inequality and Material 
Progress 


Ste 


Equality is a chimera of bookworms and visionaries who 
have never studied nature and humanity with their own eyes. 
Lorp Acton. 


S regards the impersonal progress of the world, 
we may consider this much to be established : 
firstly, that such progress is so far caused by certain 
gifted individuals that without their intervention it 
would be impossible ; secondly, that their intervention 
would be impossible unless motived by the desire for 
social inequality, to which we must add that this desire 
is inoperative, except in a society in which social 
inequality is attainable. It follows, therefore, that all 
those triumphs of progress—our commercial activity, 
our railways, our telegraphs, our newspapers, our 
multiplied products of all kinds—would have been 
utterly unproducible except in a society constructed on 
the principle of inequality. It will appear further that, 
whatever changes such progress may have brought with 
it, it has brought no change in this respect to the human 
character ; but that, on the contrary, the desire for 
inequality is not only, as a motive, as necessary now 
as ever, but that its action is, if anything, even greater 
and more apparent. 

The maintenance of civilisation, then, depends upon 
two processes—the constant development of the higher 
forms of labour and the constant intensification of the 
lower; and in each case the cause that operates is 
inequality. If we would grasp the great social 
problem, we must never lose sight of this funda- 
mental truth. These inequalities arise from differences 
of character, capacity, and opportunity. 

W. H. Mattock, Social Equality. 
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Limitations of Human Powers 


As we are hindered by impassable space from wandering in 
stars, so are we kept by circumstances to the limited studies 
that belong to us. P. G. HAMERTON. 


T is very flattering to man to be told that he is “the 
lord of all creation”; but this statement has been 
shown to be without sufficient evidence. Knowledge 
of the limits of human powers is necessary to wisdom. 
All human actions are limited by natural energies, and 
man can no more directly resist their influence than the 
grains of sand on the seashore can resist the roll of 
the ocean. So far from man being “the lord of all 
creation,” he is very often unable to control his own 
little self; this is illustrated by the fact that a large 
number of men die prematurely through being unable 
to take proper care of their health. It is well known 
that but very few men or women can properly control 
their passions or desires. Every act of man’s life is a 
proof of the narrow extent of his powers. All are com- 
pelled to suffer punishment by natural reaction if they 
do wrong. We are creatures of circumstances; our 
bodies and minds are continually affected by unavoid- 
able influences, the effects of which our wills have 
but little power to prevent. Not only man’s physical 
actions, but also his social, moral, and religious con- 
duct, are determined by surrounding circumstances. 
Thus in ancient times men were savages; a modern 
Englishman professes Christianity, a Persian Mahom- 
medanism, a Chinaman becomes a disciple of Con- 
fucius, etc. When we are striving, therefore, to know, 
and by knowledge to determine, our own destiny, our 
striving is measured out to us by Nature and our 


environment. Dr. Geo. Gore, Baszs of Morality. 
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Importance of Order and Method 
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Lt is wonderful how many hours methodical people make in 
a day. It is as if they picked up the moments lost by the 
dawdlers. CHESTERFIELD. 


OMPARATIVELY few people have an adequate 
appreciation of the importance of order and 
method in the details of life. Order, or the systematic 
arrangement of work or duties, makes labour easy and 
pleasant, and at the same time secures despatch. 
People forget to-day that the term “ Methodist,” as 
Wesley used it, involved a certain use of life. Wesley 
meant by the term a life lived by method. He was 
impressed by the desultory and frivolous nature of 
most lives; he desired his followers to divide and use 
their time with strict regularity, so that they might get 
the best and most out of life. His golden rule was, 
“Never be unemployed, and never be  triflingly 
employed.” Wesley observed his own rule; he 
methodised his life; and hence his life was a marvel 
of industry. He was incessantly travelling from place 
to place; he was burdened with an immense corre- 
spondence, and the care of a great religious organisa- 
tion; yet, by the careful use of time, he always 
remained a man of culture. He had a thorough 
acquaintance with classic literature. He read all the 
books of any value published in his own day. He 
was himself always publishing books. He compiled 
grammars, and was the first man to attempt the pub- 
lication of cheap literature for the people. How did 
Wesley do all this? He did it by making the most 
careful use of the margins of his time. He was a 

Methodist—that is, he was methodic in his use of life. 

Comp. 
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Redeeming the Time 


Father Time, though he tarries for none, often lays his hands 


lightly on those who have used him well. 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


ERCEIVING the importance of rightly employing 
the “three-score years and ten” said to be allotted 
to man, Grindon thus writes on the use and abuse of that 
golden opportunity which cometh not twice to mortal 
man: “With such a destiny attached to it, how 
inestimable a prerogative is human life! And what 
ingratitude to misuse it! Life may be misused without 
being abused. It is misused if it be not so employed 
as to be enjoyed—z.e., by making the most of its 
opportunities ; in other words, devoting it to honour- 
able deeds, affectional as well as intellectual. The 
more strenuously we enact such deeds, the more 
genuine and the keener becomes our aptitude for 
sucking the honey of existence. The energy of life, 
when fairly brought out, is immense—immense beyond 
what anyone who has not tried it can imagine. Life, 
rightly realised, is embosomed in light and beauty. 
What shall be our experience of it rests with 
” 
ourselves. Anew 
Lenctu of days is not a good, 
Unless their use be understood ; 
While if good deeds one year engage, 
That may be longer than an age; 
But if a year in trifles go, 
Perhaps you’d spend a thousand so. 
Time cannot stay to make us wise— 
We must improve it as it flies. 


Isaac TAYLOR. 
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Religion in Daily Life 


My definition of religion is the reverence and love of the 
ethical ideal, and the desire to realise it in daily life. 


HUXLEY. 


IGHTEOUSNESS, shaped from within to without 
in the world of man, is justice and the doing of 
justice. This is the first need of commonwealths, the 
first duty of individuals, and the practical religion of 
both. A still higher form into which we may put our 
religion in life is in doing the things which belong to 
love ; and love is the highest form, because it secures 
justice. 

These are the things we should shape into life 
because we love them: To be faithful always to that 
which we believe to be true; to be faithful to our 
principles and our conscience when trial comes, or 
when we are tempted to sacrifice them for place or 
pelf; to be faithful to our given word; to keep our 
promises when we might win favour by eluding or 
breaking them ; to cling to intellectual as well as to 
moral truth; to so live among men that they may 
know where we are; to fly our flag in the storm as 
well as in the calm. It is to pass by with contempt 
the dark cavern where men worship Mammon; to fix 
our thought and effort on the attainment of righteous- 
ness in public and in private homes; to have the 
courage to attempt what seems impossible through 
love of the ideals of truth and beauty ; and to prefer to 
die on the field of work and self-devotion rather than to 
live in idleness and luxury. 

So much for the habit whereby we gain power to 
bring religion into daily life. This is the main prin- 
ciple, and it applies to every sphere of human effort. 

Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE. 
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A Change of Mind 


Pa 


Psychology teaches that mental processes are but the outcome 
of physical activities, and that body and mind are inter- 
dependent and reciprocal. Dr. R. MUNRO. 


F you consider what you have done most often 
if during the day, you can hardly avoid concluding 
that you really have done nothing but change your 
mind. You began by waking up, a process from an 
unconscious to a conscious state, which is about the 
greatest change the mind can undergo. Your first 
idea was probably that you were going to rest for some 
time longer; but this was rapidly changed into a desire 
for action, which produced the act of getting up. And 
so afterwards. ©? 

Did you perform any deliberate action? There was 
a change of mind from indecision to decision. Did 
you perform an zmpulstve action? As if your mind 
were a shuttlecock which has its entire state of motion 
suddenly changed by the zmpulse of the battledore ; 
conceive the shuttlecock descending with a gentle 
cockscrew motion—the battledore intervenes—instantly 
the shuttlecock flies off in a totally unexpected direc- 
tion, with no relation to the previous motion, and you 
will see how very apt a simile you use when you speak 
of people having an zmpulsive temperament. 

Have you felt happy or miserable? It was a change 
in your way of looking at things in general; a transi- 
tion, as Spinoza says, from a lower to a higher state 
of perfection, or vice versa. In a word, whatever you 
have done, or felt, or thought, you will find upon 
reflection that you could not possibly be conscious of 
anything else than a change of mind. 


CPror. CLirForD, Essays. 
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Prevention Better than Cure 
et a ad 
With plenty of air and water, and moderation in diet, most 
of us may engoy the glorious feeling of health, and even retain 
zt till far on in age. LorD AVEBURY. 

F, when in good health, we took only the food 

necessary for our comfort and for our work and 
no more, instead of working the stomach to the utmost 
and helping it when it flags by dainties, as well as by 
drugs and stimulants, we should have much more 
pleasure from our meals, and a much longer continu- 
ance of strength and health. We should also escape 
many of the ills that life is said to be heir to; or, 
should some disease perchance come upon us, if we 
could eliminate from the old system of cure a large 
amount of the feeding and physicking, we should come 
nearer to nature’s mode of preventing and curing 
diseases ; we should find that prevention would be far 
the larger element of the two, and that the need for 
the other would be well nigh extinguished. 

I have heard of old men who never had taken 
medicine, nor consulted a doctor, and who, if they felt 
unwell, at once stopped all food. If this was not 
enough, they went to bed and remained there till they 
were better. The first rule I have followed for forty 
years, the last for fifteen, since I have been able to do 
so, and it has rarely been necessary. 

Changes for good come very slowly, and with much 
backfalling and opposition. The way to life is narrow, 
the other way is broad; and few walk in the one, and 
many in the other. Whatever our beliefs regarding a 
future life, we might be more careful of the present 
which we most certainly possess, and more readily 
adopt the simpler ways which lead to its being both 
longer and happier. 

Dr. Kerru, Plea for a Simpler Life. 
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The Inquisition of Public Opinion 


Public opinion is no proof of truth, for the majority of men 
are ignorant. DODSLEY. 


HE strength of nations is not in high-raised 
battlements, but in high-minded men who know 
their duties and perform them. Their progress is not 
to be measured by the size of their cities, the length of 
railways, telegraphs working, or new markets gained, 
but by the amount they have contributed to the moral 
energy, the intellectual happiness, and the mental 
consolation of mankind. This gospel is old and trite, 
but there never was a time when it more needed 
accentuating. Perplexing problems are fermenting 
men’s minds; strange and immeasurable social forces 
are being released ; society has swung loose from its 
ancient moorings. On all hands the demand is for the 
parental image to be replaced by an administrative 
abstraction, and for Government to meddle in every 
detail of existence. The inquisition of public opinion 
overwhelms in practice the freedom assured by law. 
Truth, it is contended, can be settled by show of hands ; 
and modern majorities, like ancient kings, can do no 
wrong. These are the doctrines of the day, taught by 
devotees with all the confidence of empirics. They 
strike at the very foundations of personal liberty, and 
they will sap the energy, lower the virility, and corrode 
the morals of any nation that adopts them. They 
were very different doctrines that made Britain whatit 
has been, and doctrines of another class will be needed 
to prevent its decline. Despotism is the same whether 
crowned with a red cap or an imperial diadem, and 
whether applied by a monarch or a multitude. 


JosEpH Cowen, in Newcastle Chronicle. 
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The Limitations ef Knowledge 


Lt is not in the nature of the human mind to have a full 
insight of every object, either of the physical or moral world. 
J. BLanco WHITE. 
REAT as man’s capacities may appear when 
compared with those of the other creatures 
inhabiting the earth, they are yet limited on every 
side. In knowledge he has no power to penetrate 
beyond the phenomenal ; in action he can accomplish 
what he aims at only by conforming to the conditions 
imposed by nature. Immediately we leave the cer- 
tainties of phenomena, and begin to inquire after what 
has not revealed itself through our bodily or mental 
sensations, we find ourselves running into the regions 
of pure fancy, and our real knowledge to have ceased. 
We know objects in their various relations as they 
present themselves ; we know nothing beyond. Hence 
all scientific men and all true philosophers are giving 
up the search after anything else. Science grows, and 
observers are adding daily to our knowledge of the 
nature and structure of the material universe; but they 
tell us nothing, and can tell us nothing, of what we 
most want to know. 

Of things absolutely and in themselves we know 
nothing, or know them only as incognisable; and we 
become aware of their incomprehensible existence only 
as this is indirectly revealed to us through certain 
qualities related to our faculties of knowledge. We 
can never in our highest generalisations rise above the 
finite; our knowledge, whether of mind or matter, can 
be nothing more than a knowledge of the relative 
manifestations of an existence which in itself it is our 
highest wisdom to recognise as beyond the reach of 


philosophy. Sir W. HaMILTon. 
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Look to the End 


ca a ol 


Natural powers and laws warn us constantly to “ look ahead,” 
and punish us sooner or later if we do not. 
Dr. GEO. GORE. 


VERYTHING we do has consequences which can 
neither be apprehended nor altered by us; has 
consequences which, often without our expecting it, are 
the causes of new influences; which, again, produce 
their results, and so on in endless succession. The 
present condition of the world—of nations, of families, 
of individuals—is a consequence of past years ; and the 
condition of those past years is a consequence of deeds 
and events of anterior years and centuries, eventually 
reaching back to the dark recesses of primitive ages. 
So that which takes place this moment prepares the 
character of the moments that are to come. A noble 
word spoken to-day, a good work wrought this hour, 
prepares for you a good reception where you had least 
expected it, a helping hand of which you never thought. 
As in the universe, so in the fates of men, all is cause 
and effect ; cause and effect—a chain of consequences, 
of which each is cause and effect in turn. And in this 
stream of operations swims the life of man, and is itself 
the cause of new currents of events. 

This, however, we may affirm, that all our acts which 
agree with the laws of nature and the truths of intelli- 
gence work infallibly for good. On the contrary, what- 
ever contravenes those primal forces, sooner or later 
does and must exercise a prejudicial influence on our- 
selves and others. This is the law of nature. There- 
fore, in whatever you do, look zo the end. Reflect not 
only on the external act, but also on the wishes which 
lie hidden in the depths of thy heart. 

HEINRICH ZSCHOKKE. 
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The Boredom of Loquacity 
Pate 

HE wise man observes that there is a time to 
speak and a time to keep silence. One meets 
with people who seem never to have made the last of 
these observations. And yet these great talkers do not 
at all speak from their having anything to say, but 
simply from their inclination to be talking. Their 
conversation is merely an exercise of the tongue; no 
other faculty has any share in it. It is strange these 
persons can help reflecting that unless they have a 
superior capacity, and are in an extraordinary manner 
furnished for conversation, if they are entertaining it 
is at their own expense. Is it possible that it should 
never come into people’s thoughts to suspect whether 
or no it be to their advantage to show so very much 
of themselves? Oh that you would hold your peace, 
and it should be your wisdom. Remember that there 
are persons who love fewer words, and who deserve 
some regard, though of too still and composed tempers 
for you. Of this number was the son of Sirach, for 
he plainly speaks from experience when he says: “As 
hills of sand are to the steps of the aged, so is one of 
many words to a quiet man.” But one would think it 
should be obvious to everyone that when they are in 
company with their superiors in years, knowledge, and 
experience, when subjects are discoursed of in which 
they cannot bear a part, that these are times for silence 
—at least in their turn. These people in a manner cut 
themselves out from all advantage of conversation, 
except that of being entertained with their own talk ; 
their object in coming into company not being at all to 
be informed, to hear, to learn; but to display them- 
selves; or, rather, to exert their faculty, and talk 

without any design at all. 

Bisuop ButLeR, Zhe Government of the Tongue. 
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Consequences 


The moral rule, to consider carefully beforehand the probable 
consequences of our acts, is indispensable to wisdom and success 
in life. SPENCER. 


HE moral rule, to consider beforehand the probable 
consequences of our acts, is indispensable to 
wisdom and to success in life; we should so live that 
in old age we may have no remorse and but few 
regrets. Many persons never seem to consider that 
the bad consequences of their present neglect will fall 
upon themselves, their children, or others sooner or 
later; a thriftless person, for example, neglects the 
duties of economy while young, and in old.age suffers 
from want, or becomes a burden upon his relatives or 
upon the ratepayers. Many human beings are less 
provident than many of the lower animals. Many 
parents, by neglecting to discipline their children, have 
disgrace brought upon themselves in later years by 
their children’s wrong conduct ; and many old persons 
can trace their failure in life to maternal neglect. We 
are morally bound, therefore, to avoid doing that which 
will produce pain to ourselves or others in the future ; 
and the future is often more important than the present, 
because it lasts longer. Instead of acting upon the 
rule of thinking beforehand, many persons act first and 
repent afterwards ; they buy their experience too dearly. 
Accidents happen to the most careful persons, because 
it frequently requires extensive knowledge to determine 
what will be the consequences of our acts, and we 
often have not sufficient time to consider. Natural 
powers and laws warn us constantly to “look ahead”; 
and punish us if we do not, for it is deeds and not 

consequences that we have in our power. 

Dr. Geo. Gore, The Basis of Morality. 
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The Apprenticeship of Difficulty 
aS 
Difficulty is a mere notice of the necessity for exertion; a 
bugbear to children and fools ; only a mere stimulus to man. 
SAMUEL WARREN, 
HE apprenticeship of difficulty is one which the 
greatest of men have had to serve. It is usually 
the best stimulus and discipline of character. It often 
evokes powers of action that but for it would have 
remained dormant. It seems as if, in certain cases, 
genius, like iron struck by the flint, needed the sharp 
and sudden blow of difficulty to bring out the divine 
spark. There are natures which blossom and ripen 
amidst trials, which would only wither and decay in an 
atmosphere of ease and comfort. Thus it is good for 
men to be roused into action and stiffened into self- 
reliance by difficulty, rather than to slumber away their 
lives in useless apathy and indolence. It is the struggle 
that is the condition of victory. If there were no diffi- 
culties, there would be no need of efforts ; if there were 
no temptations, there would be no trainings in self- 
control, and but little merit in virtue; if there were no 
trial and suffering, there would be no education in 
patience and resignation. Thus difficulty is often the 
best source of strength, discipline, and virtue. 

It is not prosperity so much as adversity and diffi- 
culty that stimulates the perseverance of strong and 
healthy natures, rouses their energy, and develops their 
character. It is a mistake to suppose that men succeed 
through success; they much oftener succeed through 
failure. A difficulty once conquered becomes one of 
the greatest incentives to further progress. By far the 
best experience of men is made up of their remembered 
failures. Men apparently useless, when placed in posi- 
tions of difficulty and responsibility, have exhibited 


powers of character before unsuspected. anny! 
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Botany as a Recreative Study 
ate 
There is probably no science better capable of affording 
intellectual recreation and enjoyment than Botany. 
PROFESSOR FAWCETT. 
S every branch of natural science is replete with 
interest for the thoughtful student, no claim of 
superiority in this respect should be made for any 
particular branch. There are, however, some features 
in the study of botany that make it more accessible, 
more educative, and more recreative than any other 
scientific pursuit. One of these is that it entails no 
expense for appliances, as its treasures are open to the 
humblest. Another is, the education it affords is far 
beyond the mere knowledge connected with its remark- 
able objects—education in habits of accurate observa- 
tion, and in the power of distinguishing minute 
differences. The cultivation of such powers is a 
common want in the training of the young, and in 
no way is it supplied in a more interesting manner 
than in the elements of botany. Then to the town- 
dweller, or to those not endowed with a robust con- 
stitution, such a pursuit necessarily involves exercise 
and fresh air—two essential requisites for maintaining 
the health both of body and mind. 

The nomenclature of plants is sometimes a terror to 
the uninitiated ; but, as this is for the most part asso- 
ciated with some characteristic or habitat of the plant, 
the value of the system is soon appreciated. A little 
patience and industry, however, will soon reveal to the 
earnest student a world of wonder and beauty. To 
those whose leisure is limited, the abstruse problems 
connected with the life-history of plants can be left to 
the specialist ; but most of us will be amply repaid by 
even avery superficial intimacy with the natural flora 


of our own district. 
RUPERT SMITH. 
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The Ethics of Work 


To concentrate on a piece of work until it is finished is, 
under normal conditions, the glory of man. ANON. 


ORK is founded in the nature of things, and all 

life’s joys and blessings belong with it. The 

moral cosmos is grounded in work, and without work 

there is neither growth nor attainment. The main 

points for every worker at the outset are briefly as 
follows :— 

1. An attitude of willingness both to work and to 
learn, an open-mindedness or responsiveness. 

z. Adaptation to the conditions imposed and the 
methods in vogue. 

3. Concentration on the work at hand, that it may 
be well done, with economy of motions, with rhythmic 
rather than spasmodic activities. 

4. Preservation of a calm interior, freedom from 
nervousness and hurry, a reposeful state of mind 
corresponding to the regularity of motion required for 
the given task ; and 

5. The play of thought or imagination which enables 
the mind to rise above mere routine and physical 
fatigue, give heed to the higher values of life, and 
reflect upon the conditions within and without that 
make for improvement and efficiency. 

For the man who is able to adjust his time as he 
likes, the problem of work is as truly a moral one as 
for the manual labourer who does what he is told and 


when told. H. W. Dresser, Human Efficiency. 


TueERE is a perennial nobleness, and even sacredness, 
in work. Were he never so benighted, or forgetful of his 
high calling, there is always hope in aman that actually 


and hopefully works. CARLYLE. 
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Thoroughness 


ate 


The secret of success often consists in the power to concentrate 
energy and attention on one thing. Sir A. HELPS. 


O one need expect to attain success and win the 
honour of his fellow-men who is not thorough. 
The reason why men fail is, in five cases out of six, 
not through want of brains or opportunity, but because 
they are slack; and the reason why certain men with 
few advantages succeed is that they are diligent, 
concentrated, persevering, and conscientious—in fact, 
they are thorough. Thoroughness can prove itself in 
various ways, and not least by honest thinking. It is 
not good to be a bigot, and to give no credit for 
intelligence to opponents; but there is something 
worse than bigotry, and that is instability—to have no 
Opinion except what is pumped into you by your 
neighbour, or to have one opinion to-day and another 
to-morrow, or never to rise from opinion to conviction. 
Thoroughness should brace our habits in daily life. 
No doubt there is an accuracy which is niggling, and 
a regard for order which is slavish; there is also an 
inaccuracy and a disorder which disfigure life from 
morning to night; and to escape being a Pharisee in 
this matter one need not be a publican. Thoroughness 
should be vindicated in the work to which we have 
been called, and by which we have to be judged. There 
is honour for the man who can be depended upon and 
trusted to the end, and whose work has not to be done 
over again, and who will always do thoroughly what 
is expected of him. 
Tan MACLAREN, in British Weekly. 


OnE of the most dangerous persons in society is the 
man or woman who is agreeable and plausible, but 
insincere, changeable, and facile. 
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rdening as a Recreation 


ate 


zs the purest of all human pleasures, and the 
hment to the spirit of man. BACON. 


’e one thing in nature that adds to the 

at and charm of home—that indicates a 

and brings the fresh sweetness of country 

wery meadows to our dwellings in the 

garden or window of beautiful plants. 

beauty and brightness in the humblest 

they add grace and loveliness to the 

n. Flowers are for all ages and for all 

rever there is room for the life-giving 

in to permeate, there will flowers grow 

all their loveliness. A home without 

rs is bare and comfortless to all persons 

efinement. Very little need be said as 

‘es of gardening. Moderately indulged 

on is one of the most beneficial recrea- 

doth for mind and body. The mind 

insensibly relaxes its nervous tension ; habits of obser- 
vation and reflection are fostered, and healthy interests 
are imparted to life. To watch the germination of the 
seed we have sown, to feel a continuous interest in the 
various stages of the plant’s development—all tend 
towards giving a more peaceful atmosphere to home 
life, and assist in transporting us for a few moments 
from the drive and noise of our working-day into a 
sane and peaceful Arcadia, while the exercise in the 
open-air strengthens and invigorates the body. A 
good garden is really an open book, full of delightful 
paragraphs and beautifully illustrated pages; an intel- 
lectual volume in which even the humblest and unlettered 


may read. fF Wy. Bursipce, Domestic Floriculture. 
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The Use of Books 


aa 


A wise book thoroughly understood is a mine of wealth 
throughout life. HAZLitTtT. 


OOKS are the record of other people’s experiences 

and thought and feeling, and as such are of 
immense importance, widening our vision, extending 
our range of life, correcting our own conclusions, and 
giving wise data for our thinking. Books introduce us 
to the best society ; they bring us into the presence of 
the greatest minds that have ever lived. We hear 
what they said and did; we see them as if they were 
really alive ; their experience becomes ours. Sir John 
Herschel said: “If 1 were to pray for a taste that 
should endure under every variety of circumstances and 
be a source of happiness to me through life, and a 
shield against its ills, it would be a taste for reading.” 
But this is not all. We should read to increase our 
usefulness. Every good book has such a mission. A 
good book is the best of friends, the same to-day and 
for ever. Books are the legacies which genius leaves 
to mankind. Moreover, a man may usually be known 
by the books he reads, as well as the company he keeps, 
for there is a companionship of books as well as of men ; 
and we should always live in the best company, whether 


it be of books or men. Gone 


THERE is fully as much nonsense as sense in many 
learned books that have made a noise in their day, and 
in most books there is a great deal of useless talk. 
Stick, therefore, to the great books, the fountain-heads 
of great ideas, and you will joyfully dispense with the 
volumes of accessory talk by which their virtue has 
been as frequently obscured as illuminated. 


PROFESSOR BLACKIE. 
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The Abuse of Books 


St 


Books must not be mere vehicles of information, but engines 
Jor the stimulation and training of the thinking power. 


J. BRYCE. 


OOKISH people are too apt to over-rate the value 
of reading. And, on the other hand, there is a 
vast amount of reading which has no relation either to 
mental effort or to intellectual cultivation. If the 
ordinary run of novel-readers were to renounce the 
novel and the easy chair in favour of the field and the 
brisk walk, they would find a sensible difference in both 
their bodily and mental condition at the year’s end. 
Even if books were all worth reading, it does not follow 
that the spare time of the young and thoughtless would 
be well spent. But how few of the thousands of books 
published annually are worth reading! A real love of 
books is given to the few, not to the many. A wise 
book thoroughly understood is a mine of wealth 
throughout life. So strong, however, is the force of 
habit, and so powerful the influence of fashion, that 
indiscriminate—in other words, unprofitable—reading 
has become as common as bad pianoforte playing. 
Naturally this sham culture tends to the depreciation 
of learning. It is so much easier to accept opinions 
ready-made than be at the trouble of forming them, 
and so much pleasanter to read what is entertaining 
than what requires thought for its assimilation. We 
are told of the spread of knowledge at the present 
day, but it is spread in such thin layers that it only 
serves to reveal the ignorance lying beneath. Never, 
perhaps, were books more extensively read or less 
studied ; and the number is rapidly increasing of those 
who know a little of everything and nothing well. 
Comp. 
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Appearances 


ata 


It is much easier, safer, and pleasanter to be the thing a man 
_, seems to appear than to keep up the appearance of being what 
\{7 ) he is not. BURLEIGH. 
a gs 


| Koen up appearances is one of the greatest 
social evils of the age. There is a general 
effort, more particularly among the middle and upper 
classes, of seeming to be something that they are not. 
They put on appearances, live a life of sham, and 
endeavour to look something superior to what they 
really are.. Respectability is one of the chief aims. 
Respectability, regarded in its true sense, is a desirable 
thing. To be respected on right grounds is an object 
which every man and woman is justified in obtaining. 
But modern respectability consists of external appear- 
ances. It means wearing fine clothes, dwelling in fine 
houses, and living in fine style. It looks to the outside 
—to sound, show, externals. In daily life we do not 
find that men and things are what we expected them 
to be. We move about among people having a theory 
of things; but directly that theory is touched by fact 
it falls asunder, and reveals the worthlessness as a 
standard by which to estimate the things of life.) ¥ 
There is a characteristic fault of our time—the fault 
of paying too much regard to appearances and too 
little regard to reality. Few are they who see into the 
inside of things. Many are they who hold only to 
appearances. “Strive to be rather than to seem” was 
a wise maxim of Atschylus. But the present prophets 
of expediency have reversed it. It is the aim nowadays 
to pass examinations, and so to appear clever. Most 
of us, perhaps, in one way or another, are apt to pay 


more attention to seeming than to being. 
Comp. 
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Intellectual Liberty 


aS 


In the part which merely concerns himself man’s independ- 
ence ts, of right, absolute. Over himself, over his own body 
and mind, he is sovereign. J. S. Mixx, 


OR the attainment of truth freedom of inquiry is 
absolutely essential. A man may as well attempt 

to penetrate the mazes of an entangled wood in fetters 
as to investigate the vast variety of intellectual subjects 
with the mind trammelled by the imperative decisions 
of human institutions. Fortunately, at the present day 
we find indications of an advance in the respect paid 
to intellectual freedom; for the number is certainly 
increasing of parents who recognise the right of their 
children to the same freedom of opinion that they claim 
for themselves. These deem it an immoral exercise of 
parental power to impair the capacity of children for 
forming an unbiassed judgment in after years by 
moulding their tender minds into any rigid form of 
belief. The time may therefore be coming when the 
opinions of people will no longer depend upon the 
tenets of the nursery they happen to have been brought 
up in, or the intellectual thraldom imposed on them by 
education. Inthe moral world the same holds good. 
Where there is no free will there can be no moral 
excellence, for morality is a voluntary performance of 
the right. Freedom, therefore, is essential to the full 
growth of each individual. The right of thinking 
freely and acting independently, of using our minds 
without excessive awe of authority, and shaping our 
lives without unquestioning obedience to custom, is 
now a finally accepted principle, in some sense or other, 
with every school of thought that has the smallest 


chance of commanding the future. Coan 
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What is Success ? 


ate 


Whittington owed his success not to the accident of a delusion 
of hearing, but to the confidence he had that if he turned back 
he could master the great city. Sir F. TREVEs. 


HAT is the true definition of success? There is 
none. Yet in every concrete case we do know 
that here is success. It is as with music or painting. 
Who can give a true and complete definition of what 
constitutes beauty in music or painting? Yet, in spite 
of the absence of a definition, many people do clearly 
recognise such beauty when they meet it. Success in 
an individual, we may say, is the realisation of some, or 
many, or of nearly all the deep-seated desires for health, 
love, honour, and power, which men have always held 
as the highest good of life. Some people make good 
one of these great hopes, health; others are able to 
secure love, or honour, or both; others succeed in 
commanding power. These, I take it, are the great 
objects of all success: Health, Love, Honour, Power. 
Under these four headings come very many other 
objects of ambition, of hope, of success. But, whatever 
the sub-divisions may be, it may be stated with fair 
completeness that the four great desires mentioned 
constitute, when realised by an individual, singly or 
conjointly, what is called success in life. These four 
are fundamental ; they are of the essence of man. 
Emit Reicu, Success in Life. 


Tue longer I live, the more I am certain that the 
great difference between men—between the feeble and 
the powerful—is energy, invincible determination, a 
purpose once fixed on, and then death or victory. 
That quality will do anything that can be done in the 


- world. 
Str Fowe.Lt Buxton. 
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Word-Learning versus Education 


a aa ed 


Lf education is to prepare for life, tt must deal with life. 
LOCKE. 

DUCATION should have two objects in view— 
the drawing out and gradual development of 
the natural faculties, and the preparation for future 
independence and usefulness in life. And such educa- 
tion is more than ever required in the great centres of 
industry and in the commercial world generally. Are 
either of these purposes achieved by our present system? 
Are the School Boards meeting the demand of the nation 
for an educated people capable of holding their own in 
the struggle for existence? The main object seems to 
be to reach a so-called standard in a given time by both 
teacher and pupil. Every effort seems to be directed 
towards this end. The cramming-mill is set grinding, 
and the children are turned out intellectually as like as 
two peas. They spend years at school, but have learned 
little of real use to them in after-life. Weary hours are 
spent in the acquisition of subjects from books which 
are oftentimes hateful to the child, because he has no 
natural capacity for them, and still less interest in them. 

We have confused education with word-learning. 

Comp. 


THE system which my ancestors pursued taught 
them to consider their pupils as machines which were 
to fulfil a certain operation; and this operation was 
. word-learning. They attempted not to discover, or to 
develop, or to form character. The human mind was 
with them always the same soil, and one to which they 
brought ever the same tillage. And mine was con- 
sidered a sterile one, for they found that their thistles 
did not flourish where they should have planted roses. 


Lorp BEACONSFIELD, Contarint Fleming. 
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Moral and Intellectual Progress 


ate 


HIS progress is two-fold, the first having more 
immediate relation to our duties, the second to 
our knowledge; and so far as history is a narration of 
results, this division is perfectly accurate. There can 
be no doubt that a people are not really advancing if, 
on the one hand, their increasing ability is accompanied 
by increasing vice ; or if, on the other hand, while they 
are becoming more virtuous, they likewise become more 
ignorant. This double movement, moral and intellectual, 
is essential to the very idea of civilisation, and includes 
the entire theory of mental progress. To be willing to 
perform our duty is the moral part; to know how to 
perform it is the intellectual part ; while the closer these 
two are knit together, the greater the harmony with 
which they work. 2 
It is evident, however, that in the aggregate the 
moral and intellectual conduct of mankind is regulated 
by the notions prevalent in their own time. There are, 
of course, many persons who will rise above those 
notions, and many others who will sink below them. 
But these form a very small proportion of those who 
are nowise remarkable either for good or for evil. An 
immense majority must always remain in a middle state, 
neither very foolish nor very able, neither very virtuous 
nor very vicious, but slumbering on in a peaceful and 
decent mediocrity, adopting the current opinion of the 
day, making no inquiry, exciting no scandal, causing 
no wonder—just holding themselves on a level with 
their generation, and quietly conforming to the standard 
of morals and of knowledge common to the age and 
country in which they live. 


BuckLe, History of Civilisation. | 
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The Strenuous Life 


ca ead 


Since time began—at any rate 
Since man came on the stage— 

There never has been up to date 
So strenuous an age. 


HE phrase “The Strenuous Life’ has obtained 
currency as the title of ex-President Roosevelt’s 
admirable book of essays. It may be said to sum 
up the characteristic of American life. The average 
American scorns the man who does not work. He 
cannot understand the ethics of the lounger. Even 
though a man be ever so wealthy, he is expected to 
work. Thus the American millionaire is usually a 
hard-worked man. It does not occur to him to say, 
“ Now I have made enough money, let me enjoy myself.” 
On the contrary, he is always seeking new financial 
worlds to conquer. And this ambition does not spring 
from avarice, as is commonly supposed ; it is the result 
of energy, the fruit of the general conviction that the 
strenuous life is the only life worth living. Now, is 
this ideal an ideal to be respected? The answer seems 
to be in the affirmative. The strenuous life is essen- 
tially a life with a definite aim. Let us say that it does 
not matter much what that aim may be. It may be 
wealth, or honour, or the development of a business, or 
the attainment of knowledge ; but the real point is that 
any aim that thoroughly interests and absorbs a man 
helps on his development. We must struggle to be 
more than we are if we are to find our true selves. 
We must seek to know what a great French writer has 
called “the efficiency of the accomplished effort.” It is 
toil and effort that develop man. The gain is not in 
the prize, but in the struggle. Yet we must believe 


enough in the prize to make a fight for it. eae 
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Motives 


— OK 


We are not only to look at the bare action, but at the reason 
of it. STILLINGFLEET. 


HAVE always held that the motives which actuate 

people are of two kinds—conventional motives 
and inner motives. We do many things almost 
mechanically, because we have been accustomed to do 
them, because other people do them; not because we 
have a strong prepossession in favour of them, but 
because it saves us the trouble of making decisions 
and forming purposes. Down below these superficial 
motives lie the deep inner motives of action, the true 
vital instinctive impulses of our nature, People are 
great or small according as they act by the inner 
motives or by the superficial motives.. Ordinary con- 
ventional people often act for the whole of their lives 
on surface motives; people of force and will act in 
accordance with the deeper and more instinctive 
motives. The most startling and surprising things 
in life are the occasions when in some ordinary and 
conventional life the inner nature suddenly asserts 
itself and rises to the surface. ‘Aoet habeas 


THE nobility of our nature consists in doing good for 
the good’s sake, either from an inner recognised law of 
pure duty, or from a feeling of the exalted nature and 
attractive beauty of virtue. It is only these motives 
which show the character to be itself great and noble, 
and only these react upon and improve it. 

HUMBOLDT. 


THE morality of an action depends upon the motive 
from which we act. A good motive is all that makes a 


good action estimable. Dr. JOHNSON. 
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Woman’s True Place and Power 


a 


The special qualities of man and woman are complementary, 
and are both needed for the ideal society of the future. 
Dr. CLOUSTON. 


E are foolish and without excuse in speaking of 

the superiority of one sex to the other, as if 

they could be compared in similar things. The man’s 
power is active, progressive, defensive. His intellect 
is for speculation and invention, his energy for adven- 
ture, for war, and for conquest, whenever war is just, 
wherever conquest is necessary. But the woman’s 
power is for rule, not battle ; and her intellect is not 
for invention or creation, but for sweet ordering, 
arrangement, and decision. Women excel men in the 
kind of recompense they are satisfied with. Woman 
is content if her kindly work succeeds and is appre- 
ciated, satisfied to have given comfort to those she 
cares for, and abundantly happy in the sense of it. 
Women understand instinctively, while men learn only 
by degrees ; and many men never learn at all that the 
grand secret of happiness in human life consists in 
keeping the heart busy for the good of others. Woman 
was not meant to be either an unthinking drudge or 
merely the pretty ornament of man’s leisure. She 
exists for herself as well as for others, and the 
responsible duties she is called upon to perform in 
life require the cultivated head as well as the sym- 
pathetic heart. Her highest mission is not to be 
‘fulfilled by the mastery of fleeting accomplishments on 
which so much useful time is now wasted ; for, though 
accomplishments may enhance the charms of youth and 
beauty, they will be found of very little use in the 


affairs of real life. Ruskin, Sesame and Lilies. 
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A Gentleman 


The appellation of GENTLEMAN is never to be affixed to a 
man’s circumstances, but to his behaviour in them. 
CARDINAL NEWMAN. 


N its original signification, “a gentleman” denoted 
aman of good family. In this sense it is equivalent 

to the French gentilhomme. William Harrison, writing 
in the sixteenth century, says: “Gentlemen be those 
whom their race and blood, or at least their virtues, do 
make noble.” But for the complete gentleman the 
possession of a coat-of-arms, in his time, was con- 
sidered necessary. Ultimately, the wearing of a sword 
was the outward and visible sign of a gentleman; and 
the custom survives in the sword worn with Court 
dress. At the present day the word “ gentleman,” used 
in the wide sense with which birth and circumstances 
have nothing to do, is necessarily incapable of strict 
definition. For to behave like a gentleman may mean 
little or much, according to the person by whom the 
phrase is used. “To spend money like a gentleman” 
may be even no great praise ; but “to conduct business 
like a gentleman” implies a standard at least as high 
as that involved in the phrase JVodlesse oblige. In this 
sense of a person of culture, character, and good 
manners, the word “gentleman” has supplied a gap 
in more than one language. Its original meaning has 
now become obsolete. Its current meaning varies with 
every class of society; but it always implies some sort 
of excellency of manners or morals. It may by courtesy 
be even loosely applied by one common man to another ; 
but the common man will understand the reproach con- 


veyed in “ You’re no gentleman.” 
y 5 Comp. 
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Equality 
ats 
Equality is a chimera of bookworms and visionaries who 


have never studied nature and humanity with their own eyes. 
LorD AVEBURY. 


S to equality, if it be meant an equality of property 
or condition, there is no such thing; nor was 
there ever such a thing in any country. The inequality 
of property and condition which some silly or stupid 
people are so fond of declaiming against existed in the 
very infancy of the world, and must, from the nature of 
things, exist to the end of it. People are not equal in 
their capacity to acquire, nor even in their capacity to 
keep. You cannot make them so. It might be better 
if they were ; but man did not make himself. As to the 
argument or assertion that all men are equal and have 
equal rights, it is untrue, and absurdly untrue. It is 
equivalent to saying that all men are equally strong, 
equally clever, equally industrious. Why should not 
the more industrious man be better off than the less 
industrious? No reason can be given. But if that is 
true of industry,. why is it not true of strength and 
cleverness? They are natural gifts as well as the love 
of work. Natural rights are talked of. Nonsense! 
Natural rights may exist when man is in a state of 
nature. What they may be I know not. But when a 
man is in a social state, his rights are what the law 
gives him; and if the law is wise, it will give him all 
he can get. Poverty and misery shock us; but they are 
inevitable, and more especially in overcrowded countries. 
But they could be prevented if you could prevent weak- 
ness, and sickness, and laziness, and stupidity, and 
improvidence—not otherwise. It is true poverty and 
misery may exist without fault in the sufferer; but it is 
rarely that they do, and the law cannot discriminate 
in such cases. Lorp BRAMWELL. 
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Waste of Time in our Serious Work 


Where time is lost and wasted is where many people lose and 
waste their money—in things that are neither pleasure nor 
business. LORD MORLEY. 


T is in our pursuits themselves that we throw away 
our most valuable time. Few intellectual men 
have the art of economising the hours of study. The 
very necessity, which everyone acknowledges, of giving 
vast portions of life to attain proficiency in anything 
makes us prodigal where we ought to be parsimonious, 
and careless where we have need of unceasing vigilance. 
The best time-savers are the love of soundness in all we 
have to do, and a cheerful acceptance of inevitable limita- 
tions. There isa certain point of proficiency at which an 
acquisition begins to be of use; and unless we have the 
time and resolution necessary to reach that point, our 
labour is as completely thrown away as that of a 
mechanic who began to make an engine and never 
finished it. Each of us has acquisitions which remain 
permanently unavailable from their unsoundness—a 
language or two that we can neither speak nor write, 
a science of which the elements have not been mastered, 
an art we cannot practise with satisfaction either to 
others or to ourselves. Now, the time spent on these 
unsound accomplishments has been in a great measure 
wasted; not quite absolutely wasted, since the mere 
labour of trying to learn has been a discipline for the 
mind, but wasted so far as the accomplishments them- 
selves are concerned. And even this mental discipline, 
on which so much stress is laid by those whose interest 
it is to encourage unsound accomplishment, might be 
ohtained more perfectly if the subjects of study were 
less numerous and more thoroughly understood. 


P. G. HAMERTON, The In/éellectual Life. 
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To-Day 


tS 
“Now!” is the word that nerves the arm 
Nobly to fill the post of life ; 
“ Now!” is the note of true alarm 


That summons to the onward strife. 
T. Knox. 


. ORK while it is called to-day” is one of the 

wisest of injunctions. The past ought, 
doubtless, to be contemplated for the experience it will 
yield us. The future, too, which looms brilliantly, if 
often delusively, before us, has a perennial charm for 
the imagination, and as a land of promise is linked 
with our sympathies and hopes. But the present alone 
is the available field of our actual life. The hour that 
now is is the element wherein we live, and out of it 
we have to unfold the possibilities of our destiny. We 
build our fate out of the rough materials which every 
day hurls confusedly around us. It is only by a 
constant faith in the sacredness of the present that 
life can be effectually ennobled. As the years roll on, 
we think more of lost time, of the excesses of youth, 
and lament the golden hours that have swiftly glided ° 
away, and can never return, and of the opportunities 
neglected and therefore lost. 

The man who will not execute his resolutions when 
they are fresh upon him can have no hope from them 
afterwards ; they will be dissipated, lost, and perish in 
the hurry and scurry of the world. Therefore never 
delay till to-morrow what reason and conscience tell 
you ought to be performed to-day. 

To-morrow is not yours ; and, though you should live 
to enjoy it, you must not overload it with a burden not 


its own. Compe. 
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Thoughtfulness 


aS 


To the mass of people nothing is so costly as thought. 
HERBERT SPENCER. 


HERE is no necessity, because a man has to carry 

on the affairs of life by managing details, that 

his thoughts should be confined to them. He may 
raise his mind above them to a higher ground and 
comprehend the whole. And it is this thoughtfulness 
as a habit I would inculcate, the constant meditation 
on mankind, customs, manners, motives, and aims of 
life, the causes and effects of actions, the conditions of 
happiness and misery. It is only by such meditation 
that men and women, society and its movements and 
tendencies, can be understood, the evils it suffers be 
discovered, and suitable remedies be applied. Only 
thus, too, can we obtain the power to guide our own 
course through life aright, and obtain the good and 
blessedness of which we are capable. It is from the 
want of knowledge which this thoughtfulness brings 
that philanthropic people have wasted so much energy 
and money in their attempts to do good. Acting from 
pious and generous impulses, but without knowledge 
to guide, they have in innumerable cases only aggra- 
vated the evil they have attempted to cure. Their 
remedies have been founded upon imperfect views of 
human nature, and therefore were not adapted to meet 
its wants. And these imperfect views were due to the 
want of sufficient thought upon the facts of nature as 
they are daily and hourly presented to our notice. 
All history, all experience, goes to prove that, in the 
long run, enjoyment is not diminished, lives are not 
marred, by thought, but by the want of thought. No 
one was ever known to mourn for having thought too 


much. 
Rev. J. CRANBROOK. 
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Old Aége 


Ste 


It is sad when an old man has nothing to produce that he has 
lived long except his years. SENECA. 


OLOMON imperilled his reputation for wisdom 
when he said of the days of age that we should 
find no pleasure in them. It was the judgment of a 
pessimist and a voluptuary. By reason of failing 
strength and subdued passion the pleasures of the 
senses may fail; but there are still pleasures of the 
mind and the heart. The nobler joys of life do not 
fade, but rather grow and strengthen with increasing 
years; and the surest means are to be found in the 
cultivation and improvement of the mind in youth. It 
we give full play to our higher powers, to the affections, 
and the intellect, we shall never lack pure and elevating 
joys. Cicero would not have written his treatise on 
old age exeept Roman society had appreciated the 
value of that time of life. He says: “The old man 
does not do the same things as the young man, but 
he performs much higher and better duties,” though 
he admits old age “will never be anything but burden- 
some to a fool.” “Dr-—Glouston;-in~his™book;~The 
Aygiene-of Mind, insists}on the value of occupation 
and purpose in old age. He points out) that the 
hygiene of this period should begin in middle life— 
“ overwork, worry, idleness, and aimlessness, love of 
over-eating and drinking, and too little exercise during 
the period of manhood/and womanhood afe the things 
to be avoided during maturity,-if-old-age*is™to™be 
~indefinitely postponed!” One of our latest philosophers, 
Mr. Lecky, wrote: “Old age, when it is free from 
grave infirmities and from great trials and privations, 
is the most honoured, the most tranquil, and perhaps, 
on the whole, the happiest period of life.” Coun 
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The Formation of Opinions 


An opinion ts the slow-growing fruit of study and reflection. 
General opinion is no proof of truth, for the generality of men 
are ignorant. PROFESSOR CLIFFORD. 


HE want of looking into the evidence for one’s 
belief is not peculiar to people in relation to 
religion alone. It affects the whole circle of life. The 
great majority of people live according to habits formed 
they know not how, and according to principles derived 
they know not whence. They believe, they act, they 
go here, go there, just because they have been accus- 
tomedtodoso. They see statements in the newspapers, 
and accept them without inquiry. They hear state- 
ments about this or that statesman, and if they are of 
that party they receive them implicitly and repeat them 
with the boldest confidence. They never ask how the 
writer or the speaker knows, whence he derives his 
authority, or by what process he has arrived at his 
conclusion. It is the same with men’s political, 
scientific, and literary opinions. A favourite writer 
makes an assertion which the reader is too indolent 
to verify. Thus \public Opinion is not the result of 
thousands of understandings working out the same 
problem, but is merely the public repetition of a few 
men’s thoughts. The great masses of the people are 
led along by their leaders with the same tameness as 
ever they were. And they ever will be so until each 
one has learned to believe no doctrine, statement, 
alleged fact, or proposition whatsoever until it has 
been proved by evidence which appears sufficient to 
himself. People who are thoroughly convinced of the 
accuracy of their opinions will never take the trouble 
of examining the basis on which they are built. 


Rev. J. CRANBROOK. | 
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Purpose and Persistence 


—nraika— 


What men want is—not talent, it is purpose ; not the power 
to achieve, but the will to labour. LYTTON. 


] ‘HE man who is without purpose is like a ship 
without a rudder or compass. Men drift out 

upon the tides of youth, and leave the winds and tides 
to do what they like with them. They never put before 
themselves a solemn purpose which is worth living for 
and worth dying for. It is not accident that helps a 
man in the world, but purpose and persistent industry. 
These make a man sharp to discern opportunities, and to 
turn them to account. Energy enables a man to force 
his way through irksome drudgery and dry details, and 
carries him onward and upward in every station of life. 
He who resolves upon doing a thing by the very reso- 
lution often scales the barriers to it, and secures its 
achievement. Persistence is characteristic of all men 
who have accomplished anything great. No matter 
what the past may have been, no matter how dark 
to-day may seem, the coming of a controlling high 
purpose into life brings poise and power and a deep, 
unspeakable joy. Even a man with small ability will 
often succeed if he has the quality of persistence. This 
is the secret of success. Try to be something in the 
world, and you will be something ; aim at excellence, 
and excellence will be attained. “I cannot do it” 
never accomplished anything. “Iwill try” has worked 


wonders. Pines 


Tue heights by great men won and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight ; 
- But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night. 
LONGFELLOW. 
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Reading and Thinking 


Pate 


Reading furnishes the mind only with materials of know- 
ledge ; it is thinking which makes what we read ours. 
LOCKE. 


OT to read is wilfully to cut oneself off from the 
communion of the highest minds. It is to live 

in a narrow world, and to desire no larger world. The 
man, for example, who has two or three great histories, 
such as Gibbon’s, Macaulay’s, and Green’s, has an 
immense perspective of time always before his mental 
eye. He sees not only the life of to-day, but the life of 
many centuries. But when we read, another person 
thinks for us; we merely repeat his mental process, 
and the mind is, in fact, the playground of another’s 
thoughts. So it comes about that if anyone spends 
most of the day, and by way of relaxation devotes the 
intervals to some thoughtless pastime, he gradually 
loses the capacity for thinking ; just as the man who 
always rides at last forgets how to walk. This is the 
case with many so-called learned persons ; they have 
read themselves stupid. For to occupy every spare 
moment and to do nothing but read is even more 
paralysing to the mind than constant manual labour, 
which at least allows those engaged in it to follow their 
own thoughts. A spring never free from the presence 
of some foreign body at last loses its elasticity, and so 
does the mind if other people’s thoughts are constantly 
forced upon it. Just as you can ruin the stomach and 
impair the whole body by taking too much nourish- 
ment, so you can overfill and choke the mind by feeding 
it too much. The more you read the fewer are the 
traces left by what you have read; the mind becomes 
like a tablet crossed over and over with writing, and 


what you have read cannot strike root. Chere 
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Intellectual Self-Reliance 


ae 


Self-reliance implies individual independence ; so that tifa 
man want anything, he must get it for himself; if he want 
anything done, he must do it himself. 


O one grows wise by another’s thinking ; and 
surely there is no clearer indication of character 
than the persistent effort to think for oneself. For this 
purpose our minds, the higher centres at least, give 
ground for inferring that we should do our own 
thinking. Only weak minds will be satisfied with 
ready-made thought, as only weak stomachs can 
sustain themselves on pre-digested food. The most 
profound influence of our philosophy upon character 
will be an awakening to the necessity of using our 
minds instead of allowing them to be used by stronger 
mentalities. It shall lead one to ask himself: Do I 
think, or do others think for me? Am I really the 
agent of my acts, or am I the puppet of stronger 
minds? This attitude of intellectual self-reliance will 
lead one to dismiss some false beliefs long entertained, 
because never examined; and to adopt as his own any 
true precepts instilled on his mind by wise teachers, and 
thus truly incorporate them in his moral life by giving 
them the sanction of his own reason. Always we work 
out our own salvation. We acquire mental power by 
thinking for ourselves, as we gain muscular strength 
by the exercise of our muscles—not by reading about 
exercise. Only that truth which we have made our 
own sustains us in time of need. The love of truth, the 
love of righteousness, the love of our fellows, are the 
elements of a well-balanced character. And the maxim, 
“Help yourself, and God will help you,” indicates our 
belief that the higher law approves only of those char- 
acters which are based on independent effort. 


S. D. Kirxuam, Zhe Philosophy of Self-Help. 
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The True Optimism 


HEN we contemplate the universe as a whole, 
through all the epochs of its marvellous 
history, whether we view it as believers in the theory 
of its gradual evolution or of its creation by special 
acts, what a scene do we behold! How everywhere 
into the web of existence are woven the opposing 
elements of good and evil! Not only in our human 
life, but in this great world-experience of which our life 
is a part, the light and shade are commingled. Light 
and darkness, virtue and vice, joy and pain, right and 
might, hope and fear, order and violence, love and 
hate, life and death, reason and passion, mental 
aspiration and animal appetite, the attraction of an 
ideal and the clog of physical circumstance, thus 
everywhere are the world-elements in persistent con- 
tention. 

Verily, from the beginning of motion in the first 
plastic form that matter assumed in the origin of 
things to the latest struggle with calamity or tempta- 
tion that may be going on in the human breast, it is 
a struggle for existence, a struggle under that law 
which modern science with a narrower application 
has styled “the survival of the fittest.” What wonder 
if, in viewing this struggle, theologians have felt them- 
selves obliged to conceive of an incarnate principle of 
evil in some Satanic personage, or that philosophers 
have affirmed that the world is ruled by fate rather 
than by providence. But science itself, and in this 
very phrase “survival of the fittest,” is beginning to 
show us the mistake of both theologians and philo- 
sophers. For what means this “ survival of the fittest’’? 
It means the survival of the worthzes¢. 


H. W. Masig, Zssays on Nature and Culture. 
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The Mind and Health 


co al 


We are not ourselves 
When Nature, being oppressed, commands the mind 
To suffer with the body. SHAKESPEARE. 


NATOMICAL investigations and physiological 
experiments have conclusively shown that all 

the organic processes of the body, such as the beat 
of the heart, the action of the digestive organs, and 
the mechanism of excretion, are to a great extent under 
the control of the central nervous system. Were it not 
for this control, the functions of the body would be in 
hopeless confusion, as is seen when disease attacks the 
nervous centres and throws the whole system into 
disorder, with disastrous consequences. Apart from 
all questions of specific influence, it is a well-known 
fact that all things which tend to depress a patient's 
mind hinder his recovery, whatever may be the disease 
from which he has been suffering ; while, on the other © 
hand, we know that people get well much more quickly 
in bright and cheerful surroundings, tended by affec- 
tionate friends, than when left to suffer in a strange place 
and in dismal circumstances. The beneficial action of 
bright sunshine is partly due to the cheering and stimu- 
lating influence on the mind. On a bright, sunny day 
everyone feels more able to throw off trouble of all kinds, 
including illness, much more than on a dull, gloomy day, 
when ill-health weighs so heavily and material worries 
assume such crushing proportions. Similarly, a cheer- 
ful and hopeful word from the physician goes a long 
way towards helping a patient along the road to 
recovery. Protracted and severe mental labour brings 
on disease of the bodily organs. On the other hand, 
happy outward circumstances are favourable to health 


and longevity. Dr. Asu, Mind and Health. 
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Nature’s Infinite Variety 


ln a 


The love of Nature is a great gift, and if it is frozen or 
crushed out the character can hardly fail to suffer from the 
loss. LorD AVEBURY. 


.R. JOHNSON said that, in his opinion, when 
you had seen one green field you had seen them 

all; and a greater than Johnson—Socrates, the very 
type of intellect without science—told us that he was 
always anxious to learn, but from fields and trees 
he could learn nothing. What we do learn, however, 
depends mainly upon ourselves. In the words of 
Emerson: “To the attentive eye each moment of the 
year has its own beauty; and in the same field it 
beholds every hour a picture that was never seen 
before, and shall never be seen again. The heavens 
change every moment, and reflect their glory or gloom 
on the plains beneath.”” The sun never seems to rise 
or set twice alike ; the same scene is never painted 
twice; the fertile artist daily blots it out and paints 
a new one with colours as glowing and effects as 
surprising. Did one ever hear of a lover of nature 
who tired of watching the opening buds of spring, or 
the glowing colours of autumn, or who failed to see 
beauty in the lavish phase of summer, or in the ermine 
garments of winter? Whether we marvel at the 
majesty of the lofty mountains or the magic world of 
the sea, whether with the telescope we explore the 
infinitely great wonders of the starry heaven or with 
the microscope the yet more surprising wonders of a 
life infinitely small, everywhere does nature open up 
to us an inexhaustible fountain of esthetic enjoyment. 
But the mind must be trained to think, the ear to 
hear, the eye to see, before all that nature has prepared 


can be enjoyed. J. B. Moziey, Bampton Lecture. 
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Wealth 


Sta 


What ts wealth? Oh, there is much 
Of treasure that we deem not such ; 
And lips of truth will quickly own 
Riches dwell not in gold alone. ; 
ELIza COooK. 


TYMOLOGICALLY synonymous with weal or 
well-being, wealth is restricted by economists 

to one form of well-being. “Wealth,” says Mr. 
William Ellis, “is not well-being. It is only one of 
its many means ; and although it is an indispensable 
means, how far it will contribute to well-being must 
depend on the manner in which it is used or consumed.” 
Of “wealth” thus restricted various definitions have 
been given; but, without discussing these, it may 
suffice here to accept it as a brief expression for 
abundance of the necessaries, comforts, and refinements 
of life—for what we understand generally by prosperity 
or material well-being in a community. It constitutes 
money, lands, products of labour, and everything else 
for which people are willing to give the products of 
their labour. If we were to draw a distinction between 
money and the other things which constitute wealth, 
money would receive the lowest classification. For, 
as Mr. Mill says, “Money satisfies no want, answers 
no purpose ; its worth to anyone consists in its being 
a convenient shape in which to receive his incomings 
of all sorts, which incomings he afterwards can convert 
at his convenience into the forms which can be useful 


° ” 
to him. Pror. Hopcson. 


THE influence of money on a man will be according 
to the man’s state of mind ; according to the condition 
of his heart and affections, his estimate and plan of life. 

BINNEY. 
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AUGUST? 





The Ethics of Business 


ate 


It is only men of practical ability, knowing their powers 
and using them with moderation and prudence, who will be 
successful in worldly affairs. GOETHE. 


T is a remarkable sign of the times that the purely 
business man is coming to the front in a way 
that fifty years ago would have been impossible. Fifty 
years ago or so the professions—the Church, the Navy, 
and the Army—reigned supreme. A man of the upper 
classes never thought of a commercial career. In fact, 
he would have shuddered at the very idea of such a 
life. To-day such abject nonsense has been cast aside ; 
commerce has conquered, and commercialism reigns 
supreme. And why not? There is nothing calls for 
such varied qualities of mind as high commerce. To 
be a successful business man to-day requires keen 
intellect, vivid imagination, power of foresight, the 
capacity to recognise one’s opportunity, the will and 
power to lay hold of it; it calls for self-control, any 
amount of patience, perseverance, and hard work. 
They have their honourable place in providing for the 
wants of the community, and with regard to ability 
and integrity they are equal to any other class. The 
man who succeeds in trade must be made of sterling 
stuff. He must know himself and his capacity. He 
must study and understand other men. He must 
possess more than ordinary decision of character. He 
must excel in manly perseverance and in strenuous 
industry. It is because steady and thoughtful applica- 
tion to business teaches method and order most 
effectually that it is so useful as an educator of 
character. And the training which gives efficiency in 
business affairs is of all others the most useful in 


practical life. Comp. 
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AUGUST S50 





The Gospel according to Goethe 


Ste 


Lt ts not thine to complete the work, yet neither art thou free 
to lay it down. THE TALMUD. 


O turn away from useless and barren speculations; 
to persistently withdraw our thoughts from the 
unknowable, the inevitable, and the irreparable; to 
concentrate them on the immediate present and on the 
nearest duty; to waste no moral energy on excessive 
introspection or self-abasement or self-reproach, but to 
make the cultivation and the wise use of all our powers 
the supreme ideal and end of our lives; to oppose 
labour and study to affliction and regret ; to keep ata 
distance gloomy thoughts and exaggerated anxieties ; 
to see the individual in connection and co-operation 
with the whole, and to look upon effort and action as 
the main elements both of duty and happiness, is our 
highest wisdom. 

The mind endowed with active powers, and keeping 
with a practical object to the task that lies nearest, is 
the worthiest there is on earth. Try to do your duty, 
and you will know what you are worth. We are not 
born to solve the problems of the world, but to find 
out where the problem begins, and then to keep within 
the limits of what we can grasp. To cultivate sincere 
love of truth and clear and definite conceptions, and 
divest ourselves as much as possible from prejudices, 
fanaticisms, and superstitions; to take wide, sound, 
tolerant, many-sided views of life, is the essence of 
ethics. Let it be your earnest endeavour to use words 
coinciding as closely as possible with what we feel, see, 
think, experience, imagine, and reason; remove by 
plain and honest purpose false, irrelevant, and futile 
ideas. Love of truth shows itself in this, that a man 
knows how to find and value the good in everything. 

GOETHE. 
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AUGUST 31 





Cheerfulness the Sunshine of Life 


a 


The most mantfest sign of wisdom is continual cheerfulness ; 
at ts like things in the regions above the moon, always serene. 
MONTAIGNE. 


HEERFULNESS, like most other talents and 
merits, is, to a large extent, the subject of 
voluntary culture, and the development and preserva- 
tion of it should be looked upon as a duty which we 
owe alike to ourselves and to society. Efforts to be 
permanently useful must be uniformly joyous—a spirit 
all sunshine—graceful from very gladness. Such a 
Spirit is within everybody’s reach, and we need but to 
train ourselves diligently and conscientiously to the 
habit of giving cheer and encouragement. There are 
discouragements in most lives already. Let us never 
add to life’s burdens, but rather at every opportunity 
breathe cheer, for a cheerful temper spreads like the 
dawn, and all vapours disperse before it. Cheerfulness 
gives harmony of mind, and is a perpetual song without 
words. It is tantamount to repose. It enables nature 
to recruit its strength, whereas worry and discontent 
debilitate it. The true basis of cheerfulness is love, 
hope, and patience. Love evokes love, and begets 
loving kindness. Love cherishes hopeful and generous 
thoughts of others. It is charitable, gentle, and 
truthful. It is a discerner of good. It turns to the 
brightest side of things, and its face is ever directed 
towards happiness. It encourages happy thoughts, 
and lives in an atmosphere of cheerfulness. It costs 
nothing, and yet is invaluable, for it blesses its 
possessor, and grows up in happiness in the bosoms 
of others. How is it we see men growing old, working 
on vigorously to the end? Mainly through habitual 


cheerfulness. Sir A. HELps. 
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The Duration of Life 


aS 


OW long, it has been asked, can men live if 
protected and exempted from all the influences 
tending to extinguish life prematurely? What is the 
term, if any, which nature has affixed to the duration 
of human life? There have been many attempts to 
determine what is the limit of human life, but none 
have appeared so reasonable as that of M. Flourens, 
the eminent French naturalist, and his views have 
accordingly attracted much notice. M. Flourens con- 
ceives he has discovered a fixed relation to exist 
between the time required for the growth to maturity 
of an animal body and its natural duration, all causes 
of premature mortality excluded. Taking his observa- 
tions from the group mammalia, of the class vertebrata, 
as having the closest resemblance to man, and such 
species as are permitted to live the full term of their 
natural lives, under circumstances not admitting of 
error or doubt, he found that their natural life extends 
exactly to five times the period of their growth. 
Applying the rule thus obtained to human life, and 
taking the age when the body is matured to be twenty 
years, he concludes the natural duration of the life of 
man to be one hundred years. That potentially we are 
endowed with such longevity is shown by examples of 
centenarians of both sexes in every country. 

It will be conceded that the man who has the best 
chance of attaining to length of days is he who has 
been no physical spendthrift in his prime. If he has 
been temperate in all things, his chances of longevity 
will be increased. If he has been fortunate enough to 
inherit a sound constitution, he will further benefit from 
the character of his physical legacy. 

Dr. ANDREW WILSON. 
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SEPTEABE RZ 


Trath 


are 


Truth to be made current coin must be embodied in person, 
life, and action, not in dogma. BisHoP CARPENTER. 


HAT is there within the circle of human 
possessions which has had its value so 
highly celebrated by the most gifted of men as truth? 
There is an admitted nobility in the love of it—a high 
distinction in the search for it. There are no dogmas, 
whether scientific, philosophic, or theologic, which have 
a right to live on any other condition than the verifica- 
tion of their truth. But the truth which is mighty and 
will prevail in the world must be suited in quality and 
quantity to the recipients. “Fling not your pearls 
before swine.” The more truth a man knows, the 
more careful should he be not to dispense it at random, 
for the longer he lives the more certainly will he know 
that the persons in the world who have an appetite for 
truth, simply as truth, are always the few; and that 
the great majority, partly by original constitution, 
partly by acquired habit, are incapable of receiving 
any truth, except what is specially adapted to their 
particular faculty of appreciation and assimilation. 
Therefore you cannot hope to render certain narrow- 
minded and one-eyed people capable of receiving any 
amount of large and catholic truth. To speak truth to 
the multitude who deal in particulars is simply to invite 
misapprehension. They do not know what you mean, 
and if your words do not fall like spilt water to the 
ground your hearers will be sure to take with the left 
hand what you give them with the right. Moreover, 
truth is, of all things, most difficult to reach in certain 
regions, and is in some cases so searching that only 
the most truthful persons can bear it; the great 

majority require it adulterated. 

PROFESSOR BLACKIE. 
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SEPTEMBER 3 





Civilisation: its Complex Nature 


ate 


The term civilisation popularly implies both the transition 
from a natural to an artificial state, and the artificial condition 
attained. H. BANCROFT. 


O the popular mind the word “civilisation” suggests 
railways, telegraphs, machinery, and all the 

other striking features of our modern industrial society ; 
while a thinker might define it as embracing the whole 
results, subjective and objective, that have flowed from 
association in the life and labour of man. These 
results, however, are not confined to the production 
of an innumerable variety of material objects that 
minister to his comfort and enjoyment. They extend 
to a sphere of delicate immaterial relations, including 
mental and emotional; in one word, psychic forces. 
The qualities of man’s nature have become manifold, 
the range of his thought immeasurably increased, since 
the days of his savagery. New developments of feeling 
and sentiment have become social forces of enormous 
power and diverse signification, for the stores of man’s 
knowledge have been added to in every age, and 
consequently the young intellect of each new genera- 
tion has unfolded in a wider mental atmosphere. Man 
has made himself acquainted with the laws of matter 
by patient observation and experiment, and then has 
so handled matter as to direct its forces into channels 
to benefit himself. Thus he has constituted himself the 
controller of such natural laws of the material universe 
as lie within the reach of his physical powers and 
mental comprehension. By this method has our whole 
advance along the line of material civilisation been 
hitherto accomplished, and its further extension is 
certain to be attained through persistence in this course. 


Jane H. Ciapperton, Sczentific Meliorism. 
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The Diversity of Opinion in Society 
ot 
Men’s passions and prejudices, affections and inclinations, 


bias them to one side or the other on most matters. 
J. S. MILL. 


T is astonishing that with access to the same sources 

of knowledge, under the same civil and political 
institutions, operated upon daily by the current of 
periodical intelligence from one end of the land to the 
other, pursuing similar occupations and amusements, 
the people should be divided into so great a variety of 
sects and parties, many of them of the most dissimilar 
and opposite modes of thinking. The fact is strikingly 
shown by the periodical publications of the day. Thus, 
not to mention that there is one set of journals for the 
ministerial party in politics, another for the opposition, 
another for the reformers, with advocates fora thousand 
intermediate shades of opinion, we have journals for 
the evangelical, the orthodox, the methodists, the 
rationalists, and many others; and these advocating, 
each of them, doctrines essentially repugnant and con- 
tradictory to those of all the rest. Is it not strange 
that under the influence of all common circumstances 
enumerated such very opposite views should prevail, 
and be advocated not only with considerable knowledge 
and skill, but with the most thorough conviction of 
their truth? Does it not prove, either that truth is 
unattainable in moral, religious, and political inquiries, 
or that men have rushed into the midst of these subjects 
without stopping to ascertain the first principles on 
which they all must agree, and thus have involved 
themselves in a chaos of contradictions? Moreover, 
the existence of such differences of opinion shows that 
truth has not been attained by any of the dissentient 


parties. S. Bamtey, Zhe Pursutt of Truth. 
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SEPLEMBER:S 





Newspapers and their Influence 
ASS 
The whole Press of a newspaper-reading country may be 


engaged for a week or two in discussing some incident which 
everybody will have forgotten in a month. 


P. G. HAMERTON. 

NE of the most striking influences of the present 

day are the numerous newspapers published 

from morning till night. All these are rather tempta- 
tions to the cheap and easy acquisition of information, 
which, however, unless tested and pondered over, does 
not add very substantially to sound judgment, or, 
indeed, to the real education of mankind. The Press, 
broadly, consists of two parts. One is for supplying 
information; and in this respect it is impossible to 
exaggerate its public utility. The second part consists 
of what may be called the opinions of the papers—the 
didactic teaching; and I venture to think, knowing 
many of those able and cultured gentlemen who write 
for the papers, that, if readers knew who they were, 
people would not attach the same importance that they 
do to their writing because they write under the 
anonymous “We.” The influence of these opinions 
is due in part to the ability of the writers, but it is 
much more because in these days of hurry and bustle 
people do not take the trouble to inquire into the data 
which bear on particular questions, and to examine 
them for themselves, but present their minds as a blank 
sheet, ready to receive and retain the first impression. 
The influence of the didactic teaching of the Press is 
largely due to this. Moreover, nine men out of ten 
have an almost superstitious veneration for anything in 
print. The city man at lunch with a friend delivers 
himself, not of his own opinions, but of those of the 
daily paper which he has swallowed with his breakfast. 


Lorp GOSCHEN. 
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SEPTEMBER 6 





Kind Words 


ate 


Wise sayings often fall upon barren ground; but a kind 
word is never thrown away. Sir A. HELPS, 


OME words are like rays of sunshine; others like 
barbed arrows or the bite of a serpent. And if 
hard words cut so deep, how much pleasure can kind 
words give! “Good words,” said George Herbert, 
“cost little, and are worth much”’; for 
Many a shaft at random sent 
Finds mark the archer little meant ! 
And many a word at random spoken 
May soothe or wound a heart that’s broken. 
Let the weakest, let the humblest remember that in his 
daily course he can, if he will, shed around him almost 
a heaven. Kindly words, sympathetic attentions, 
watchfulness against wounding men’s sensitiveness— 
these cost very little, but they are priceless in value. 
Are they not almost the staple of our daily happiness ? 
From hour to hour, from moment to moment, we 
are supported, blessed by small kindnesses. Always 
say a kind word if you can, if only that it may come 
in, perhaps, with singular opportuneness, entering 
some mournful man’s darkened room like a beautiful 
firefly whose happy circumvolutions he cannot but 
watch, forgetting his troubles. Small kindnesses, 
small courtesies habitually practised in our social 
intercourse, give a greater charm to the character than 
the display of great talents and accomplishments. 
F. W. ROBERTSON. 


In the intercourse of social life, it is by little acts of 
watchful kindness—and opportunities of doing kind- 
nesses, if sought for, are for ever turning up—that 


affection is won and preserved. 
P STERNE. 
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DERLEMBER 


Women: Their Special Influence 


All the great nations among whom morals have been observed 


and honoured have held women in high respect. 
ROUSSEAU. 


E look upon man as the representative of 
intellect, and woman as the representative 

of affection; but each shares the characteristic of the 
other, only in man one predominates, and in woman 
the other. We know woman as affectionate, as 
religious, as oracular, as delighting in grace and 
order, and possessed of taste. In all ages woman 
has been the representative of religion. In all coun- 
tries it is the women who fill the temples. In every 
religious movement woman has been an active and 
powerful influence, not only in the most civilised but 
in the most uncivilised countries; not less in the 
Mohammedan than the Greek and Roman religions. 
She holds man to religious forms. There is no man 
so reprobate, so careless of religious duty, but that he 
delights to have his wife a saint. All men feel the 
advantages that abound of that quality in a woman. 
My own feeling is that in all ages woman has held 
substantially the same influence. I think that superior 
women are rare, as superior men are rare. I think that 
women feel when they are in the press, as men of genius 
are said to do; that they see through all these efforts 
with finer eyes than their noisy masters. I think that 
all men in the presence of the best women feel over- 
looked and judged, and sometimes sentenced. They 
are the educators of society. Through their sympathy 
and quickness they are the proper mediators between 
those who have knowledge and those who are deficient 


in it. EMERSON. 
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Heroism 


ate 


Who is earth’s greatest hero? He that bears 
Deep buried in his kingly heart his lot 
Of suffering ; and if it need be, he that dares 
Lay down his life for right, and falters not. 
H,. J. STOCKHARD. 


ERO; Heroic; Heroism. The words point to a 
phase of human nature, the capacity for which 
we all have in ourselves, and which is always beautiful, 
always ennobling, and therefore always attractive to 
those whose hearts are not yet seared by the world. 
But there is no use talking about a word till we have 
got at its meaning. If heroism, therefore, means 
behaving like a hero, we must find out, not merely 
what a hero may happen to mean just now, but what 
it meant in the earliest human speech in which we find 
it. A hero or a heroine, then, among the old Greeks 
meant a man or woman who was like the gods, and 
who, from that likeness, stood superior to his or her 
fellows. 
The first idea, therefore, of a hero or a heroine was 
a god-like man or woman. The old Greeks, with that 
intense admiration of beauty which made them, in after 
ages, the master sculptors of their own, and, indeed, 
of any age, would, of course, require in their hero, 
their god-like man, beauty and strength, manners too, 
and elegance, and all outward perfections of humanity. 
What has made those old Greek myths live? What— 
though perhaps they never had any body—has given 
them a soul which speaks to all generations? What 
but this—the idea of self-sacrifice as the perfection of 
heroism, as the highest duty and the highest joy of 
him who claims a kindred to the gods? True heroism, 
then, must involve self-sacrifice. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
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SEPTEMBER 9 





The Religious Sentiment 
aaa 
Religion is a name for the indefinite feelings of man towards 
the mystery of existence by which he is surrounded. 
Lorp AMBERLEY. 

LL history and our own experience tell us that 
there are irrepressible instincts which point to 
something above the realm of nature—to a realm of 
mystery which transcends the finite and phenomenal 
world. When we have done our best in the field of 
human knowledge in the observation and generalisation 
of facts and phenomena, we know that there lies beyond 
a vast, unsearchable region out of which all phenomena 
spring ; and we recognise in this the proper sphere of 
the religious sentiment, of those feelings of awe, 
reverence, submission, which are awakened in every 
rightly-constituted mind in the presence of the unknown 
and inscrutable. But when you try to go further than 
this—to find in this region available data of knowledge 
—hboth experience and reason pronounce the attempt 
to be futile. And where theologians or philosophers 
present us with a series of definitions, notions, detailed 
propositions, and dogmas with reference to this world 
of mystery, in which the existence, personality, and 
interior nature of this zudefinite something beyond, and 
its relation to the finite world, are laid down with a 
show of systematic precision, and we are asked to 
accept this pseudo-science as entitled to rank as know- 
ledge beside the sciences of observation and experience, 

we cannot admit the claim. 

PRINCIPAL CairD, Philosophy of Religion. 


MaN cannot be man without his finite thought being 
drawn in reverent search after the Power manifest in 
the universe, and without his moral sense recognising 
an obligation to a sovereign law of right. pigerecy 
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SEPTEMBER ao 





The Vanity of Pretension 


The qualities we possess never make us so ridiculous as those 
we pretend to have. ROCHEFOUCAULD, 


ie MAN passes for what he is worth. este i 
all curiosity concerning other people’s estiriate 
of us, and all fear of remaining unknown is-equally so. 
The world is full of judgment-daysy~and into every 
assembly that a man enters, in™every action that he 
attempts, he is guaged and stamped. In every troop 
of boys that whoop’and run in every playground a 
newcomer is..aS well and accurately guaged in the 
course of a few days, and stamped with his right 
number, as if he had undergone a formal trial of his 
Strength, speed,.and.temper. A stranger comes from 
a distant school, with better dress, with trinkets in his 
pockets, with airs and pretensions ; an older boy says 
to himself: “It is no use, we shall find him out 
to-morrow.” What has he done? is the divine question 
which searches men and transpierces every false repu- 
tation. | Pretension may sit still, but cannot act. 
Pretension never feigned an act of real greatness. As 
much virtue as there is, so much appears; as much 
goodness as there is, so much reverence it commands. 
A man passes for what he is worth. What he is 
engraves itself on his face, on his form, on his fortunes, 
in letters of light. Concealment avails him nothing ; 
boasting nothing. There is confession in the glances 
of our eyes;.in our smiles; in salutations and the 
grasp of hands. His sin bedaubs him, mars all his 
good impression. Men know not why they do not 
trust him; but they do not trust him. Therefore, as 
St. Paul said: “Be not wise in your own conceit.” 
And as Pope said: “Every man has just as much 
4 5 ” 
wae as he wants understanding. Ire ean. 
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SEPTEMBER 11 





Commerce and Culture 


Se 


We are apt to allow the mean things of life to overtake our 
Jiner natures. GOETHE. 


E live in a wealth-making age. I am not sure 
that we are yet near high water; but with 
the impetuosity of this galloping career, with the 
wonderful development of such arts of life as bear 
directly upon enjoyment, there grow up continually a 
correlative class of dangers and temptations. The 
world, in truth, becomes more worldly. It ties us 
down to earth by more and stronger cords, and to 
break them requires bolder and more assiduous effort. 
If we wish to secure our freedom of mind against the 
perils that environ it, this is not to be done by 
renouncing business, or by hating energy in its 
pursuit, but by balancing it with other activities. 

There is nothing in the pursuit of the merchant that 
ought to preclude the pursuit of mental refinement. 
The day’s work is not so long, nor the anxiety so 
constant, as to wear out the whole stock of energy 
that a vigorous British nature can command. Greece, 
which took its place at the head of literature and 
philosophy and art, was noted for its encouragement 
of commerce. Pericles and Alcibiades were not 
ashamed to superintend manufactories of which they 
were the owners. If, then, those who engaged in 
commerce have, in tasting of the cup of knowledge, 
acquired a desire for deeper draughts, there is no 
reason why they should be discouraged; no reason 
why they should regard the beginning of business as 
the end of culture, but rather resolve that, though it 
be but in fragments of their time, they will continue 
to pursue their studies with a life-long love. 


W. E. GLADSTONE. 
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SEPTEMBER 12 


The Decline of Brain Power 


ate 


An empire cannot live by muscles alone. What you want 
to develop is the art of thinking. LorD ROSEBERY. 


HE mental impatience of the age is the foe of all 
serious thought and deep study of any subject. 
Tit-Bits and a flood of similar papers are an outgrowth 
of this mental impatience. The root idea of all these 
journals seems to be that the mind of the reader must 
not be occupied over any subject for more than one 
minute, or at the outside say a minute and a quarter. 
The flood of this hop-skip-and-jump style of literature 
is increasing to a lamentable extent. The net result 
of this style of reading is destructive of all real brain 
power. People tend to confine their reading more and 
more to ephemeral literature. 

Doubtless all this is largely due to a reaction of the 
mind from mental strain and brain fatigue due to the 
pressure and worry of life. The tired man after hours 
of hard work in his business or profession has not 
brain energy left for solid and serious reading. He 
naturally takes refuge in a newspaper. But this only 
brings us to the fact that worry and overpressure in 
modern life are very destructive agents, largely respon- 
sible for this mental impatience. This habit, combined 
with unthinking receptivity, is growing fast, and 
threatens to become universal. It crowds the mind 
with a stream of transitory impressions, no one of 
which is independent and original thought. It must 
involve a progressive deterioration of all real brain 
power. Thinking for thinking’s sake has become to 
most men positively repellent. They have an intense 
objection to time passed not in eating, working, talking, 
reading, writing, taking exercise, or sleeping. 

H. ELspDAte. 
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Sen TEMBER 15 





Evolution of Morals 


Sata 


The distinction of right and wrong grows up in the broad 
light of day out of natural causes wherever men live together. 
PROFESSOR CLIFFORD. 


AN by himself is not only unprogressive, he is 

also not so much immoral as unmoral. For 

where there is no society there is no sin. Therefore 
the bases of right and wrong lie in conduct towards 
one’s fellows; the moral sense or conscience is the 
outcome of social relations, themselves the outcome 
of the need of living. The common interests which 
impel to combination involve praise or blame of the 
acts of each individual in the degree that they aid or 
hinder the well-being of all—in other words, add to 
their pleasure or their pain; and this praise and blame 
constitute the moral code, the collective or ¢rzbal 
conscience. Society, like the units of which it is 
composed, has to fight for its life, and all primitive 
laws are laws of self-preservation. Tribal self- 
preservation is based on sympathy between the 
several members; and it is therefore the ultimate 
foundation of the moral sense—whatever is helpful 
to it is sight, whatever is a hindrance to it is wrong. 
Although union involves limitation and restraint, so 
that the units can no longer do exactly as they like, 
self-interest comes into play, since a man best insures 
respect for his own rights by respecting the rights of 
others. Society is not possible where a man is not true 


to his fellows. Epwarp CLopp. 


Tue origin of the moral sense lies in the social 
instincts ; and these instincts, no doubt, were primarily 
gained, as in the case of the lower animals, through 


natural selection. DARWIN. 
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SEPTEMBER 14 


Evil a Stimulant to Progress 


ate 


HETHER through causes or for purposes good 

or evil, to the all-pervading principle of evil 
civilisation is as much indebted as to the all-pervading 
principle of good. Indeed, the beneficial influences of 
this unwelcome element have never been generally 
recognised. Whatever be this principle of evil, what- 
ever men would be without it, the fact is evident that 
to it civilisation owes its existence. The principle of 
evil acts as a perpetual stimulant, the principle of good 
as a reward of merit. United in their operation, there 
is a constant tendency towards a better condition, a 
higher estate; apart, the result would be inaction. 
For, civilisation being a progression and not a fixed 
condition, without incentives—z.e., without something 
to escape from and something to escape to—there 
would be no transition, and hence no civilisation. 

Had man been placed in the world perfected, 
obviously there would be no such thing as progress. 
The absence of evil implies perfect good, and perfect 
good perfect happiness. Were man sinless and yet 
capable of increasing knowledge, the incentive would 
be wanting; for if perfectly happy, why should he 
struggle to become happier? The advent of civilisa- 
tion is the appearance of a want, and the first act of 
civilisation springs from the attempt to supply the 
want. The man or nation that wants nothing remains 
inactive, and hence does not advance. But before 
inaction can become more pleasurable than action, 
man’s nature must be changed. Not to say that 
evil is a good thing, clearly there is a goodness in 
things evil; and in as far as the state of escaping 
from evil is more pleasurable than the state of evil 
escaped from, in so far is evil conducive to progress and 
happiness. 
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Importance of Loyalty to Truth 


Woe, woe to him on safety bent, 
Who creeps to age from youth, 
Failing to grasp his life's intent, 
Because he fears the truth. 
—DEAN ALFORD, 
HE primary virtue of the intellectual life, as it 
may be said to be the primary virtue of our 
entire life, is disinterestedness, unselfishness, disregard 
of the consequences, to ourselves at any rate, of doing 
‘our duty. “Let no promise of reward, however great, 
[ tempt you from that generous and uncalculating 
loyalty to truth which holds that any sacrifice made 
on its altar is worth making, that nothing which is 
purchased at the cost of truth is worth the prize. If 
you are called to the office of a teacher or preacher of 
truth—and what vocation can be higher ?—see that it 
is the truth as you yourself have learned to see it, and 
not somebody else’s truth, that you give your fellows. 
The secret of success in the communication of truth, as 
in all true success in life, is to be yourself, as the secret 
of failure is concealment and repression of one’s own 
selfhood—the seeming to be what one is not. The life 
of imitation, as Plato said, is the life of evil. The good 
life, the true life, is always original. Such fidelity to 
truth you will find to be its own reward, as unfaith- 
fulness is its own penalty. To sell the truth is to arrest 
the movement of your intellectual life, to kill the faculty 
of further insight. To cherish the truth you know is to 
keep the eyes of your mind open to the larger vision of 
truth which the future has in store for you, to remain a 
seeker, and therefore a finder, of truth in all the days 


to come. Be loyal to your convictions, at whatever é 
: Cer ad 
| cost; beware of disloyalty to truth. pw 


PROFESSOR® J. SETH, Address to Students. 
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Expediency the Highest Law 
ate 
All things are lawful unto me, but all things are not 
expedient. St. PAUL. 
N act is virtuous in proportion as it is expedient. 
‘There is no such thing as virtue in opposition to 
expediency. It never happens that right or duty points 
one way and expediency or utility another; that one 
thing is duty and an opposite thing expedient. There 
is no law, no principle, that can bind us to do that which 
is inexpedient. Expediency is itself the highest law and 
the first principle ; the only law we are bound to obey, 
the only principle to which we are bound to conform. 
What I consider expedient may be contrary to what 
another thinks expedient or right, and he may therefore 
charge me with preferring expediency to principle; but 
that is his mistake. I know no right, acknowledge no 
principle, opposed to expediency. If any principle be 
opposed to expediency, the principle is wrong. In 
short, the right, the useful, the fit, the expedient, the 
honest, the virtuous, the beautiful, and the good are 
all one. 

The great business of mankind should be to find out 
what-is expedient, which course of conduct, with regard 
to every matter, is most conducive to our good and to 
that of mankind at large. They should try to ascertain 
the laws of health, the laws of life, the conditions of 
happiness, individual and social. It might be useful to 
study other laws, whether pretending to come from 
gods or men; but in no case would it be our duty to 
obey any law, except so far as obedience might be 
expedient, useful, or beneficial, The whole duty of 
man, the whole duty of nations, is to try and find out 
what is most conducive to their known real interests, 
to their true enjoyment of life—and to do it. 


J. BARKER. 
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Human Life 


UMAN life is a voyage in which we can choose 
neither the vessel nor the weather, although 
much may be done in the management of the sails and 


the guidance of the helm. Dr. Norman MActeop. 


Human life 
Is like a rain-drop hanging on the bough 
Amongst ten thousand of its sparkling kindred, 
The remnants of some passing thunder-shower, 
Which have their moments, dropping one by one, 
And which shall soonest loose its perilous hold 


We cannot guess. 
8 Joanna BarLure. 


THE mere lapse of years is not life. To eat, and 
drink, and sleep, and to be exposed to darkness and 
the light, to pace round in the mill of habit, and to 
turn thought into an instrument of trade—this is not 
life. Knowledge, truth, love, beauty, goodness, alone 
can give vitality to the mechanism of existence. The 
life of mirth that vibrates through the heart, the tears 
that freshen the dry waste within, the music that brings 
childhood back, the doubt which makes us meditate, 
the death which startles us with mystery, the hardship 
which forces us to struggle, are the true nourishment 
of our natural being. Mapieie 

To the question, What is the true object of human 
life? whether looked at collectively or individually, the 
simplest and most precise answer would be, The per- 
fection of our own moral nature, since it has a more 
immediate and certain influence on our well-being than 


perfection of any other kind. Comre. 
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The Salt of Life 


aa 


Work is the very salt of life, not only preserving it from 
decay, but also giving tt tone and flavour. HuGH BLACK. 


ATURE’S earliest influence over human life lies 
in the demands she makes upon the physical 
and mental capacity of the individual, by placing him 
under the necessity of working for his bare livelihood. 
Man has grown to be a moral being, and he owes this 
growth not least to the fact that for him the earth is 
not a paradise. If objective proof of this truth be 
required, it is strikingly afforded by the fact that 
wherever man can support life without labour on the 
natural fruits of the earth, and climate does not make 
clothing and shelter an urgent necessity, morality lags 
far behind all the other forces and factors that make 
for civilisation. Idleness eats the heart out of man and 
of nations, and consumes them as rust does iron. As 
soon as indolence and luxury became the characteristics 
of the ruling classes of Rome, the downfall of the 
Empire was inevitable sooner or later. 

Work is the weapon of honour and the salt of life, 
and he who lacks the weapon will never triumph. It 
is the very law of our being—the living principle that 
carries men and nations onward. The greater number 
of men have to work with their hands, as a matter of 
necessity, in order to live; but all must work in one 
way or another if they would enjoy life as it ought to 
be enjoyed. The gladness of all life is work. The 
busy man has no time to brood or fret. 

From toil he wins his spirits light, 

From busy day the peaceful night, 

Rich, from the very want of wealth, 

In heaven’s best treasure, peace and health, 


CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
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Our Life is What we Make it 


atc 


The life of every one is in his own hands, to make it in 
character, in attainment, and hence in influence, exactly what 
he wills to make it. R. W. TRINE. 


IFE is a beautiful thing, and well worth living, 
notwithstanding all the depreciatory views that 
have been taken of it. It is at our own disposal, as 
so much raw material to work upon, leaving us, in 
accordance with that general freedom we inherit, to 
turn it into silk or into serge, as we may please. What 
a superb tissue it becomes in some hands, and what a 
horse-cloth in others! There needs a revised ideal of 
life. Life is not for learning, nor is life for working ; 
but learning and working are for life. The primary 
use of knowledge is for such guidance of conduct under 
all circumstances as shall make living complete. All 
other uses of knowledge are secondary. It would go 
some way to realise the maxim at the head of this 
page if men would reflect what a wonderful work man 
is in his capacities, and how many fine things surround 
and stand in relation to him. To employ his powers 
on these thing's, so as to bring their benefits to bear 
upon his susceptibilities, is, in a word, the true destiny 
of man. If he could fulfil this perfectly, he would 
come as near to happiness as a being of infinite desires 
ever can. 

Seeing what admirable things these faculties are, 
and what a beautiful relation it is in which they stand 
to external nature, it is sad to see so many men 
misusing them. Not one of us but might do better 
with this fine thing called life if we only believed it 
possible, and were to make a sustained endeavour. 


Comp. 
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Pleasure and Pain the Consequence 
of our Actions 


at 


All delights are vain 
Which, with pain purchased, doth inherit pain. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


N our present state all which we enjoy, and a great 
part of what we suffer, are in our own power ; and 
we are endowed with capacities of foreseeing these con- 
sequences. I know not that we have any one kind of 
enjoyment but by the means of our own actions. And 
by prudence and care we may, for the most part, pass 
our days in tolerable ease and quiet; or, on the 
contrary, we may by rashness, ungoverned passions, 
wilfulness, or even by negligence, make ourselves as 
miserable as ever we please. And many do please to 
make themselves extremely miserable—z.e., to do what 
they know beforehand will render them so. They 
follow those ways the fruit of which they know, by 
instruction, example, and experience, will be disgrace 
and poverty, and sickness and untimely death. This 
every one observes to be the general cause of things ; 
though, it is to be allowed, we cannot find by experience 
that all our sufferings are owing to our own follies. 
BIisHOP BUTLER. 


ALL pleasure must be bought at the price of pain 
(or labour). The difference between false pleasure and 
true is this: for the true the price is paid before you 
enjoy it ; for the false, after you enjoy it. 

JoHN FOsTER. 


Our acts our angels are, for good or ill, 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still. 


FLETCHER. 
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The Gospel of Drudgery 


Sate 


It is labour which makes known the worth of a man, as fire 
makes the perfume of the incense evaporate. HINDv. 


HE common task—this is our greatest educator. 
Dr. Gannett, in his famous sermon, Blessed be 
Drudgery, has put this so strongly that one cannot do 
better than quote him: “It is because we have to go, 
and go, morning after morning, through rain, through 
shine, to the appointed spot, and do the appointed 
work ; because, and only because, we have to stick to 
that work through the eight or ten hours long after 
rest would be so sweet ; because the schoolboy’s lesson 
must be learned by nine o’clock ; because the accounts 
in the ledger must square to a penny; because the 
goods must tally with the invoice; because good 
temper must be kept with the children, customers, 
neighbours, and servants; in short, without much 
matter what our work be, it is because and only 
because of the rut, plod, grind, humdrum in the work 
that we at last get those self-foundations laid—atten- 
tion, promptness, accuracy, firmness, patience, self- 
denial, and the rest. It is thus, beyond all books, 
beyond all work of school, beyond all special oppor- 
tunities of what I call my ‘education,’ it is this drill 
and pressure of my daily task that is my great school- 
master. My daily task, whatever it is, that 1s what 
mainly educates me. All other culture is mere luxury 
compared with what that gives.” 

The first great rule is that we must do something— 
that life must have a purpose and an aim; that work 
should be not merely occasional, but steady and 
continuous. Pleasure is a jewel which will retain its 
lustre only when it is in a setting of work. Cour. 
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Sympathy 
at 
There is one thing without which life becomes a burden—that 
is, human sympathy. DEAN FARRAR. 

T is an admirable faculty by which we partake of 
the joys and sufferings of our fellows, bringing 
us pain we have not deserved and happiness we have 
not earned—a powerful incentive to kindly deeds. It 
is more than the consciousness of our relations with 
others; it is the sentiment which idealises those 
relations, which transforms indifference into brotherly 
love, and legal obligations into voluntary service. 
Many threads of thought and feeling unite to form 
the silken cord of sympathy. Sympathy must have a 
basis of selfishness, or it would not be an efficient 
messenger of goodwill. Until another’s pleasures and 
pains are felt as if they were our own, sympathy is but 
a languid emotion. It is when we put ourselves in his 
place that the feeling becomes vital and active. There 
are happily poised natures in whom sympathy operates 
almost unconsciously, but more often the occasion 
demands thought, intelligence, care. The most unsel- 
fish of human faculties requires a background of 
selfishness for its wise operation, but the background 
must not fill up the canvas. It is by virtue of the 
combination of reason and emotion that sympathy is 
a flower of slow growth. Allowing for occasional 
exceptions, it may be broadly stated that true sympathy 
rarely exists but in persons of well-balanced natures, 
whose kindly dispositions are regulated by cultivated 
minds. Not that a genuine sympathy is not often 
manifested by generous souls innocent of learning, 
but the sympathy is likely to be more worthily 
bestowed by the mind capable of forming sound 

estimates of human conduct. 

C. T. Goruam, in Z¢thical World. 
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Ethical Maxims from St. Paal 


—Sota<—- 


St. Paul (originally Saul) was born at Tarsus. He was the 
great apostle of the Gentiles. According to tradition, he suffered 
death under Nero’s persecution of the Jews, 67 A.D. 


E not conformed to the fashion of the world, but 
learn by experience what is good and well- 
pleasing and perfect. 

Let your love be unfeigned. 

Abhor that which is evil; cleave to that which is 
good. 

In brotherly love, be affectionate to one another; in 
honour, give each other the preference. 

Rejoice in hope; be patient in affliction; be given to 
hospitality. 

Be not wise in your own conceit. 

Render to no one evil for evil, but overcome evil with 
good. 

If it be possible, so far as dependeth on you, live at 
peace with all men. 

Owe no one anything but fraternal love. 

Let your moderation be known unto all men. 

Let no one call you to account about food or drink, 
or a feast-day, or sabbaths. 

Flee youthful lusts, and follow righteousness, love, 
peace. 

Let not the sun go down upon your wrath. 

Prove all things ; hold fast that which is good. 

If thy enemy hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, give him 
drink. 

Whomsoever ye choose to obey as a master, his 
bondsmen are ye, whether of sin, whose fruit is death ; 
or of obedience, whose fruit is righteousness. 

Stand, therefore, having girded your loins with truth, 
and having put on the breastplate of righteousness. 
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The Moral Influence of Music 


ate 


Music is a moral law. It gives a soul to the universe, wings 
to the mind, flight to the imagination, a balm to sadness, gatety 
and life to everything. PLATO. 


HERE are few who have not felt the charms of 
music, and acknowledged its expressions to be 
intelligible to the heart. It is a language of delightful 
sensations, that is far more eloquent than words ; it 
breathes to the ear the clearest internal notions ; but 
how it was learned, to what origin we owe it, or what 
is the meaning of some of its most effective strains, we 
know not. We feel plainly that music touches and 
gently agitates the agreeable and sublime passions, 
that it wraps in melancholy and elevates in joy, that 
it melts us in tenderness and rouses to rage; but its 
strokes are so fine and delicate that, like a tragedy, 
even the passions that are wounded please ; its sorrows 
are charming, and its rage heroic and delightful. 
Plutarch, in his treatise on the Influence of Music in 
Education, writes : “ Whoever he be that shall give his 
mind to the study of music in his youth will be sure to 
applaud and embrace that which is noble and generous, 
and to rebuke and blame the contrary, as well in other 
things as in what belongs to music. And by that 
means he will become clear from all reproachful 
actions; for having reaped the noblest fruit of music, 
he may be of great use, not only to himself, but to the 
commonwealth; while music teaches him to abstain 
from everything that is indecent, both in word and 
deed, and to observe decorum, temperance, and regu- 
larity. Moreover, music is the only sensual gratifica- 
tion which mankind may indulge in to excess without 


injury to their moral feelings.” Comp 
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Nature and Her Interpreters 


ate 


The study of Nature establishes within us a never-failing 
source of pleasure, and enhances the value of existence a 
thousandfold. R. KEARTON. 


MONG the interpreters of Nature, Wordsworth 
has a lonely supremacy. One can never forget 
that other writers have given us fine pieces of poetic 
interpretation which for depth of insight and delicacy of 
literary form are of exquisite beauty. But when all has 
been said for them that can be said, it must be admitted 
that in this sphere Wordsworth has surpassed them all. 
He has given us the amplest, the deepest, and the most 
satisfying interpretations of Nature which the world 
knows. He has interpreted more of her many moods, 
and has done this with such extraordinary subtlety and 
power that it is evident he had a nearly universal 
sympathy with her bewitching splendours. As he 
says :— 
I have learned 
To look on Nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth, but hearing oftentimes 
The still soft music of humanity ; 
And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man ; 
A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. 
ANON. 


WHATEVER elevates the moral nature to the contem- 
plation of beauty and grandeur is in itself ethical. 


BULWER. 
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Daty for Duty’s Sake 


ae 


It is thy duty often to do what thou would’st not ; thy duty, 


too, to leave undone what thou would’st do. 
Tuomas A KEmPIis. 


ee 
|] N actual practice the theory that lays the emphasis 
upon duty, as opposed to inclination, contains an 
important element of truth, which naturalistic theories 
of the end of action have always tended to overlook. 
For it is undoubtedly true that at a certain stage in 
moral development, both in the individual and in the 
race, the negative or ascetic element is the prominent 
one. All moral progress consists in subordination of 
lower to higher impulses, and at a certain stage it may 
be more important to conquer the lower than to give 
effect to the higher. How far it is possible to effect 
this conquest without appeal to higher and more 
positive principles of action; how far, for instance, 
sensual impulses can be made to yield before the 
abstract pronouncements of reason, or without appeal 
to the higher interests and affections, is a question for 
the educator. What is certain is, that morality begins 
in self-restraint and self-denial, and that it is impossible 
to conceive of circumstances in which this negative 
element will be totally absent from it. Whatever we 
are to say of the desire to enjoy pleasure, it is certain 
that readiness to suffer pain is an element in all virtue, 
and that there is more danger for the individual in 
indulging the former than in over-cultivating the latter. 
J. H. Murrueap, The Elements of Ethics. 


hE: —= — 
Tue fulfilment of duty carries its own reward. The 


whole duty of man is to find out what is most con- 
ducive to the real interests of himself and others—to 


their true enjoyment of life—and to do it. Anan 
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Custom and Habit 


ate 


Nature ts often hidden, sometimes overcome, seldom extin- 
guished. BACON. 


T is common to use the words “custom” and 
“habit” as synonymous. But properly they 
denote the cause and the effect. Repeated acts con- 
stitute the “ custom,” and the “habit” is the condition 
of mind or body thence resulting. For instance, a man 
accustomed to rise at a certain hour will have acquired 
the habit of waking and being ready to rise at that 
hour. And one who has made it his custom to drink 
drams will have fallen into the Aadzt of craving for that 
stimulus, and of yielding to it. Again, supposing you 
live near a loud factory bell rung early every morning, 
at first, and for some time, your rest will be broken by 
it; but if you accustom yourself to lie still and compose 
yourself you will soon become so used Zo z¢ that it will 
not even wake you. But one who makes a point of 
rising immediately will become so used fo 7z¢ in the 
opposite way that the sound will never fail to rouse him 
from the deepest sleep. Both will have been accus- 
tomed to the same bell, but will have formed opposite 
habits. Aristotle justly remarks that opposite habits 
are formed by means of the same things, as, for 
instance, humanity and inhumanity. Of two persons 
accustomed to the sight of human misery, one who has 
been used to pass it by without any effort to relieve it 
will become careless and hardened to such spectacles, 
while another accustomed to relieve suffering will 
acquire a habit of affording relief. These two persons 
accustomed to the same olyects will have acquired 
opposite adits from being accustomed to act in 

opposite ways. 

WHATELY, Annotations of Bacon's Essays. 
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The Progressive Discipline of 
Character 


—aea——- 


Character is formed in the stream of the world. 
GOETHE. 
HE discipline of character is more comprehensive 
and formidable now than it was two or three 
thousand years ago. It becomes more so with the 
advance of society. Many who triumphed then would 
fallnow. There are new acts of temptation, new foes, 
new issues, new standards. Problems are more in- 
volved, thoughts and feelings more intricate ; moral 
elements more subtly mingled. The necessity of 
money for all the purposes of life, the difficulty of 
sustaining life, the call for strenuous efforts to keep a 
foothold on the planet, the demand for vigilance, 
sagacity, knowledge, tact, the terrible exigency of 
competition in every department of existence, the 
various responsibilities, domestic, friendly, social, 
political, national, that are laid on individuals, even in 
small towns, are among the features of our generation. 
To be good, true, honest, humane, is not only more 
difficult than it used to be, but in some cases quite a 
different thing. The qualities of virtue have taken on 
a new character in the course of time. People may 
manifest a power more than adequate to the demands 
of a simpler society, or a more tranquil existence, and 
yet quite inadequate to the exigencies in which they 
live. The temptations of a citizen of Tyre, Antioch, or 
Athens would seem trifling to men whom the tempta- 
tions of our large cities completely overturn. Thus 
character is undergoing a constant change for better 
or for worse—either being elevated on the one hand, 
or degraded on the other. 
Rev. O. FROTHINGHAM. 
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Social Pressure and Education 


The system of cramming is not education. Tt fills, but does 
not fructify, the mind. SMILES, 


HE aim of modern education is avowedly to be 
practical, to give such knowledge as is most 
readily convertible into place, power, or money. The 
result is a system of instruction rather than of educa- 
tion, a system that aims at filling the mind rather than 
forming it. It pays in such a system to vemember, it 
does not pay to ¢himk. It is important for a young 
man to be able to string together in his memory all 
manner of facts and opinions, simply as facts and 
opinions. But it would be waste of time to stop to 
meditate upon their truth or falsehood. The danger of 
such a training is of generating an indifference to truth 
and falsehood—a readiness to take up or lay down any 
opinion at short notice; to think, if the learner think 
at all, hastily and crudely, and to be clever and know- 
ing, rather than calm and thoughtful. That is just the 
state of mind in which many things are familiarly known 
and very few really understood. 

Closely connected_with this is the general haste and 
hurry of our lives. We have all so much to do, and to 
hear, and see, and say, that we seem to have less and 
less time to think, and are becoming more and more 
disposed to have our thinking done for us. We snatch 
up our opinions ready cooked for us in our magazines 
and newspapers, much as travellers swallow refresh- 
ments at railway stations—in hot and hasty morsels. 
And we come to rely on these supplies of ready-made 
notions, and to mistake this reading up of thoughts 
for thinking, and really have no better reason for our 
opinions than that we just took them in a hurry from 


yesterday’s leading article. ) pers eas tyyaeed 
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Two Opposite Tendencies of 
Civilisation 


Civilisation is a kind of ocean in whose bosom ail the 
elements of a people's life meet and unite, GUIZOT. 


O much freer, so much higher, so much fuller and 
wider is the life of our time, that, looking back, 
we cannot help feeling something like pity, if not 
contempt, for preceding generations. Comforts, con- 
veniences, luxuries, that a little while ago wealth could 
not purchase, are now matters of ordinary use. We 
travel in an hour, easily and comfortably, what to our 
ancestors was a hard day’s journey ; we send in minutes 
messages that, in their time, would have taken weeks. 
We know as common things what to them were locked 
secrets of nature; in our lives we may see more, do 
more, learn more. 

We come into the world with minds ready to receive 
any impression. To the eyes of infancy all is new, 
and one thing is no more wonderful than another. In 
whatever lies beyond common experience we assume 
the beliefs of those about us, and it is only the strongest 
intellects that can raise themselves above the accepted 
opinions of their time. In a community where that 
opinion prevailed the vast majority of us would as 
unhesitatingly believe that the earth is a plane, sup- 
ported by a gigantic elephant, as we now believe it a 
sphere circling round the sun. No theory is too false, 
no fable too absurd, no superstition too degrading for 
acceptance when embedded in common belief. This 
tendency to accept what we find is at once good and 
evil. It is this which makes social advance possible, 


it is this which makes it so slow and painful. ; 


Henry GeorGE, Social Problems. } 
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Men and Women 


(From the Maxims and Principles of Rousseau. ) 


N all things that do not appertain to sex, woman is 

of one humanity with man. But in all things that 

do appertain to sex, men and women are, although 

always related to each other, always different from each 
other. 

Presence of mind, fine powers of observation and of 
penetration, constitute the science of women ; cleverness 
in turning this science to good account is their special 
art. Can this art be learnt? No; it is innate in 
women. They all possess it, and no man possesses it 
to the same extent. Here is one of the characteristics 
of the sex. 

The social relationship of the sexes established upon 
these natural differences is admirable. Their associa- 
tion forms a moral personage, where the woman is the 
eye and the man the arm. 

But the mutual dependence of the sexes is such that 
it is from the man that the woman learns what she ought 
to see, and from the woman that the man learns what 
he ought to do. 

Women observe; men reason. Men are more 
capable than women of solving by philosophy the 
problem of life; women read more correctly than 
men do the hearts of their fellow creatures. 

Following the direction of nature, men and women 
should act harmoniously; but they should not do the 
same things. The object of their work is the same, but 
the work itself and the tastes that rule it are different. 

How noble are these principles! How worthy are 
they of respect! And how sacred are they in the sight 
of all good men when women assert them in the proper 
way. 
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Self-Mastery 


ate 


Give me that man 
Who zs not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart’s core—ay, in my heart of hearts. 
SHAKESPEARE. 

ITHOUT some degree of fixedness of purpose 
a man is in contant peril. Unless he can hold 
his own amid the currents which play around him with 
a firm, strong hand upon the helm, he is in constant 
danger of shipwreck. There is nothing in the safe 
conduct of life more important than the cultivation of 
a self-reliant and self-centred will, Some men are 
merely as leaves on the ground, rootless, and swept 
to and fro by every gust of wind. Others are as the 
tree, firmly rooted, which resists the shock of storms. 
Nor should it be forgotten that the more vivid the 
imagination, and the stronger the appetites and 
passions, the more needful it is for a man to be 
master of himself. Byron writes of “the madness of 
the heart.” We are brave when we overcome that 
madness, when we chain some darling desire, and say 
to some powerful passion: “Be still; I am your 

master, and not your slave.” 

Here is a young man; the fire of intelligence flashes 
in his eye and glows upon his countenance. You try to 
cast the horoscope of his future. What will he be? 
What will he do in the great world? If we can only 
measure the force and energy of his will, the question is 
answered. Nine-tenths of all the factors of the problem 
are in himself, and he will solve it for himself, and not 
another for him. He is a magazine of power for good 
or ill; he has startling possibilities. How will they be 
directed? All depends on the delicacy of his conscience 
and his power of self-control. 

R. P. D., in Great Thoughts. 
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OGTOBENS 





Earnestness 


Earnestness ts a grand quality ; but, like everything else, it 
has to be kept in subordination to common sense. BLACKIE. 


LL that is understood by intellectual and moral 
elevation is inseparably associated with earnest- 
ness of character. There is neither true intelligence 
nor virtue possible so long as the mind is tainted with 
indifference. He who would be accounted wise must 
love wisdom with an unlimited devotion. Everything 
that we can know, the meanest fact that can instruct 
us, has an intimate and significant reference to the 
culture of which we are capable ; and in this properly 
consists its highest and pre-eminent value. Philo- 
sophically considered, the universe is a college for 
the education of humanity. 

In this university every man is appointed to be a 
student. To learn anything effectually he must apply 
his mind earnestly to apprehend it in its manifold 
significance. Nature reveals nothing to a mere imper- 
tinent curiosity. She will tolerate no vain shallowness, 
no trivial pretentiousness. Over all the gates of her 
institutions she has written in letters of enduring light: 
“Use your gifts faithfully, and they shall be enlarged ; 
practise what you know, and you shall attain to higher 
knowledge.” Her rigorous yet beneficent command- 
ments may not be gainsaid, neither will they suffer the 
least infringement without serious loss to the offender. 
It is only by an earnest fidelity to the truth that a man 
can be established in freedom, valour, and authentic 
worth. A person wanting in earnestness is a mere 
drone in the human hive, useful neither to himself 
nor others. He fritters away life, lives upon the 
passing excitements of the hour, dies, and leaves as 


the result of his life—a cipher. Rev. J. CRANBROOK. 
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OCTOBER 4 





How We Shorten Life 


ete 


He lives long that lives well ; and time misspent is not lived, 
but lost, FULLER. 


R. VAN OVEN, in his work on the Decline of Life 
in Health and Disease, after telling us that “in 
this country the duration of life generally falls far short 
of that which man is capable of attaining,” observes 
that “the pursuits of literature, politics, or commerce 
are often of so exciting a kind that in place of the 
powers of the mind being exercised they are too often 
overtaxed and fatigued. Honour, power, or praise 
acquired, stimulates to increased exertion; the ardent 
student, the ambitious politician, the eager merchant, 
forgetting all but the one object before them, labour 
and labour on, having recourse to artificial stimuli to 
recruit the wearied powers, taking no recreation, 
neglecting to take bodily exercise in the open air, until 
gradually dyspepsia, sleeplessness, and other ailments 
supervene ; the mind becomes less vigorous, the 
memory less retentive, the perception less acute, the 
judgment less accurate, and a gradually increasing 
imbecility of mind and weakness of body compel the 
abandonment of those pursuits which, if they had been 
more wisely followed, might have led to fortune, fame, 
and honourable distinction.” 

“But how may the human powers be preserved in 
their normal capacity? Simply by not over-taxing 
them, by systematising their exertion, by allowing the 
mind periods of relaxation from deep thought and 
laborious exertion, by alternating pursuits of a less 
serious and exciting character, or even by joining in 
amusing frivolities, for, if no new occupation be entered 
upon, the mind still dwells on the old one, and ponders 
again and again on what has been done and what 


remains to do.” 
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OGTOBER DS 





How to Prolong Life 


AS 


All persons who live to see a long and happy life owe it 
especially to temperance in early years. Dr. FARR. 
ROM the earliest times much has been thought, 
taught, and written about the art of prolonging 
human life. But people forget the simple law of 
nature, by obedience to which alone man can insure 
himself a long existence, as far as it depends upon 
himself ; the law—Be temperate in all things, and guard 
thyself from excess. Instead of which, remedies were 
sought, now in pretended magic arts, again in medicine 
which would be a universal remedy, then in the so-called 
philosopher’s stone. But it is useless to attempt to 
insure old age by any other means than through the 
observance of natural laws. And even the most strict 
observance of these gives no security for the fulfilment 
of our hopes. Man himself has least influence upon 
the continuance of his life. He can, indeed, through 
intemperance, the indulgence of his passions, and rash 
undertakings, earlier consume his vital powers; but 
for the rest, with every caution, he cannot add a span 
to his days. 

The most important care should be that for the 
preservation of permanent health. We are not always 
immediately conscious of fatigue after our occupations 
and enjoyments. Disease creeps mostly at a distance 
from its cause, and when it appears we have already, 
in part, forgotten the origin of it. To escape this 
secretly growing evil, the surest means are to live 
simply, temperately, and in all things suitably to the 
real wants of our nature. Give the body the nourish- 
ment, the exercise, the fresh air, the sunlight it requires, 
keep it clean, and then think of it as little as possible. 
In that lies the whole secret of a healthy old age. 

Comp. 
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OCTOBER 6 


Science: Its Promises to Mankind 


Science is that part of knowledge which is definite and 
established beyond reasonable doubt. SIR LESLIE STEPHEN. 


CIENCE will bring not only material but spiritual 
S comforts and alleviation. It will bring both truth 
and fruit: truth in itself; fruit from its indefinite 
adaptability to the material wants and wishes of men, 
as well as from its further application to the conduct of 
life. Science in itself is the true ; in its application it 
is the good. The truths of science will save you; in 
the sequel they will save the world by pointing out to 
it the right way of life; by giving it a fuller, freer, 
better life on the earth, the only certain theatre of its 
existence and activity; by giving to it light, by supplying 
it with sustaining and strengthening truths; in a word, 
by showing it the universal empire of law, which 
embraces both it and the cosmos, the knowledge of 
which is the sum of truth, and to accommodate 
ourselves to which is the sum of wisdom. And this 
truth will not only save you, it will set you free, as it 
is ever the work of truth to do. It will further set you 
free within the bounds of natural law, by enabling you 
to accomplish your desired ends the surer the more you 
know the unvarying course of things, to which on the 
one hand your aims must be accommodated, but which 
on the other can be indefinitely turned to serve you. 

Our perturbed spirits shall at length find rest under 
the reign of ascertained truth and universal, unvarying 
law. Our minds shall also be at peace with respect to 
the final insoluble mystery of the universe. We shall 
give up all attempts to solve it, accepting it as a final 
fact, and being content with a knowledge of the general 
laws of phenomena. 


PROFESSOR W. GRAHAM, Zhe Creed of Science. 
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OCTOBER 7 








The Pursuit of Pleasure 


Sat 


Pleasure is to be most enjoyed, like sleep and other kinds of 
repose, after we have performed our weighty and important 
afjatrs. CICERO. 

GREAT truth is conveyed in the saying of 

Aristotle that a wise man will make it his aim 
rather to avoid sufferings than to attain pleasure. 
Men can in reality do very little to mitigate the force 
of the bereavements and the other graver calamities 
of life. All our systems of philosophy are vain when 
confronted with them. Innate temperament, which we 
cannot greatly change, determines whether we sink 
crushed beneath the blow, or possess the buoyancy that 
can restore health to our natures. The conscious and 
deliberate pursuit of pleasure is attended by many 
deceptions and illusions, and rarely tends to lasting 
happiness. But we can do much by prudence, self- 
restraint, and intelligent regulation so to manage life 
as to avoid a large proportion of the ‘calamities, and 
at the same time by preserving the affections pure, by 
diversifying interests, and forming active habits, to 
combat its tedium and despondency. 

To those who have not any special object or thought 
in life, pleasure-seeking is only a means of “killing 
time,” of getting rid of the monotony of existence ; but 
to the brain-worker the hours of pleasure must be 
made to yield as much of profit as is possible. Life 
being an earnest effort, enjoyment must be earnest, 
and act in unison with labour to a common end. The 
principle to be borne in mind is that joy, pleasure, and 
all similar emotions are mental stimulants. Hence is 
deduced the first obvious law governing the seeking 
of recreation—fleasure must be given by the pursutt. 
This obvious truism is not always remembered. 

Comp. 
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OCTOBER 8 





The Craving for Fiction 


The habit of receiving pleasure without any exertion of 
thought may be regarded among the worst effects of habitual 
novel-reading. COLERIDGE. 


HEN it is seen how fiction is read by some 
people to the exclusion of every other form | 

of literature except the daily papers, is it unreasonable 
to feel some apprehension lest the mental faculties 
become enervated when the realities of life come to be 
dealt with? The lesson of fiction is that life is nothing 
without love and marriage; it brings people to the 
threshold where real anxiety and trial begin, and 
leaves them there. But real life is not accomplished 
with the end of its love passages. It is little to a 
man’s credit that he should act heroically when he is 
in love, for then, despite himself, he takes more thought 
for another than for himself. But to equip him for 
the real wear and tear of life his mind should be stored 
with examples of those who have encountered constant 
vexation and have triumphed over disappointment, 
perplexity, failure, and even disaster. It is well for 
him to read the Waverley Novels ; but it is far better 
to read Lockhart’s Zzfe of Scott, for that marvellous 
biography acquaints him with a life led as nobly in 
foul weather as in fair; of overwhelming losses sur- 
mounted by a stout spirit; and a kindly nature 
unsoured by disappointment or distrust. One grudges 
to observe the amount of time spent in sentimental 
love stories, while such lives as those of Michael Angelo 
and Benvenuto Cellini go unread. There is nothing in 
fiction more absorbing than the lives of these two men, 
whose careers were destined to shed immortal lustre on 


their names. 
Sir H. Maxwet., Afternoon Essays. 
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OCTOBER'S 





The Power of Habit 


PBI 


Habits are soon assumed ; but when we strive 
To strip them off, ’tis being flayed alive. COWPER. 


OST persons understand Herbert Spencer’s 
doctrine of the physiology and psychology of 
habit—viz., that a volition (an act of will) is a 
discharge of nervous energy along the line which 
experience has rendered the line of least resistance. 
It is very hard indeed to force the nervous energy in 
any direction other than the line of least resistance, 
and a time may come when this would require a 
greater effort than we are capable of making. Our 
actions have a tendency to enslave us. Our habits 
are apt to become our masters. Deeds grow into 
practices ; and what at first we performed deliberately, 
voluntarily, we by-and-by perform mechanically, in- 
voluntarily, without any choice, and even in opposition 
to the most intense desire to refrain. 

Everything we begin to do is difficult; everything 
done often is easy. If practice did not make things 
easier, life would be a worthless possession. Nothing 
is so easy as to fall into bad habits both of mind and 
body, nothing so difficult as to break them when once 
formed, and go back up the steep path of reformation 
and well-doing. From the least things to the largest, 
habits of life are foundations of character, and the 
basis of character—the root whence spring the 
poisonous seeds of vice and crime, or the fruitful 
flowers of virtue and nobility—the seeds of material 
success or of material disaster. Each good habit we 
weave in our teens means a better and a happier life 
to its very end, and we cannot, therefore, afford to 
waste an hour in setting the loom at work. 

Comp. 
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OCTOBER 10 





Good Temper 


Good temper captivates more than beauty, and to the close 
of life retains all its freshness and power. 
THEODORE PARKER. 


HERE is not a greater blessing than a good 
temper, and yet how few people try to culti- 

vate this inestimable quality. It can be cultivated to 
a great extent. People should learn to govern and 
restrain their feelings, to sacrifice their wants and 
desires for the comfort and benefit of others, to think 
more of their neighbours and less of themselves. The 
power of the will should be brought to bear on all our 
actions. There is a habit of being lighthearted and 
happy as well as a habit of being surly and discon- 
tented; and the habit may be cultivated either way. 
It should be borne in mind that there is one way of 
making the worst of our journey through life, and 
another of making the best of it; one way of looking 
at the shady, and another of looking at the bright side 
of things. A good deal, doubtless, depends upon 
disposition. While there are some so sunny-natured 
that they see only the silver lining of the cloud, there 
are others who, by their morose ill-humour, convert 
gladness into sorrow, joy into misery, wail and sulk at 
every little trial or reverse, and make existence a bitter, 
trying thing to themselves, their relations, and all who 
have the misfortune to come into contact with them. 
Now, if these people would take a little pains to 
cultivate amiability, and try to make the best of every- 
thing, and give up grumbling at trifles, there cannot be 
a doubt that after a time they would succeed, to their 
own great gain and the happiness of their relatives and 


friends. 
PROFESSOR DRUMMOND, Sermons. 
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OCTOBER 11 





Ill-Temper 


Lll-temper is the vulgarest thing that the lowest born and 
illest bred can ever bring to his home. "THEODORE PARKER. 


EALOUSY, anger, pride, uncharity, self-righteous- 
J ness, sulkiness, touchiness, doggedness—these are 
the staple ingredients of ill-temper. And yet men 
laugh over it. “Only temper,” they call it ; a little hot- 
headiness, a mere ruffling of the surface, a mere passing 
cloud. But the passing cloud is composed of drops, 
and the drops here betoken an ocean lashed into a 
raging storm. This is why temper is significant. It is 
not in what it is that its significance lies, but in what it 
reveals. But for this it were not worth notice. It is 
the occasional bubble escaping to the surface betraying 
the rottenness underneath—a hastily-prepared specimen 
of the hidden products of the mind, dropped involun- 
tarily when you are off your guard. 

One of the first things to startle us about sins of 
temper is their compatibility with high moral character. 
For association with lofty character is a painful circum- 
stance of this deformity. And it suggests strange 
doubts as to the real value of much that is reckoned 
virtue, and gets credit for the name. In reality we 
have no criterion for estimating at their true worth 
men who figure as models of all the virtues. Every- 
thing depends on motive. The virtues may be real, 
or only apparent, even as the vices may be real though 
not apparent. So it comes to pass that many very 
mean men retain their outward virtue. Conversely, 
among the prodigal sons of the world are often found 
characters of singular beauty, tenderness, and generosity. 
The worst of the misery caused by ill-temper is that it 


does no good. Proressor DrumMonpD, Sermons. 
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OCTOBER AZ 





Aspiration and Achievement 
HO 
There is no royal road to any study or achievement ; it is 
by the path of rugged toil that men reach the heights. 
FOSTER. 
NE evening in the spring of 1819 Thomas Moore 
wrote in his diary: “The sunset this evening 
was glorious ; the thoughts that came over me while I 
looked at it, of how little I have done in the world, and 
how much my mind feels capadle of, would have made 
me cry like a child if I had given way to them.” The 
discrepancy between aspiration and achievement here 
expressed is a thing which has frequently been lamented. 
Most persons of any sensibility have at some time been 
troubled with a sense of it; yet, notwithstanding all the 
manifold regrets it has occasioned, nobody appears to 
be benefited by the contemplation of former failures, 
but every new adventurer in the pursuits of life repeats 
the old experience. It would seem as if the greater 
part of our existence were little more than an appren- 
ticeship to the business of living ; and that if ever we 
come to understand how our time and talents might 
have been most wisely employed, it is at a stage of life 
when the journey is drawing to a close, and hardly an 
opportunity is left us to turn what we have been 
learning to account. 

It is impossible that anyone not wholly degraded and 
ignorant should be able to contemplate a nobler and 
better form of his own life without desiring in some 
measure to realise it. The very fact that it is nobler 
and better makes it desired. Everyone wishes to 
become the best he can be. The wish may not always 
be very effective, but still, the desire naturally springs 
up. And this desire is what is termed “ aspiration ”; 
and to keep one’s foot firmly set in the way that leads 
upwards is to conquer. 
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OGTOBER HIS 





Knowledge and Human Progress 


Knowledge partakes of infinity ; the higher we mount in it, 
the vaster are the prospects it stretches out before us. 


HERE is in man a natural desire for knowledge. 
This desire increases the more it is gratified, 
and then man’s power to acquire knowledge increases 
with his efforts to acquire it. The mind, like the body, 
is strengthened by exercise. Then every discovery 
prepares the way for further discoveries, and makes 
them more easy. Moreover, knowledge is infinitely 
useful. Knowledge is power, it gives man dominion 
over the universe. Knowledge is wealth. It not only 
discovers the treasures of the earth and sea, but reveals 
to him the uses of things, and enables him to turn them 
to his advantage. Knowledge is virtue. It reveals to 
man his duty, unfolds to him the results of obedience, 
weakens the power of temptations to transgression, and 
disposes him to pursue a course of life in accordance 
with the requirements of virtue and honour. Know- 
ledge is health. It reveals to man the laws of life, and 
enables him to avoid a thousand dangers into which his 
unenlightened neighbours fall. And, generally, know- 
ledge tends to improve man’s character, and to better 
his condition in every respect. And the more clearly 
man sees this, the more eager will he become to make 
continual progress in knowledge. 

All sciences are intimately related and mutually 
dependent on each other, so that man cannot properly 
understand one without a knowledge of others. Thus 
a knowledge of history requires a knowledge of 
geography. A knowledge of medicine requires a 
knowledge of physiology and chemistry. Thus one 
study necessitates another, and the more a man learns 
the more it is necessary for him to learn. 

JosEPH BARKER. 
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OCTOBER 14 





Physical Science in the Past and 
Present 


ate<— 


The history of human development is the history of man's 
slowly-growing mastery over the conditions of his life. 


HROUGH all the history of thought we find that 
physical science in past times exerted scarcely 

any influence in determining any of the great questions 
of life. Philosophy, comprehending within itself theo- 
logy, was the sole mistress of the human mind. And this 
philosophy was metaphysical ; at the best psychological. 
The physical sciences were deemed poor, despised 
elements, informing one of nothing but a few facts 
relating to dead and inert matter. Those who culti- 
vated them were deemed as poor in spirit as were the 
sciences in their subjects. No one cared to listen to 
them, no one honoured them. If a man succeeded in 
making any great discoveries which gave him a control 
over any of the forces of nature, so much the worse 
for him ; he did it, not by research, but by converse 
with the evil one; and he might bless his fate if he 
had not to answer before an ecclesiastical tribunal the 
charge of dealing with the black arts. Within the last 
few centuries only has a change come over men’s 
natures in this respect. By slow degrees at first, 
science won for itself a hearing, then inquiry, then 
respect ; within the last hundred years it has made 
rapid progress, and at last, in our own day, has 
obtained a position which enables it to assert an 
equality to, if not a superiority over, the philosophy 
which so long kept it in the shade. And its advance 
is irresistible, for it rests on verified facts. It can 
never, therefore, be compelled to recede from a position 


it has gained. 
= PROFESSOR TYNDALL. 
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OCLOBbE RAD 





The Phenomenal Philosophy 


Everything we perceive by our senses falls under the name of 
phenomena—things which appear to us. 
PROFESSOR W. GRAHAM. 


HIS philosophy concerns itself only with objects 
of which one can make affirmations. Now, 
all such objects are phenomenal. What is noumenal 
lies beyond us; we can only make guesses from 
fancies, or hypothetical inferences about it; and con- 
sequently all affirmations concerning it are out of the 
question. This philosophy is distinguished by two 
essential characteristics. The first is the one embodied 
in its name—z.e., it limits the objects of its inquiry to 
the phenomenal. It distinctly avows itself incapable of 
searching out anything but phenomena, in their relations 
of co-existence and succession. It declares that Being, 
substance, noumenon in itself, is utterly beyond the 
reach of the human faculties, and therefore must ever 
be unknown. 

The second characteristic is its method. Confining 
itself to ascertaining the co-existences and successions 
of phenomena, it rigidly insists that every fact asserted, , 
every inference deduced, every hypothesis formed in 
explanation, shall be tested, analysed, brought under 
the laws of experience, and so thoroughly verified 
before it shall be accepted as true. No assumed facts, 
however plausible ; no process of reasonings, however 
logical ; no theory, however fully accounting for all the 
known phenomena of a particular subject of inquiry, 
are allowed for one moment to become the substitute 
for verification. Knowledge consists of what has been 
verified ; all else lies beyond in the regions of plausi- 
bility, conjecture, hypothesis, fancy, and faith. 

Rev. J. CRANBROOK. 
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OCTOBER 16 





Slight Causes of Life’s Failures 


ate 


The excesses of our youth are drafts upon our old age, payable, 
with interest, about thirty years after date. COLTON. 


OUTH is pre-eminently the period when habits are 
formed; and the yoke which is then lightly, 
willingly, wantonly assumed will in after years acquire 
a crushing weight. Few things are more striking than 
the levity of the motives under which fatal steps are 
then taken which bring with them a weakened life, and 
often an early grave. Smoking in manhood, when 
practised in moderation, is an innocent practice; but it 
is well known how deleterious it is to young boys, and 
how many of them have taken to it from no other 
motive than to appear older than they are. How often 
have the far more pernicious habits of drinking or 
gambling been acquired through a similar motive, or 
through the mere desire to enjoy the charm of a 
forbidden pleasure! How large a proportion of life- 
long female debility is due to an early habit of tight- 
lacing, springing only from the silliest vanity! How 
many lives have been sacrificed through the careless 
recklessness which refused to take the trouble to 
change wet clothes! How many lives have been 
shattered and shortened by excess in things which 
in moderation are harmless, useful, or praiseworthy— 
by the broken blood-vessel, due to excess in some 
healthy athletic exercise or game; by the ruined brain, 
overstrained in order to win some paltry prize! It is 
sad to observe how large a proportion of the failures of 
life may be ultimately traced to the most insignificant 
causes, and might have been avoided without any serious 
effort either of intellect or will. 


Lecxy, Zhe Map of Life. 
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OCTOBER 17 





The Two Spirits in Man 
ates 
Man should not spring from the earth like a fungus, and rot 


quickly on the spot where he rose, leaving no trace that he has 
been. GOETHE. 


AN is not the industrious bee, nor the ever- 
virtuous ant. Rather is he equally, at the 
root of him, idle. His industry is an effort; his work 
is only partly a pleasure; he constantly relapses from 
the strain. Oftentimes he would fain shake off in fancy 
the awful yoke that lifts not night nor day, the call of 
work to be done. And it is not the highest in rank on 
whom life sits easiest. The slave, as he is called, has 
his hours of rest, his rude amusements—the laugh in 
the kitchen sounds often louder than in the drawing- 
room. The weight of responsibility is removed; 
whereas in the ruling members of the household 
noblesse oblige presses with perpetual weight. The 
roving Bushman, with little to bless himself with 
in material wealth, sings all day for very lightness of 
heart; while the latest products of civilisation—with 
some exceptions, thank heaven!—go to their daily 
tasks with apathetic faces, as if they were prisoners. 
There are, in short, two spirits in man, and both 
seem equally natural. He is an animal, and sometimes 
would be glad to be nothing more. But there has been 
realised within him by social co-operation the sense of 
something better. He has gained a social spirit. But 
it is a spirit only attainable by struggle against his 
animal self. That each of us can develop our individual 
minds is possible only because we are raised on the 
joined hands of many unknown to fame who have by 
stern resolve formed a solid roof over that abyss of 
mere animality into which we should otherwise fall. 


PROFESSOR WALLACE, Gifford Lectures. 
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OCTOBER 13 





The Power of Love 


Love is the simplest word in our language, and yet with 
meaning the most profound and unfathomable. 
T. B. GREEN. 


OVE is at once the strongest bond in human life 
and the power that most fully sets men free. If 
we could do as we like, many of us would doubtless 
turn from people who are able to be of great service to 
us, we would sunder family ties and other relationships, 
and start anew in other fields. But it is fortunate for 
us that love, and the duties that grow out of love, 
compel us to. remember and take account of the fact 
that we have fathers, mothers, grandparents, sisters, 
and brothers. Thus intimately and inseparably related, 
we are compelled to learn the deeper lessons of life. 
As a reward for our fidelity the greater love is bestowed 
upon us. In fact, one might almost say that true love 
begins with the deepening of ties that hold us where 
we are, and help us to be unselfish. And when we 
have once committed the heart in full measure to one 
person, family, or group, the will comes to the support 
of love, scattered affection becomes an affair of the past, 
and the conditions of stable affection are attained. 

Love is by nature outgoing, enlarging, quick=sae. 
The sign of its genuine arrival is seen in one’s longing 
to share with others an outreaching in sympathy and 
joy. Those who fail to move’ outward and forward 
into completer life are inevitably drawn in the opposite 
direction. But the one who responds, moving outward 
with the new wave of life, finds the possibilities of 
existence developing without limit. This quickening 
power of love, delighting us by its noble surprises, is 
the greatest wonder of the heart. 


HOW. Dresser; Human Efficiency. ; 
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OCTOBER 19 





Going Through and Getting Over 


Sa al 


Nothing happens to a person which it ts not in his power to 
go through with. Marcus AURELIUS. 


OME difficulties have to be gone ¢hrough, others 
have to be got over, and sometimes it seems as 

if all the waste of lives that have real good in them 
were caused by the attempt to get through what must 
be got over, and to get over what must be gone 
through. Some people seem to fret away their whole 
strength in struggling against the thousand small 
vexations and annoyances of life. They are never 
without a grievance, never without a worry. Someone 
has been insulting or slighting them, or treating them 
unfairly or misrepresenting or misunderstanding them ; 
or some unlucky chance has thwarted their projects. 
Is not the secret weakness of such a life due to the 
attempt to get through what ought to be got over? A 
life may be spent in trying to set things right that 
might just as well be left wrong, and in attempting to 
solve problems that ought not to be recognised as 
problems at all. Again, how is it that in later years 
the weakening of the higher life often goes hand in 
hand? Is it not because people are so apt to get over 
what they ought to go through? Religious doubts 
and difficulties trouble them—they get over them 
instead of through them; deep sorrows come over 
their lives, again they get over instead of through 
them; problems of social and domestic duty present 
themselves, they get over them instead of going 
through them! To shirk all the real problems of life 
as if they needed no solving, to work at the miserable 
little problems of life as if they were soluble or worth 
solving—this is to make the great mistake between 
through and over, and to waste the true power of our lives. 
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OCTOBER 26 


Intentions 

ate 

Purposes, like eggs, unless they be hatched into action, will 

run into delay. SMILES. 
HERE is an old saying that hell is paved with 
good intentions. For the extent of the com- 
modity, the earth might be paved with them too; and 
then they would be very much in their proper place 
with respect to mankind ; for there is nothing we are 
so perpetually trampling under our feet. What a 
glorious world this would be if it were to be estimated 
by intentions! Even in the humblest details of our 
lives, what fine intentions we are always forming ! 
Thus it is that men go on doing many things which 
they ought not to do, but as for the good which they 
ought to do, contenting themselves, in a great measure, 

with intentions. 

Even considered as a matter of worldly wisdom, the 
necessity of substituting performance for intention is 
obvious. Noone ever gets rich upon intentions. It 
is only in so far as a man ac?¢s that he acquires any- 
thing. No, nothing but the actual work gains the 
money. Nothing ¢ed/s but the performance. Delay is 
the canker of human life. There is nothing done well 
that is not done at once with promptitude and decision, 
and, if necessary, pursued with diligence. A good 
intention will no more make a truth than a fair mark 
will make a good shot, and one can only decide on 
men’s intentions by their conduct. Many people are 
full of good works which they intend doing so soon as 
they can find a convenient opportunity. There is then 
a danger that good intentions may lull one into such 
self-satisfaction that nothing is actually done. A man 
who is always forgetting his best intentions may be 
said to be a thoroughfare of good resolutions. Oh, that 
we could all be judged by our intentions! 
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OCTOBER 21 





Duty of Parents in regard to the 
Education of their Children 


ate 


Never will I insult the child so far as to regard him as material 
to be cast into a mould to emerge with the stamp given by my 
will, ' ARCHBISHOP DUPANLOUP. 


HE end of all education and instruction is not the 
moulding of a child’s character according to a 
certain fanciful ideal, or the amount of knowledge you 
can make him acquire mechanically, but rather the 
elevation of his mind, through the exercise and har- 
monious growth of all the higher faculties of his nature. 
The first duty is to understand the child’s nature and 
disposition, and then deal with him in such a manner 
that he will rise by his own living power and by the 
expanding of his own faculties. Our duty is to awaken 
thought, and bring the inward life face to face with 
external reality. We speak sometimes of moral suasion 
and religious instruction, but this is a pure fallacy ; for 
no moral suasion or religious teaching can have a 
permanent and elevating influence on the character 
unless it be imbued with a love for truth. And truth 
comes through the intellect—not through the feelings ; 
it comes through the mind’s immediate contact with 
the laws of nature, and gives to it a life, a dignity, and 
an inspiration which are as inexhaustible in their sources 
of joy as they are potent in the interests of virtue and 
truth. To awaken thought is the great office of educa- 
tion. A parent or a teacher who teaches his child in a 
certain routine, who teaches him religion and morality 
as mere traditions, may succeed in breaking him in to 
the conventional modes of belief which society considers 
respectable; but can that man be said to act from 
principle who is guided by mechanical impulse and 
blind imitation ? fw 
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OCTOBER 22 





Danger of Excessive Specialisation 


ate 


PECIALISATION, necessary as it is, has serious 
drawbacks. It tends to produce efficient machines 
ratherthan fully-trained men and women. Some faculties 
are abnormally developed by constant use, but others 
are dwarfed or paralysed by inaction. Everybody has, 
I suppose, met the successful man, who is nothing but 
a successful man, who has no interest in life outside his 
own special industry or profession, whose conversation 
is either technical or else supremely dull, whose whole 
life has been spent in a narrow, though perhaps 
remunerative, groove. The terrible moment for this 
man comes when old age or infirmity compels him to 
retire, and he has nothing to fill the gap caused by the 
loss of the absorbing occupation of his life. Here is 
one sovereign remedy—to keep up some interest for 
your leisure hours, something which lifts you out of the 
groove of your every-day work. I do not allude to 
outdoor recreations ; I am not urging that you should 
cultivate a taste for golf, or for fishing, or any other 
game or sport. These have their uses in life, and I 
have no desire to disparage them. Health and strength 
are as necessary for success and happiness in life as a 
remunerative and a stimulating occupation. What I 
wish to urge is the retention through life of some con- 
genial intellectual interest. It may be the study of 
local history and antiquities. It may be the study of 
some branch of science, such as astronomy or geology, 
or the botany of a neighbourhood. It may be the taste 
for general reading in philosophy or history. Individual 
preference or opportunity will dictate the choice; but 
everybody should have a hobby, if only for one’s own 

mental health and balance. 

ProFEssoR R. Lopce, Address to Students. 
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OCTOBER 25 





Cut-and-Dry Knowledge 


Knowledge ts worth little or nothing until you have made it 
so perfectly your own as to be capable of reproducing it in 
definite form. MORLEY. 


O doubt it will be said that in the hurry and 
flurry of our modern life knowledge must be 
cut-and-dry if it is to prove serviceable. My experience 
is the very opposite. The cut-and-dry knowledge which 
is acquired from crammers and so-called manuals is 
very apt to share the fate of cut flowers. It makes a 
brilliant show for one evening, but fades and leaves 
nothing behind. The only knowledge worth having, 
and which lasts us for life, must not be cut-and-dry ; 
but, on the contrary, must be living and growing know- 
ledge, knowledge of which we know the beginning, the 
middle, and the end, knowledge of which we can pro- 
duce the title-deeds whenever they are called for. That 
knowledge may be small in appearance, but, remember, 
the knowledge required for life is really very small. 
We learn, no doubt, a great many things; but what 
we are able to digest is by no means so much as 
we imagine in our youth. There are certain things 
which we must know, as if they were a part of our- 
selves. But there are many other things which we 
simply put into our pockets, which we can find there 
whenever we want them, but which we do not know as 
we must know, for instance, the grammar of language. 
It is well to remember this distinction between what we 
know intuitively and what we know by an effort of 
memory only, for our success in life depends greatly on 
this distinction—on our knowing what we know, and 
knowing what we do not know, but what, nevertheless, 


we can find if wanted. Aaxi Mutter. 
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OCTOBER 24 


Evils of Life at High Pressure 


ate 


The details of life must exist, the cares of the day be met ; 
but surely we need not be their victims: they should be ours. 
M. D. Conway. 


HE expansion of social, political, and commercial 
needs which characterised the last century has 
been accompanied by a diminution of leisure and an 
increased desire for relaxation; while the infinite 
subdivision of labour has tended to make men’s daily 
vocations more and more monotonous. And _ the 
terrible strain of competition drives us to dig in one 
small corner of a boundless plain, so hard and so long 
that when evening comes we can bear no further 
tension of body or mind, but are inevitably drawn 
either to complete repose or to some passive enjoyment 
which makes no demand upon a sustained attention. 
Among the many evil consequences are two which are 
of especial interest from a psychological point of view : 
one is the tendency to what may be called provincialism 
in thought ; the other, not wholly disconnected with the 
first, is the propensity to take all our ideas at second- 
hand, and to swallow them like medicine upon trust, 
without stopping to inquire whether the dose has been 

prescribed by a competent physician or by a quack. 
Unless a man is able to analyse the ideas in his 
head, he is not qualified to use them in any process 
of reasoning. Reasoning is of the very essence of 
humanity, and he who thinks to reason by proxy is 
but half a man. Modern society, overwrought and 
overwearied, is largely formed of such men, whose 
indolent demand for ready-made opinions on all possible 
subjects has weakened that power of individual thought 

on which mental and moral efficiency depend. 
THE SCOTSMAN. 
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The Utilitariayn System of Primary 
Education 


Children should be taught, above all things, subjects of 
interest and utility. LOCKE. 


NDER our present system of elementary educa- 
tion, no knowledge whatever bearing on the 
life-work of the people reaches them by our system 
of State education. The air they breathe, the water 
they drink, the tools they use, the plants they grow, 
the mines they excavate, might all be made subjects 
of surpassing interest and importance to them during 
their whole life; yet of these they learn not one fact. 
All this, however, is true education; for it draws out a 
child’s faculties of observation, connects observed facts 
with the conceptions deduced from them in the course 
of ages, gives discipline and courage to thought, and 
teaches a knowledge of scientific method which will 
serve throughout life. The whole yearnings of a child 
are for the natural phenomena around him, until they 
are smothered by the ignorance of the parent and the 
traditional scholastic system. As soon as the child 
comes into the schoolroom, all natural instincts are 
crushed out of him; he is to be trained out of all 
natural sympathies and affections. 

Teach them, while you have them, subjects of interest 
and utility. Think of the precious hours as a training 
for a lifetime, and let us use them by giving living and 
intelligent learning, not obsolete and parrot instruction. 
And I deny that the utilitarian view is ignoble. The 
present system is truly ignoble, for it sends the working 
man into the world in gross ignorance of everything he 
is to do init. The utilitarian system is noble, in so far 
as it treats him as an intelligent being. 

Lorp PLAYFAIR. 
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OCTOBER 26 





Abuse of the Piano in Social Life 


ate 


ANY a girl with real literary or artistic taste 
has achieved excellence in nothing because 
her energies have been concentrated upon the piano, 
which she will never be able to play, or to songs which 
are just as well left unsung. How many are there who 
would fain be spared the humiliation of exposing their 
weak points? The piano is a source of trouble to them 
and their friends. If they cry over their music lesson, 
their friends groan over the result ; and it is difficult to 
say which is the worst off, the professor who has to 
teach, the pupil who has to learn, or the people who 
have to listen. But the cause of music suffers most of 
all. We have no hesitation in saying that the rubbish- 
heaps that accumulate every year under the title of 
pianoforte music, and which do more than anything 
to vulgarise musical taste in England, owe their 
existence to the unmusical people who are expected 
to play the piano. 

And now, what are some of the uses to which we 
apply this noble instrument, this long-suffering piano? 
Let us enter the drawing-room after dinner. The 
daughter of our hostess is rattling away at the keys, 
and quite ready for a chat at the same time; if con- 
versation comes her way, she can leave the bass out, or 
invent one, as it is only the “Sonata Pathetique.” She 
has long passed the conscientious stage, when an 
indifferent or careless performance caused her the least 
anxiety. She plays her fantasia now as lightly as she 
rings the bell, not for her own sake, but because it is 
time for the gentlemen to come up, or for the ladies to 
begin a little small talk, or for somebody to make love. 
When she gets up, another sits down, and continues to 
provide that indispensable stimulant to conversation 


called “a little music.” Rev H.R He 
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OCTOBER 27 





Intellectual Progress in the Nine- 
teenth Century 


LONG line of illustrious thinkers have laboured 
to push even into the depths of nature the intel- 
lectual empire of man. Laws, the very existence of 
which had never been suspected, have been made plain 
to the lowest understanding. Innumerable varieties of 
physical phenomena have been observed, and referred 
to those general principles by which the harmony of 
their movements is explained. Nor has this restless 
energy confined itself to those things by which we are 
more immediately surrounded. There is now hardly 
a spot on the globe where man has not planted his 
foot. All that nature, in the exuberance of her wealth, 
can supply has been gathered up and made to minister 
to the happiness of man. To multiply his pleasures 
there have been lavished in boundless profusion all the 
inventions of art and all the discoveries of science. 
Nor is there in these efforts the least symptom of 
decline. Wonderful as are the things which have been 
accomplished, there is every reason to believe that they 
are as nothing compared to what will hereafter be 
attained. Within the memory of most men now living 
there have been introduced improvements the mere 
mention of which would have provoked the derision of 
our ancestors. At the same time there have been 
wonderfully extended those intellectual enjoyments by 
which we are so eminently distinguished from the rest 
of the animal creation. Moreover, new branches of 
knowledge are being constantly opened, and the field 
of thought so incredibly enlarged that even the most 
sluggish mind may well be lost in amazement at the 

boundless expanse by which he is surrounded. 

Bucke’s Posthumous Works. 
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OCTOBER 28 


Riches in Middle Life 
ate 
There lies an elevated tableland in the middle of life, from 
which we command a wider intellectual horizon. 
PROFESSOR W. GRAHAM. 

HE poetry of life gathers round its commencement 

and its close, just as the poet finds inspiration 

in the rising or setting sun. Infancy has its charm of 
innocence, youth has its charm of energy and hope, 
age has its charm of pathos. But round middle life 
there seems to gather no halo of poetry. We find it 
hard to invest such lives with poetry. But there are 
benedictions for middle life which, if not so glorious 
as those of youth, may be more substantial and abiding. 
It is not without advantage that we leave youth behind. 
The rich colouring fades from the sky. The splendid 
shapes which we saw in the early vision melt away ; 
the light of common day takes the place of the joyous 
hues of the dawn. The principles of the conduct of 
life are more forcibly pressed upon our attention. 
Whatever poetical influences cast their spell upon our 
spirit before, we must be practical now. We cannot 
exist beautifully, so must live serviceably. We learn 
to translate the sentiments of our younger life into the 
duties of later life. Is not the change for good? The 
strong gush of tender feelings, which we thought to 
be an all-sufficing evidence of life, we find to be not all, 
nor yet nearly enough. Life is not to feel, but to be. 
It is not the sentimental experience of lofty and exhila- 
rating feelings ; it is the patient and heroic discharge 
of duty. The blessings of middle life are the blessings 
of education and achievement. It is the time of life 
which is least anxious perhaps of itself, and responds 
least readily to emotion. But it may be doing solid 
work and building houses which other men may occupy. 

BIsHoP OF RIPON. 
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OCTOBER 29 





General Culture and Special 
Knowledée 


ates 


HE more the mind is occupied with its special 

work, and the greater the concentration required, 
the greater the expansion in one direction; and thus it 
often happens that eminent men-in their own profession 
lack general culture. A scientist, from continually 
exercising his reason, in time completely subdues his 
emotions ; while, on the other hand, a musician or an 
artist tends to develop his idealism at the expense of 
his reason. A mathematician will always require 
demonstration and proofs before he can be convinced ; 
but a soldier or a clergyman, whose duty lies in obey- 
ing without reasoning, develops a faith in authority. 
Unfortunately the very occupation of imparting know- 
ledge to others—e.g., university professors and school- 
masters—while lecturing or teaching from books, year 
after year, causes an extremely narrow development ; 
and even those branches which require reason and 
thought, as science and mathematics, by no means 
conjure up a comprehensive view of the universe as a 
whole. But, undoubtedly, the majority of occupations’ 
require such a slight mental effort that, though the 
mind is slightly biassed by birth and education—the 
majority following the religion and politics of the 
parents—it is in most cases easily affected by any 
emotional wave. We may therefore formulate the 
law that the greater the general culture, the greater the 
power to reason calmly on any subject under all circum- 
stances, and the less the influence of any one tdea,; and, 
conversely, the more any special knowledge or emotion 
governs the mind, the less the general culture, and the 
less the power to reason in an unbiassed manner. 


Dr. M. Dorman, Lenorance. 
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OCTOBER 30 





Seeing, Reading, and Thinking 


ate 


The wise man’s eyes are in his head ; but the fool walketh in 
darkness. SOLOMON. 


HAT is the relative value of seeing, reading, 
and thinking, as sources of education? Every 
man, who is not absolutely blind, thinks he can see, 
and yet it is difficult to find a true seer, or one who can 
and does use his eyes. In this respect, at least, people 
are “mostly fools”; but some are more foolish than 
others, making the tour of Europe, as Dr. Johnson 
said, and seeing less than others who have only 
travelled in the Hampstead coach. Every advantage 
in the world has a corresponding disadvantage, and 
one of the disadvantages attending the fact that in 
these days everyone can read is that people now see 
things through the eyes of writers rather than through 
their own eyes. Young people, having to cram for 
competition in omniscient smattering, have neither 
time nor inclination to see men and things for them- 
selves. They look at them through books—that is, 
through the eyes of other people. The limited idea of 
education which confines it to knowledge gained from 
books is far too common, and it is time we should 
recognise the truth that it is simply a means of seeing 
through other men what we cannot see ourselves. 
When reading is substituted for thinking, it injures 
rather than benefits the mind. The surest way of 
having no thoughts of one’s own is to take up a book 
every time one has nothing to do. The use of reading 
is to aid us in thinking, and not to be a mere passive 
amusement. Many people take the first book they 
lay their hands on, and if it is entertaining they peruse 
it; if it is dull, they throw it down and take another. 


Rev. E. J. Harpy, Zhe Business of Life. 
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OCTOBER(S! 





Tests of Character 


SS 


Until we know the peculiar combination of facts which deter- 
mines a man’s actions, it will be better not to think ourselves 
wise about his character. GEORGE ELIOT. 


VERYBODY who is fond of investigating character 
seeks for tests. Now there are tests which, at 
first sight, seem to be good, but are really worth 
nothing. You may search for ever, and be for ever 
wrong, to find the crucial test of a man’s character 
in his choice of a wife, of a house, of furniture, even 
of his friends, or of any of his many surroundings, 
for that which surrounds a man is not necessarily 
sympathetic with him. Tests of this kind fail because 
of the influence of circumstances, which influence you 
can seldom eliminate. 

It is not the amount of our gifts, or our attainments 
in culture, but what we do with these, that is the 
real test of character. Take, for instance, his friends. 
Friendship is often the result of the merest accident. 
One cannot but have some liking for one’s school- 
fellows and college companions, whether they are 
specially suitable to one or not; and, indeed, throughout 
life friendship depends much upon vicinity. 

To find a certain test you must have something that 
assuredly proceeds from the man himself—something 
that he says or does when freed from the influence of 
others, and when least controlled by circumstances. 
What he blames, what he praises, are good tests of his 
character. What he plays at, what he laughs at, are 
still better tests. All serious work is, to a certain 
extent, compulsory; but gamesomeness and laughter 
are, for the most part, involuntary, and therefore fairly 


accurate tests of character. Sir A. Hetps, Brevia. 
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NOVEMBER 1 





The Empty Mind 


ae 


Y observation goes to prove that almost all the 
sins of youth may be traced to the empty mind. 
I have little fear for the youth who plunges into some 
congenial study, or takes up some mechanical or 
scientific hobby, as soon as the day’s business is over. 
And I fear less for him who feels and admits the social 
obligations of life, and does what many a fine-hearted 
young fellow is doing—to bring in some cognate way 
a gleam of hope and interest into the lives of the 
forgotten and the unregarded. But when I see a youth 
who seems to have no special aims of his own, who 
does not read, does not care for art, or music, or 
politics, does not take an interest in any one of the 
great causes which agitate the best men, and to which 
the noblest dedicate their lives—for such a youth I do 
fear. Many men think it an apology for their empty 
mind if they say: “Ah, but I have no ear for music, no 
love of books, no taste for pictures!” Whynot? The 
child loves all three. There is not a child who cannot 
be taught to sing, to draw, to love books, to be pleased 
with art. But what such a confession really means is, 
that such a man has not these tastes because he has 
never thought it worth his while to cultivate them. 
No ear for music! No, but he had it once. No desire 
for books! But he might have had. The man has 
simply never thought on these things ; he has been too 
busy hustling his way in the crowd to gain a little 
higher social niche ; he has had a stomach for gluttony, 
and an eye for horse-racing, and a taste for sporting 
papers, and these tastes have grown fast enough 
because he has fixed his thought upon them. Nature 
takes away the unused gift, but multiplies the used and 

nurtured power. 

Rev. W. J. Dawson, Zhe Making of Manhood. 
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NOVEMBER 2 





The Object of Virtue 


aS 
That mankind is a community—that we all stand in a 
relation to each other—is the sum of morals. 
BIsHOoP BUTLER. 

T is sometimes said that the demand that men 
should always act from motives of universal 
benevolence is too severe. But to this J. S. Mill 
replied: “This is to mistake the very meaning of a 
standard of morals, and to confound the rule of action 
with the motive of it. It is the business of ethics to 
tell us what are our duties, or by what test we may 
know them ; but no system of ethics requires that the 
sole motive of all we do shall be a feeling of duty; on 
the contrary, ninety-nine hundredths of all our actions 
are done from other motives, and rightly so done.” 
The happiness principle does not require that all the 
main springs of action should conform to the general 
welfare ; it does not demand that we should always 
act from motives of duty, but only that we should not 
act in violation of it. It declares that narrower 
benevolence, like love for wife and child, and delight 
in artistic or scientific activity and self-interest, are 
not bad motives, and that actions which spring from 
them are not bad; on the contrary, it regards these 
impulses as most desirable in cases where they will 
with most effect increase the general happiness. 
Listen again to Mill: “The great majority of good 
actions are intended, not for the benefit of the world, 
but for that of individuals, of which the good of the 
world is made up ; and the thoughts travel not beyond 
the particular persons concerned, except so far as is 
necessary to assure himself that in benefiting them he 
is not violating the rights of anyone else. The multi- 

plication of happiness is...... the object of virtue.” 

Dr. Stanton Coit, Zhe Study of Ethics. 
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Actualising One’s Ideals 


Our ideals govern us, and what we think, we are ; what we 
most think of, we most resemble. W. J. DAWSON. 


HERE is nothing more true in connection with 
human life than that we grow into the likeness 
of those things we contemplate. Literally and scien- 
tifically and necessarily true is it that, “as a man 
thinketh in his heart, so is he.” The “is” part is his 
character. His character is the sum-total of his habits. 
His habits have been formed by his conscious acts ; 
but every conscious act is preceded by a thought. 
And so we have it—thought on the one hand; charac- 
ter, life, destiny, on the other. And simple it becomes 
when we bear in mind that it is simply the thought of 
the present moment, and the next moment when it is 
upon us, and then the next, and so on through all 
time. 

One can in this way attain to whatever ideals he 
would attain to. Two steps are necessary: first, as 
the days pass, to form one’s ideals ; and, second, to 
follow them continually, whatever may arise, wherever 
they may lead. Always remember that the great and 
strong character is the one who is ever ready to 
sacrifice the present pleasure for the future good. Life 
is not, we may say, for mere passing pleasure, but for 
the highest unfoldment that we can attain to. Would 
you remain always young, and would you carry all the 
joyousness and buoyancy of youth into your maturer 
years? Then have care concerning but one thing— 
how you live in your thought world. This will deter- 
mine all. It was the inspired one, Gautama, the 
Buddha, who said: “The mind is everything ; what 
you think, you become.” 

R. W. Trine, Character Building. 
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NOVEMBER 4 





Inspirations and Aneodynes 


We often magnify troubles and ‘difficulties, and look at them 
till they seem greater than they are. LorpD AVEBURY. 


IFE at its best is full of exertion and exhaustion, 
toil and drudgery, pain and sorrow. In greater 
or smaller proportion such things as these enter into 
every human career, and can be permanently escaped 
by none. Perhaps a large majority of men and women 
pass their days with more of happiness than unhappi- 
ness ; there is a constant beauty and light in the world, 
despite all shadows and deformities. But the man 
who has never lain down in utter weariness, or risen 
up in protest, in the presence of dark experiences, is 
possible only in dreamland, and never trod the ground 
of solid reality. 

There is, however, an elasticity in human nature 
which enables it to endure under actual pressure what 
in prospect or retrospect may seem unendurable. In 
one way or another we all contrive to bear the winds 
and storms of life without giving up in despair or 
seeking refuge in suicide. According to their varying 
natures, people struggle through the ills of life, beating 
out a path of their own, and seldom absolutely succumb- 
ing. Yet so far as alleviation is possible it can be 
found in human love and sympathy, in the discharge of 
duty, in the companionship of great and noble thoughts. 
This is better than blind submission to the inevitable, 
though the inevitable is here. But not to everyone is 
it given to comprehend this inner sovereignty of the 
mind that inspires it to conquer its own conquerors, 
and rise superior to all the accidents of life ; yet none 
the less real is it to those who have it, and none the 
less genuine is the inspiration it imparts. 


Tue Inpex (U.S.A.) 
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Mental Grooves 


INCE man has developed or degenerated from an 
independent individual capable of supplying all 
his own wants into a unit of a vast social machine, the 
tendency to extreme specialisation of function has 
increased with enormous rapidity. The effect of this 
upon his mind is to cause a development in one direc- 
tion far in excess of the normal, while in other directions 
the mental energies tend to atrophy from disuse. Thus 
the mind becomes overpowered and dominated by one 
form of thought to the exclusion of all others. 

Although not so apparent to the superficial observer, 
the effects on the mind of one particular study are as 
definite as the effects on the muscles of one particular 
form of exercise, or on the sense-organs of one par- 
ticular use. Thus as coastguards, “look-out” men on 
ships, and engine-drivers train their eyesight to be 
particularly acute in discovering objects at a distance, 
and athletes and hammer-men train the special set of 
muscles chiefly in use, so does the student train chiefly 
his memory, the lawyer, doctor, or engineer his reason, 
and the artist, poet, novelist, and clergyman his 
imagination. 

But further, if the mind be greatly developed in one 
direction only, leading to a great excess of, e.g., the 
emotional force, idealism or materialism, the whole 
judgment of the individual is warped, and he sees the 
world through a film of prejudice, which distorts the 
appreciation of the true, just as tinted glass hides the 
real colour of objects. His whole mind has become 
fixed in a groove, nor has he any desire to extricate it ; 
for, indeed, in most instances he is blindly ignorant of 


his mental condition. 
Dr. R. Dorman, Lenorance. 
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Opportunity 
Sa a ad 
It is in vain to think of what might have been done at such 


and such a time, when the opportunity is lost for ever. 
BACON. 


T has been said that everything comes to those who 
know how to wait, and when the opportunity 
comes seize it. There are numbers of people who 
suppose themselves to be eager to find their work in 
life, and longing for an opportunity, who are surrounded 
by work and opportunity which they fail to recognise. 
The real difference between men is not in their chances, 
but in their ability to recognise their chances. Oppor- 
tunities are unusual. They come in one form or another 
to every human being. It is safe to say that no man 
lives whose hand at some time has not been at the door 
of a genuine opportunity. The trouble is that we do 
not see. We are so intent upon having things come to 
us after some manner which we have determined upon 
in our own mind, that when they come to us in some 
other guise we let them pass unnoticed. 
There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 
The above, though true, is not the whole truth ; for if 
so, life would fare badly with most of us. The past 
certainly is irrevocable; no single opportunity comes 
twice; but other opportunities may come, though 
perhaps none so favourable as one we have missed. 
Consequently, instead of wasting precious time in vain 
regrets, we should train ourselves to make the most we 
can of every chance that comes to us; for while life 
lasts some resources and possibilities remain, and there 
never comes a time when brave effort is not better than 
hopeless repining. re Coun: 
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The Kingdom of Knowledge 


ae 


HE kingdom of knowledge is what intelligent men 
recognise as the knowledge of the ever-ruling 
natural laws. The progress of knowledge is like the 
parable of the sower who went forth to sow; and as he 
sowed, some seeds fell by the wayside, and the birds 
came and devoured them ; and others fell upon rocky 
places, where they had not much earth ; and straightway 
they sprang up, because they had no depth of earth; 
and when the sun was risen, they were scorched; and 
because they had no root, they withered away. And 
others fell upon the thorns, and the thorns grew up 
and choked them; and others fell upon good ground, 
and yielded fruit, some a hundred-fold, some sixty, 
some thirty. 

Yes, the kingdom of knowledge is the appreciation 
of truth ; the appreciation of truth is the seed sown by 
the sower ; and truth can be ascertained only by experi- 
ment. It is not given to many to sow this seed; and 
when the mind is not prepared to receive truth the 
results are barren, and because there is not depth of 
mind to accept truth there can be no harvest. And 
thus do the seeds of truth get sown broadcast by the 
wayside; some accept it, and others do not want it. 
The rich and those in power prefer to support rotten 
institutions rather than seek the truth, for the cares 
of the world and the deceitfulness of riches choke the 
truth, and it becomes unfruitful. How hard it is for 
those who trust in riches to enter into the kingdom of 
knowledge. 

Again, the HEA of knowledge is like leaven, 
which a woman took and hid in three measures of 
meal, till it was all leavened. So do new discoveries 
of truth permeate through intelligent minds. 

F. HovEeNDEN, What ts Life ? 
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Thoughts on Marriage 


Women are very much like religion—we must take them on 
Saith, or go without. MARION CRAWFORD. 


ND so the words are spoken, and the indissoluble 
knot is tied.—Amen. For better, for worse, for 
good days or evil, love each other, cling to each other, 
dear friends. Fulfil your course, and accomplish your 
“life’s toil.” In sorrow soothe each other; in illness 
watch and tend. Cheer, fond wife, the husband’s 
struggle; lighten his gloomy hours with your tender 
smiles, and gladden his home with yourlove. Husband, 
father, whatsoever your lot, be your heart pure, your 
life honest. For the sake of those who bear your name, 
let no bad action sully it. As you look at those innocent 
faces, which ever tenderly greet you, be yours, too, 
innocent, and your conscience without reproach. As 
the young people kneel before the altar-railing some 
such thoughts as these pass through a friend’s mind 
who witnesses the ceremony of their marriage. Is not 
all we hear in that place meant to apply to ourselves, 
and to be carried away for every-day cogitation ? 
W. M. Tuackeray, PAzlip I, 


OH, conceive the happiness to know some one person 
dearer to you than your own self—some one breast into 
which you can pour every thought, every grief, every 
joy! One person who, if all the rest of the world were 
to calumniate or forsake you, would never wrong you 
by a harsh thought or an unjust word; who would 
cling to you the closer in sickness, in poverty, in care ; 
who would sacrifice all things to you, and for whom 
you would sacrifice all; whose smile is ever at your 
hearth, who has no tears while you are well and happy, 
and your love the same. Such is, or should be, 


marriage. ais Mrs. CRAIK. 
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Influence of Civilisation on Longevity 


To live long it ts necessary to live slowly. 
CICERO. 


HE tendency of modern investigation into the 
influence of civilisation on longevity seems to 
show a twofold series of agencies at work. On the 
one hand, sanitary improvements and the lessened 
mortality from epidemics undoubtedly tend to diminish 
the average death-rates ; but, on the other hand, there 
is practically much less improvement in total death- 
rates than might be expected if these ameliorating 
causes were not counterbalanced by the increasing 
fatality of other classes of disease, such as diseases of 
the brain and heart. It is important to recognise the 
precise facts. The excess may probably, to some 
extent, be regarded as an unavoidable result of the 
great mental strain and hurried excitement of these 
times, in which steam and electricity mark time for us, 
in an overcrowded community, where competition is 
carried to the highest point, and where the struggle 
for existence, not to say for intellectual and other dis- 
tinction, is carried on with sleepless and exhausting 
energy. But an evil recognised is sometimes half 
cured ; and the intellectual classes may well consider 
the propriety of attending to the hygiene of their lives 
as well as of their houses, and to remember that, to 
enjoy and benefit by even pure air, soil, and water, 
they must avoid disabling heart and brain by the 
incessant labours which too often make useful lives 
joyless, and embitter the harvesting of the crop which 
has been too diligently sown. If, however, more atten- 
tion were paid to the health of the mind, both mind and 
body would gain immensely by it. 


BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL. 
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Rest and Relaxation 


Se 


The bow cannot stand always bent, nor can human nature 
subsist without some relaxation. CERVANTES. 


ONOTONY, no matter of what kind, is unfavour- 
able to life. Not only does there need some 
variety in the activities carried on during the waking 
state, and not only must the activities be made discon- 
tinuous by intervals of sleep, but that continuity of 
activities which consists in repetition of days similarly 
occupied also seems to require breaking by days of 
rest. There is a cumulative weariness which is not 
met by the periodical cessations which nights bring. 
The persistent strain of daily occupations is in all cases 
a strain falling on some parts of the system more than 
on others ; and that daily repair which suffices to bring 
the system at large into working order again appears 
not to suffice as regards parts that have been specially 
taxed. So that a recurring day of rest has, if not 
a theological sanction, still an ethical and natural 
sanction. 

It is a truism that without health there can be no 
enjoyment, and certainly without rest and occasional 
relaxation a perfect condition of physical and mental 
health cannot be maintained. The renovation of the 
powers both physical and mental after they have been 
exhausted by labour is one of the highest pleasures 
enjoyable by the man who, whatsoever his hand 
findeth to do, does it with his might, throws off his 
toil, and takes to rest and relaxation in the same hearty 
spirit that he brings to his daily effort, whatever that 
may be. Lord Jeffery said: “I pant beyond expression 
for two days of absolute and unbroken leisure. If it 
were not for my love of nature and beautiful scenery, 


my heart would have died within me long ago.” 
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Right and Wrong 


ate 


We acquire the virtues by doing the acts. We become 
builders by building, and so by doing right we become righteous. 
ARISTOTLE. 


HE substance of morality must be strictly human. 
By that is meant that the worth of actions must 
be determined by the consequences to man himself. 
The distinction of right and wrong grows up in the 
broad light of day out of natural causes wherever men 
live together ; and the only right motive to right action 
is to be found in the social instincts which have been 
bred into mankind by hundreds of generations of social 
life. In the target of every man’s allegiance the bull’s 
eye belongs to his fellow citizens. Duty to them, 
which is the social instinct guided by reason, is in all 
healthy communities the one thing sacred and supreme. 
PROFESSOR CLIFFORD. 
THE claims of morality to our allegiance, so far as 
its precepts are solidly established, rest on the same 
positive base as our faith in the truth of physical laws. 
Moral principles, when they are true, are at bottom 
only registered generalisations from experience, and 
every sound code of morals must rest on experience 
alone. Let the experience be made as wide as the 
history of our race, if you will, but it must be experi- 
ence—what men have tried and tested of life—which 
alone can become our sure guide to what is right. 
Rev. J. CRANBROOK. 
THE immutably true in morals is that which is in 
harmony with the faculties proper to man, the faculties 
which he has in common with the lower animals being 
held in subjection. Hence the old Stoic formula, “To 
live according to reason.” And the world is not likely 


to get beyond 1h." vara Slay, Jee ane eae 
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The Restraining Power of Love 
cro md 
Do not wound the heart that loves thee, 
Do not cause it needless pain, 
For the heart that once zs blighted, 
Like the rose, ne'er blooms again. 

HAVE spoken of the hope of reward and the fear 

of punishment as two powerful incentives to 
virtuous conduct. But is there no other? For 
instance, are none kept in the straight path of purity 
and rectitude because they know that any deviation 
from it would grieve and distress those whom they 
love? Are there not many who would rather do any- 
thing and suffer anything than cause a pang to a 
parent’s heart? Are there not many who have been 
kept back from crime by this consideration? I think 
I do no wrong to society when I say there are multi- 
tudes of young men, and young women too, who have 
no great regard for virtue for its own sake, who yet 
are virtuous, and that just because they would not by 
any conduct of theirs sully the sanctities of the old 
home. I believe that many a young man sent forth 
from the parental roof to push his way in the world 
amid the blandishments of city life has been kept sober, 
chaste, honest, only by the constraining love of those 
whom he left behind. God forbid that he should do 
anything that would make a sister blush, or a father 
avoid the mention of his name! How will he be able 
to look them in the face? 

Thus does love stand as the guardian of morals, and 
by its powerful restraints effects that which nothing 
else could—no, not the dread of punishment nor the 
hope of reward. There are natures which defy these 
things, and yet are subject to the sweet and restraining 
influences of love. 

Dr. J. CunnincHaM, Scotch Sermons. 
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The Wisdom of Waiting 


When one is ignorant of the right course of action, wisdom 
consists in inaction. ROUSSEAU, 


HE whole ¢heory of a wise conduct may be 
summed up in the knowledge of when to act 
and when to refrain from action; the whole practice 
consists in acting according to such knowledge. A 
complete mastery of both theory and practice is rarely 
attained by an individual, but that is no reason why 
we should not try to attain it. “Surely,” many persons 
may exclaim, “it cannot require much intelligence to 
wait.” On the contrary, it is often a very difficult 
thing to do nothing judiciously; or, in other words, it 
is often a greater trial to a man’s spirit to waz¢ than 
to work. How often are we placed in circumstances 
which no action of our own is likely to improve—in 
which it is clearly prudent to take no step, to do 
nothing, to say nothing ; but to wait and see what the 
opposite party will do or say. Restless from tempera- 
ment or some other cause, people go and do something 
when it would be infinitely better that they had sat 
quietly at home and done nothing. How frequently 
are clever people the victims of this over-activity! All 
cultivated persons are aware of the importance of 
work, but few have considered how much wisdom 
there often is in waiting. Among salutary maxims 
here is one men need most to lay to heart, but to 
remain passive does not belong to every one’s character. 
Of all the lessons that humanity has to learn in life’s 

school, the hardest is to learn to wait. 
To quote the beautiful lines of the American poet, 

let us, while life lasts, go on cheerfully 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to dabour and to wait. 


Comp. 
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The Culture of Observation 


atc 


Studies teach not their own use; but there is a wisdom 
without them and above them won by observation. BACON. 


HE approved methods of obtaining mental culture 
seem commonplace, but the great things in life 
are very simple, and within the reach of all. The 
differences among men depend on the use made of the 
common instruments that lie ready to our hand. 
Matthew Arnold gives these three methods, and in 
this order: Reading, observing, thinking. The order 
may be accepted chiefly because the purpose of reading 
and observing is to lead up to and to give material for 
thinking. Reading means taking advantage of the 
observations and thoughts and opinions of others 
which are so abundantly stored up for us in books. 
Observing would comprise all that comes to us from 
our own experience through the various avenues of 
approach. It will include knowledge of men and the 
world, love of the beautiful in nature and in art, and 
even science in its practical aspects. 

Perhaps observation should come first among the 
methods of culture, because it is earlier than the 
more artificial method of reading. We often forget 
that a child learns more in the first five years of his 
life than in any similar period afterwards. It has to 
learn a language, and all the common facts of the 
world, the properties of things, even the qualities of 
matter. The mind makes its first discovery through 
the senses. Teach your children from the first to use 
their eyes and hands upon the world around them. 
Your life ought to be their vantage-ground, from which 
they may gather-in the impressions of a far wider world. 


MatTHEew ARNOLD. 
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Moral Obligation 


lt el 


The law of righteousness holds good yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever. A man may not DO his duty, but in his heart he 
respects this law. F. J. GouLD. 


HE question has often been asked: Upon what 
zs moral obligation founded? To this question 
different answers have been returned. I think the root 
from which the sentiment of obligation springs in the 
mind of the individual is the absolute necessity of 
avoiding the displeasure of those around him, and of 
conciliating a certain measure of their esteem and 
kindness. A man feels himself under obligation to 
do such actions, and to manifest such dispositions 
as are. necessary to accomplish this end. In time the 
feeling with which he originally regarded the end comes 
to be transferred to the means; he feels obliged to 
perform the action, without any distinct or separate 
consciousness of the ulterior purpose which the action 
was first intended to serve. Such is the original source 
of the feeling of obligation as it exists in the bosom of 
each individual ; it is a feeling not arising out of the 
inherent and intrinsic attributes of the action, but out 
of the effect which the performance of the action is 
calculated to produce upon the sentiments of others. 
Without the diffusion of a certain measure of this 
feeling throughout society, the caprice, the desires, and 
the passions of each individual would render the main- 
tenance of any established communion impossible. 
If it were true that our moral sentiments were im- 
planted ready-made by nature, it would not be legiti- 
mate to infer that they ought implicitly to be obeyed, 
since nature implants in like manner numerous other 
impulses which it is indispensable to resist. 


G. GROTE, On Ethical Subjects. 
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Teach the Children to Draw 
Ste 
N the present age the fundamental value of the 
power to draw rapidly and well is a means for 
the expression of ideas scarcely inferior to language— 
nay, without which it is impossible to convey certain 
ideas at all, in the absence of the objects delineated by 
the skilled pencil of the draughtsman. We cannot 
carry in our pockets geological and mineralogical 
cabinets, collections of shells and plants, museums of 
machinery, and galleries of art. The power to represent 
such things as we cannot have at hand in talking about 
them has become essential to everyone who aspires to 
anything like eminence in the sciences or thearts. Even 
in walks of life not intimately connected with science 
and art (daily becoming fewer) the power to draw is 
one that often saves time and money. We speak, 
of course, more particularly of freehand drawing. 
Mechanical or geometrical drawing pertains to certain 
branches of business which will engage only a few out 
of the many youths now in our schools. A knowledge 
of it can easily be acquired after the other, and will be 
attained by those who find it necessary to their callings. 
The fundamental value of this element of education is 
not sufficiently appreciated ; but it is the art of making 
practically useful what we learn in other branches of 
education and knowledge. 

No study so interests the young as freehand drawing. 
It does not weary as do studies which exercise the 
mind without practising the hand; and if the pupil is 
put to it in early youth, it cultivates a habit of keen 
and thorough observation, which, of all things, is the 
most important discipline to which a young mind can 
be subjected. The fault of superficial observation will 
scarcely ever be found in a pupil who has been taught 
to sketch from nature. SATURDAY REVIEW. 
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The Love and Cultivation of Flowers 


St 


How the universal heart of man blesses flowers. They are 
wreathed round the cradle, the marriage altar, and the tomb. 
Mrs. CHILD. 


LOWERS are among the first objects that forcibly 

attract the attention of young children, becom- 

ing to them the source of gratifications which are 

among the purest of which our nature is capable, and 

of which even the recollection imparts often a fleeting 
pleasure to the most cheerless moments of after-life. 

The love of flowers seems a naturally-implanted 
passion, without any alloy or debasing object as a 
motive. The cottage has its pink, its rose, its 
polyanthus; the villa its geranium, its dahlia, and its 
clematis. We cherish them in youth, we admire them 
in declining years ; but, perhaps, it is the early flowers 
of spring that always bring with them the greatest 
degree of pleasure; and our affections seem imme- 
diately to expand at the sight of the first opening 
blossom, however humble its genus may be. 

The cultivation of flowers is, of all the recreations 
of mankind, the one to be selected and approved as the 
most innocent in itself, and most perfectly devoid of 
injury or annoyance to others. It is not only conducive 
to health and peace of mind, but probably more good- 
will has arisen and friendships been formed by the 
intercourse connected with this pursuit than from any 
other. The pleasures of the horticulturist are harmless 
and pure; a streak, a tint, a shade becomes his triumph, 
which, though often obtained by chance, are secured 
alone by morning care, by evening caution, and the 
vigilance of days—a recreation which, teeming with 
boundless variety, affords an increasing excitement to 
emulation without contention or ill-will. 
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The Mystery of Growth 


ae 


Little flower—but if I could understand 
What you are, root and ail, and all and ail, 
I should know what God and man is. 


TENNYSON. 
ROWTH is a vital as distinguished from a | 


mechanical process; it partakes, therefore, of 
the mystery which envelops the essence of life wherever 
it appears ; it is inexplicable and unsolvable. It cannot 
be understood, and it cannot be imitated; it has the 
perennial interest and wonder of the miraculous. As 
we study it, the impression deepens within us that we 
are face to face with a method which not only transcends 
our understanding, but from which our finest skill is 
differentiated, not only in degree, but in kind. Men 
have done wonderful things with thought, craft, and 
tools ; but the manner of the unfolding of a wild flower 
is as great a mystery to-day as it was when science 
began to look, to compare, and to discover. Between 
the thing that grows and the thing that is made there 
is a gulf set which has never been crossed. Mechanism 
is marvellous, but growth is miraculous. 

From the seed to the fruit, from the egg to the 
perfected animal, from the primordial cell to the 
complete man, the process by which life evolves its 
potency and discloses its aims is the process of growth, 
No other method is known to nature, and the univer- 
sality of this method, and the completeness with which, 
so far as wé/can see, life is limited to it, put it in 
importance /on a level with the mysterious force to 
which it is'bound in indissoluble union. Hence, next 
to importance to the fact of life, comes the method 
of life-growth, not by additions from without, but by 
evolution from within. 

H. W. Masts, Essays on Nature and Culture. 
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Mechanical Labour a Mental and 
Moral Discipline 


Sot 


HE form and flexibility of the hand, and the 
extreme delicacy of the sense of touch, especially 
in the tips of the fingers, are the chief sources of man’s 
intellectual progress, so far as this is dependent upon 
his physical structure. The capability of grasping an 
object with firmness and precision, and holding it with 
ease and exactness in a variety of positions, not only 
renders possible the use of tools, the acquisition of 
mechanical skill, and the growth of the arts, but also 
exerts a direct influence upon the intellect, by cultivating 
the powers of close observation and intense concentra- 
tion of thought. It is by no means a mere accidental 
coincidence that many words used to denote operations 
of the mind are spiritualisations of the functions of the 
hand ; as, for example, when we speak of grasping or 
handling a subject, seizing a point, catching an idea, 
and comprehending a proposition. These expressions, 
now employed as simple figures of speech, are records 
of real facts and natural processes in the early educa- 
tional history of mankind. 
The mental and moral value of mechanical labour, as 
a discipline for the young, is now just beginning to be 
appreciated and to be assigned its proper place in 
pedagogics. The boy who has learned to draw a 
straight line has learned a lesson in rectitude, and in 
making a box or a table he builds up his own character 
and gives it additional symmetry and stability. The 
influences which civilised the race in its infancy are 
still the most efficient agencies in civilising each 
individual; for every healthy child is born into the 
world more or less a savage. 


E. P. Evans, Zvolutional Ethics. 
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Man’s Higher Powers 
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All the higher attributes of man have been developed through 
long ages of social evolution. J. FISKE. 


HERE was one doctrine I found in Goethe which 
I did not find in Emerson or Carlyle. It was 
the doctrine that all the higher powers and sentiments 
proper to man, such as Reverence, Gratitude, Chastity, 
Love of Truth, of Justice, and so on, are not natural 
products at all, but, like the fancy breeds of dogs and 
birds, are artificial rather, being the result of centuries 
of cultivation, and are only to be kept from relapsing 
again to the wild stock, as fancy breeds always tend to 
do, by incessant attention and care. Hence it was that 
Goethe preached as the gospel of salvation an all-round 
and never-to-be-relaxed culture. Reverence is regarded 
by him as an artificial product reared by constant culti- 
vation through long ages from the vulgar element of 
fear. And, accordingly, in Wilhelm Meister we find 
him advising the training of youths in the practice of it 
—reverence for what is above them, reverence for their 
equals, and, more than all, reverence for what is beneath 
them—that “Worship of Sorrow” which it was the 
mission of Jesus Christ to introduce into the world. 
Gratitude, again, Goethe tells us, is an artificial product, 
which he set himself to cultivate in himself by recalling 
at stated times the benefits and kindnesses he had 
received from others, and setting them before him in 
their most agreeable light. The love of truth, again, 
he tells us, is not natural to man, for it places limits 
on us on all sides. Chastity, too, falls under the same 
category. And so, too, with the love of justice, and 
the rest. Man’s higher powers have undoubtedly 
been evolved by and are dependent on culture. 
Dr. J. B. Crozier, My Inner Life. 
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Children and Self-Education 


aS 


The best part of every man’s education is that which he 
gives himself. Sir W. Scott. 


HERE is a branch of useful training which cannot 
be too heedfully regarded—that is, the education 
that children give themselves. Their observation is 
ever alive and awake to the circumstances which pass 
around them; and from the circumstances thus 
observed they are continually drawing their own con- 
clusions. These observations and conclusions have a 
powerful influence in forming the character of youth. 
What is imparted in the way of direct instruction they 
are apt to consider as official; they receive it often 
with downright suspicion; generally, perhaps, with a 
sort of undefined qualification and reserve. It is other- 
wise with what children discover for themselves. As 
matter of self-acquisition this is treasured up and 
reasoned upon ; it penetrates the mind and influences 
the conduct beyond all the formal lectures that ever 
were delivered. Whether it be for good or whether 
it be for evil, the education of the child is principally 
derived from z¢s own observation of the actions, the 
words, the voice, the looks of those with whom tt lives. 
The fact is unquestionably so; and since the fact is 
so, it is impossible, surely, that the friends of youth 
can be too circumspect in the youthful presence, to 
avoid even the least appearance of evil. This great 
moral truth was keenly felt and powerfully inculcated 
by the ancient moralists. It is not enough that parents 
set no bad example ; it is indispensable that they show 
forth a good one. It is not enough that they seem 
virtuous ; it is indispensable that they be so. 


BIsHOP JEBB. 
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Ideals of Life 


Ste 


The true philosophy of life is to endeavour to realise our 
aspirations—to live our best thoughts, which visit us in our 
better moments. MARTINEAU. 


HE objection to ideals on the ground of their 
surpassing human nature is a misconception of 
their function. They are not the laws by which we 
live or can live, but the types by which we measure all 
deviations from a perfect life. The mind which has 
once placed before it an ideal of life has a pole-star by 
which to steer, although his actual course will be 
determined by the winds and waves. The pole-star is 
not the helm, nor is the helm more than one of the 
active agents. Our passions and our ignorance con- 
stantly make us swerve from the path to which the 
pole-star points, and thus the ideal of an ethical life and 
the ideal of marriage are never wholly to be realised ; 
yet who denies that such ideals are very potent 
influences in every mind that has clearly conceived 
them? It is a truth, and not an idle phrase, that man 
does not live by bread alone; that it is his privilege to 
live by aspiration, hope, and love, to be moved by 
ideal impulses which cause him to check the impulses 
of a lower self, and to: forego the transient pleasures of 
sense, and passionately strive after the nobler pleasures 
of heart and intellect. We all place before ourselves 
the ideal of a noble life, the type of a grander character, 
than our infirmities enable us to realise, and we do not 
look on that ideal as a fiction, on that type of character 
as a falsehood, because we fail to realise it. Like the 
typical laws of physical processes, these conceptions 
are solid truths, although they ‘exist only as ideals. 
Our ideals, however, govern us, and what we think we 
are; what we most think of we most resemble. 


G. H. Lewes, Problems of Life and Mind. 
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Self-Control 


aa 


Self-control will place a man among the gods ; the want of tt 
well drive him into the dark abyss. HINDU. 


HE power of self-control is one of the great 
qualities that differentiate man from the lower 
animals. He is the only animal capable of a moral 
struggle or a moral conquest. (Every step in the 
progress of the world has been a new “control”; it 
has been escaping from the tyranny of a fact to the 
understanding and mastery of that fact. For ages man 
looked in terror at the lightning-flash ; to-day he has 
begun to understand it as electricity, a force he has 
mastered and made his slave. The million phases of 
electrical invention are but manifestations of our control 
over a great force. But the greatest of all “control” is 
self-control. 

Almost*€verything worth knowing we teach ourselves 
after leaving school. But the discipline of school is 
invaluable in teaching the important lesson of self- 
control. Self-denial and self-control are the necessary 
postulates of all moral excellence. A man who will 
take the world easily will never take it grandly. To lie 
in the lap of luxury may be the highest enjoyment of 
what a feeble character is capable, but a strong man 
must have something difficult to do. Moreover, the 
happiness of the human race does not consist in our 
being devoid of passions, but in our learning to control 
them. It has been well said that in any discussion or 
disagreement with another, if you are in the wrong, you 
cannot afford to lose your temper; and if you are in 
the right there is no occasion to. Or, as a lawyer has 
wittily put it, “ Possession is nine parts of the law, self- 


ossession is ten.” 
P PROFESSOR BLACKIE. 
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Our Social Duties 
ate 
Among the good effects of kindly regard for others we may 
note the reflected happiness derived from those around. 
R. A. PRocTor. 

E have heard people priding themselves on 
minding their own business and interfering 
with nobody. Some may think that an excellent 
motto; but it has been well said that if everyone did 
nothing else than mind his own business there would 
soon be no business to mind. We are so bound up 
with our fellows, and so mutually dependent in many 
ways, that human affairs cannot be viewed from the 
personal standpoint alone, for this life of ours is 
astonishingly complex. There has been much talk in 
recent years about the simple life ; but, strictly speaking, 
the simple life is an impossibility for anyone living in a 
community of the present day. Weare all too much 
dependent on our neighbours, whether we will or no, 
for our life ever to be anything but complex; and if we 
really try to do our social duties, our life will be more 

complex still. 

And this complexity of life is needed to bring into 
operation all the varied faculties with which we have 
been endowed. And amid all the various circumstances 
in which we find ourselves placed from day to day we 
have endless opportunities of bringing out and deve- 
loping the talents we possess. If, however, we shut 
ourselves up in the little circle of our personal concerns, 
we are doing our best to defeat the purpose of our 
being. But if we seek always to look beyond the petty 
boundaries of self, if we go forth into the world with a 
sympathetic heart, ready to take part in the joys and 
sorrows of our fellow men, we shall find our whole 
being deepened, widened, and enriched. 

Rev. W. N. Monreitu. 
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The Evils of Life 


ate 


Moral evils are of your own making ; and the greater part of 
them may be prevented. SOUTHEY. 


OST people regard the evils of life as a fixed 
quantity. To resist or lessen them seems 
hopeless. They fly to the virtue of resignation as 
next to a cure. Let us not undervalue resignation ; 
often, indeed, not to be distinguished from fatalism, 
but more frequently a beautiful and amiable sentiment. 
Let us, however, combat the idea that evils are either 
fixed in amount or necessary. In reality, in the progress 
of society and of individual enlightenment, they are con- 
tinually narrowed within less and less space. Vigilance, 
knowledge, prudence, are so many enemies busied in 
cutting them off or preventing their existence; but, 
unfortunately, the majority of people have no distinct 
idea of what this world is, or of their situation in it. 
Some know that there is a physical mechanism of the 
universe which goes on under fixed laws, but are not 
aware that there is a moral mechanism likewise; so 
that every movement of their nature has its own definite 
and inevitable consequence, for the good or evil of all 
concerned. Men, in general, wander through life as 
they would ramble through an unexplored country, 
taking their chance of what may befall them. Were 
they well-informed on the subject, they would know 
that at every step they take they form relations to 
circumstances, all of which are capable of being ascer- 
tained, and which, according as we understand and act 
by them, may serve to make our course happy or other- 
wise. When this truth shall be known to the bulk of 
society, men will feel the true force of the maxim that 
as they brew they must drink, no penalties being ever 
remitted in the system of nature. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL, 1854. / 
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Rivalry a Condition of Human 
Progress. 


ate 


Competition involves activity, effort, conflict, and this has 
been the cause of all material progress. Y. GuyorT. 


E have only to look round us in the world in 
which we live to see that the rivalry which 
man maintains with his fellows has become the 
dominant feature of our civilisation. It makes itself 
felt throughout the whole fabric of society. If we 
examine the motives of our daily life, and of the lives 
of those with whom we come in contact, we shall have 
to recognise that the principal thought in the minds of 
the vast majority of us is how to hold our own therein. 
The influence of the rivalry extends even to the inner- 
most recesses of our private lives. In our families, our 
homes, our pleasures, in the supreme moments of our 
lives, how to obtain success or to avoid failure for 
ourselves, or for those nearest to us, is a question of 
the first importance. Nearly all the best ability which 
society produces finds employment in this manner. It 
is no noisy struggle ; it is the silent, determined striving 
of vigorous men in earnest. It leaves its mark every- 
where in the world around us. 

The enormous expansion of the last century has been 
accompanied by two well-marked features in all lands 
affected by it. The advance towards more equal con- 
ditions of life has been so great that the barriers of 
birth, class, and privilege are being broken through. 
But, on the other hand, the pulses of life have not 
slackened among us; the rivalry is keener, the stress 
severer, the pace quicker than ever before, and in 
every contest the strong prevail and the weak go to 


the wall. B. Kipp, Social Evolution. 
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The Classics and Modern Education. 
ote 
It is a fallacy that the culture which stimulates the mind is 
to be obtained only in the dead languages. 
PROFESSOR ROSCOE. 


FTER the irruption of the barbarous nations 
Latin ceased to be a spoken language; but 

from the superstitious reverence for antiquity it still 
continued to be the language in which religious services 
were performed. Hence it was necessary that the 
priests should understand Latin, and thus for their 
instruction universities were instituted. In those 
establishments, therefore, Latin became the depository 
of all the knowledge then existing. Wealthy laymen, 
who wished to fill up the interval between infancy and 
manhood with some kind of instruction, had no alterna- 
tive but to attend the classes established for the priests, 
or to hire a tutor from the university, who retailed to 
him what was taught there. Such is the origin of a 
practice which has long outlived the circumstances that 
gave it birth. | Gentlemen study Latin now, when it is 
the key to little or nothing, because their ancestors 
studied it when it was the key to everything. | Custom 
has rendered a certain knowledge of Latin necessary 
to divines, medical men, and lawyers ; but what benefit 
can any other person derive from it to compensate for 
the time lost in its acquisition? There is nothing in 
the classics connected with science, philosophy, or 
history which is not to be found in English. Even to 
professional persons Latin is of less use than is 
generally supposed; and to nineteen out of twenty 
who study it it is pure loss. Under the present system 
all children who ultimately abandon the learned pro- 
fessions find themselves cheated, as it were, out of the 
intermediate years of their lives. C Mate 
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On the Manner of Readiné. 


Ste 


The books which help you most are those which make you 
think the most. THEODORE PARKER. 


HERE is a great difference in the way in which 
different people read books. One allows the 
thoughts to pass through the mind like water through 
a sieve, or like the moving scenes of a panorama before 
the eyes. Another attends to each one until it becomes 
fixed on the memory. And a third weighs and balances 
each in his judgment, analyses its contents, forms his 
own opinion of it, and then classifies it with the rest 
of his knowledge. The first is amused, the second is 
informed, and the third gets out of it education and 
culture. I fear the first of these classes is much the 
more numerous, and is becoming more and more so 
relatively everyday. The kind of reading most popular 
both proves this fact and fosters the habit. Nothing 
scarcely but light literature goes down. Even the 
newspapers aim at telling and brilliant articles rather 
than solid and scientific ones, and many of the weekly 
papers apparently find it profitable to introduce 
novelettes. I am not, however, saying that light 
literature is not good as a pastime for those who can 
enjoy it, nor that it is in itself an evil; but I say that 
the habit it engenders, if followed exclusively, is 
precisely that loose habit of reading which fails either 
to inform or cultivate the mind. Accordingly, with the 
prevalence of this kind of literature we find people 
growing more superficial and shallow and_ less 
thoughtful—less given to meditation and efforts 
thoroughly to comprehend what is before them. A 
smattering on all subjects and a mastery of none is 
too much the characteristic of the day. 


Rev. J. CRANBROOK. 
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The Discipline of the Intellect 
ate 

HE first condition of the discipline of the intellect 
is based on the fact that this intellect of ours is 
not a mere receptacle into which knowledge can be 
poured, and from which is required no spontaneous 
action of its own. One cannot teach men unless they 
are willing to learn. It is true that very often, when 
knowledge is presented to the mind, the intellect so 
directly endeavours to grasp it and appreciate it that it 
seems to any but a close observer as if it had been 
entirely passive, as if it had simply received the instruc- 
tion and had made no effort whatever. But, in reality, 
whether we were conscious of it or not, all true 
improvement of the intellect depends to a very great 
degree even for the acquisition of knowledge, but to a 
still greater degree for the acquisition of new power 
and new insight, upon the spring of the intellect itself, 
and upon the part it takes in receiving, in assimilating, 
in digesting the instruction given to it. This, indeed, 
is the true condition of all learning. If there be one 
thing that pesters all those who endeavour to teach 
more than anything else, it is the perpetual demand for 
short cuts, for easy methods, for some road or other 
by which a man might reach the top without climbing ; 
and all those who have any concern in the matter are 
bound, in the interests of true study and true know- 
ledge, to protest against this, and insist upon it that to 
improve the intellect without labour is simply impos- 
sible. There is nothing which tries a man more than 
the endeavour fairly to put himself to think, if he has 
not been accustomed to do so. There is no work 
harder than persistent endeavours to use the under- 
standing, no work from which men are more ready to 

flinch, than from the labour implied in real thought. 

ARCHBISHOP TEMPLE. 
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The Controlling Factor in Progress 


—ste<— 


HE proposition that the controlling factor in 
progress is the material and social condition, 
and not, as so many believe, moral exhortation and 
appeal, rests on a profounder basis than any mere 
catalogue of instances—on the law, viz., chat in this 
world things make their own relations; that ts to say, 
thetr own morality. And this will be seen if we take a 
broad oversight of society in general. So great, indeed, 
is the unity, and intimacy, the harmony and proportion, 
existing among the various social and moral products 
of any given epoch that, accompanying a particular 
stage of culture, you may confidently predict a corre- 
sponding stage of manners, of customs, of morality, of 
religion. No one of these can burst the fetters by 
which it is reined in, and start forward on an inde- 
pendent course of its own, but each must wait |for the 
rest to come up into line prior to a general advance. 
But as culture advances a general amelioration takes 
place all along the line. Not only does knowledge 
draw after it a change in religion, but it precipitates 
from itself a world of new arts, inventions, comforts, 
and conveniences, which, by altering the relations in 
which men stand to each other, breed new customs and 
ways of life, new morals and habits of thought. But 
knowledge itself, which seems as if some lucky dis- 
covery might almost enable it to jump, as it were, into 
the sky, is really confined by the same adamantine 
barriers of necessity, no department being able to 
advance until all its auxiliaries have come up. And 
thus, while the world rolls on to its destiny, at each 
stage of its evolution it breeds its own morality, its 
own habits of thought and life. 


Dr. J. B. Crozier, Civilisation and Progress. 
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Games: Their Hygienic and Moral 
Value 


ote 


Rational amusements are a great force in educating and 
forming character. Rev. Dr. MILLER. 


AMES are admirable in all the chief constituent 
qualities of recreation ; but, besides this, they 
may exercise a moral influence of great value in 
business or in any daily work. For, without any 
inducement of a common interest in money, without 
any low motive, they bring boys and men to work 
together ; they teach them to be colleagues in good 
causes with all who will work fairly and well with 
them; they teach that power of working with others 
which is among the best powers for success in every 
condition of life. And by custom, if not of their very 
nature, they teach fairness; foul play in any of them, 
however sharp may be the competition, is, by consent 
of all, disgraceful; and they who have a habit of 
playing fair will be the more ready to deal fair. A 
high standard of honesty in their recreations will help 
to make people despise many things which are far 
within the limits of the law. And if we look for the 
characteristics which may be found in all good, active 
recreations, we shall find they include more or less 
uncertainties and opportunities for the exercise of skill 
in something different from the regular work, and at 
the same time give opportunities for the exercise of 
powers and good dispositions, which, being too little 
used in the daily business of life, would become feeble 
or be lost. 
Of course, such ethical sanction as is given to games 


cannot be given where gambling or betting is an 
accompaniment. 


Sir J. PAGET. 
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The Path from Error to Trath 


Se 


It is almost as difficult to make a man unlearn his errors as 
his knowledge. GOETHE. 


HE repudiation of error is not the same thing as 
embracing truth. People are often able to see 
the force of arguments that destroy a given opinion 
without being able to see the force of arguments for 
the positive opinion that ought to replace it. They 
can only be quite sure of seeing both when they have 
acquired not merely a conviction that one notion is 
false and another true, but have furthermore exchanged 
a generally erroneous way of thinking for a generally 
correct way. Hence the really important object with 
everyone who holds opinions which he deems it of 
the highest moment that others should accept, must 
obviously be to reach people’s general ways of think- 
ing; to stir their love of truth, to penetrate them with 
a sense of the difference in the quality of evidence, to 
make them willing to listen to criticism and new 
opinion, and perhaps, above all, to teach them to take 
ungrudging and daily trouble to clear up in their 
minds the exact sense of the terms they use. 

The passage from error to truth may no doubt be 
accompanied by certain evils. Every great change 
necessarily brings some of these in its train. It is not 
enough to do good; one must do it in a good way. 
No doubt we should destroy all errors; but, as it is 
impossible to destroy them all in an instant, we should 
imitate a prudent architect, when obliged to destroy a 
building, and, knowing how its parts are united 
together, sets about its demolition in such a way as 
to prevent its fall from being dangerous. 

Lorp Morey, On Compromise. 
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The Ethical Movement Defined 


Lr Ld 


Conduct is the great profession. Behaviour is the perpetual 
revealing of us. What aman DOES tells us what he Is. 
F. HUNTINGDON. 
E preach that right conduct is of supreme 
importance—that it is the way, the only way, 
of a joyful, peaceful, inspiring life. We believe that it 
is the way to attain-a life of perfect selflessness, which 
has no anxiety about the future either before or after 
death, which is willing to become annihilated at death, 
if such is the lot in store for us. Devotion to right 
conduct is, we believe, the way, and the only way, of 
freedom from the haunting presence of our own past 
transgressions. Complete devotion to the right is the 
only act of atonement by which we can become recon- 
ciled with our own past selves. Thus, conduct, because 
it is the way of life to the individual and of gladness 
to society, is of supreme importance; every other 
attempt at self-reconciliation is folly and evil. We 
preach devotion to the good not only as the bond of 
fellowship, but as the way of inward peace and life. 
Akin to this doctrine of the supreme importance of 
right conduct is our affirmation that this life of ours— 
even if we have no outlook towards an immortal 
existence—still contains adequate motive, more than 
sufficient incentive, to work and to suffer for mankind, 
and to carry out the severest injunctions of duty. 
What we must do is to train our imagination until we 
are able to comprehend better the beauty and social 
significance of holiness. Our doctrine is that the 
motive to right conduct, when its significance for our 
earthly life is fully appreciated, becomes practically 
infinite in grandeur, and that anyone who affirms the 
contrary is false to moral experience. 
Dr. STANTON Coit, in Ethical World. 
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The Point of View 


StS 
eS REJUDICE is like the influenza: no one knows 


-_ 
kx 


exactly how it is acquired ; it is far from being 
easy to get rid of ; and most of us know from experi- 
ence what the complaint is like. In its severer forms 
prejudice becomes bigotry ; in its milder aspect it is 
merely the point of view. Everybody—in—these 
enlightened days may possess the luxury of apoint 
of view ; national education and cheap literature have 
placed it within the reach of the poorest. Each person 
certainly has a right to his own way of looking at 
things ; but it is sometimes forgotten that the value 
of his judgments depends on their accordance with the 
dictates of sound-reason. The value of one’s point of 
view is not-necessarily increased by its harmony with 
that of others. There have been cases where erroneous 
opinions have spread like epidemics, and have only 
with difficulty been eradicated. It is one great virtue 
_in.a-point-of view to-be independent. 

In matters secular most of us have our little points 
of view—our favourite perches from which we hoot 
those who differ from and applaud those who agree 
with our pet opinions. One would think that the 
Christian, above all other men, would be rich in this 
brotherly feeling, and the more so as it is expressly 
enjoined in the charter of his faith. But this is one of 
those things one does not observe very often. So 
much depends upon the particular variety of belief held 
by the other man. If love of Christ unites, love of 
dogma divides, and it is rare to find the one affection 
uncontaminated bythe other. In short, every Christian 
sect, while appealing to the same assumed infallible 
standard, is wedded to one particular point of view. “ 

ARCHBISHOP WHATELY. 
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The Beneficence of Nature 


ae 


HE belief we have in the beneficence of Nature is 
very beautiful. We give ourselves calmly up to 
sleep and rest without suspicion, expecting to awaken 
to renewed life. We trust ourselves to the elements, 
to our food, its safe passage into the stomach and 
subsequent changes in the blood, and conversion into 
strength and beauty. We trust to the continued 
beating of our hearts and the continuance of life from 
moment to moment ; to our continued sanity, although 
the chaos of madness lies always near us. We trust to 
the rotation of seasons, crops, and verdure, although the 
earth’s surface is only a beautiful skin, beneath which 
boils a cauldron of confused elements. We trust that 
a man’s character is truly represented by his sensible 
motions, although his mind cannot be seen ; and to the 
immutability of God and His laws, meahale He Himself 
is hidden from us. 
Dr. J. B. Crozier, Zhe Future Religion. 


Nature has two great revelations—that of use and 
that of beauty; and the first thing we observe about 
these two characteristics of hers is that they are bound 
together and tied to each other. It would not be true, 
indeed, to say that use was universally accompanied by 
beauty ; still, upon that immense scale upon which 
Nature is beautiful, it is beautiful by the self-same laws 
and material by which she is useful. The beauty of 
Nature is not, as it were, a fortunate accident, which 
can be separated from her use; there is no difference in 
the tenure upon which these two characteristics stand: 
the beauty is just as much a part of Nature as the use; 
they are only different aspects of the self-same facts. 


J. B. Moz.ey, Bampton Lecture. 
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Ultimate Knowledge Unattainable 


Ste 


We must admit that science knows nothing of ultimate 
origins, Which first, the hen or the egg? is a trivial form 
of a very old puzzle. Sir O. LODGE. 


E are never content with positive knowledge. 
From the earliest workings of the mind, 
creations of fancy play as important a part in ethical 
economy as positive perceptions. Nor does culture 
lessen these fanciful creations of the intellect. In the 
social and individual affairs of life we are governed 
more by the ideal than by the real. On reaching the 
limits of positive knowledge, reason pauses, but fancy 
overleaps the boundary, and wanders forward in an 
endless waste of speculation. 

The tendency of intellectual progress (according to 
Spencer) is from the concrete to the abstract, from the 
homogeneous to the heterogeneous, from the knowable 
to the unknowable. Primordially nothing was known ; 
as superstitions grew rank, everything became known ; 
there was not a problem in the natural or in the super- 
natural world unsolvable. Now, when some elements 
of absolute knowledge are beginning to appear, we 
discover, not only that little is positively known, but 
that much of what has been hitherto deemed past 
controverting is, under the present régime of thought, 
absolutely unknowable. Formerly ultimate religious 
knowledge was attained by the very novices of religion, 
and ultimate scientific knowledge was explained by 
their fanatical exceptions. We are now, however, 
beginning to comprehend that ultimate facts will 
probably ever remain unknowable; for when the 
present ultimate is attained, an eternity of undis- 
covered truth will still lie stretched out before the 


searcher. H. H. Bancrort, 
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Turning-Points in Life 
osteo 
Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide, 
In the strife of truth with falsehood, on the good or evil side. 

J. R. LOWELL. 
HERE come from time to time in human life 
signal moments, which become the landmarks 
of its history. These are, indeed, the turning-points in 
life. They come upon us unawares. There is no visible 
sign to the most observant or to the most superstitious. 
This turning-point itself often comes in the most ordinary 
and commonplace guise. It is perhaps only a call, a 
letter, an interview, a sudden suggestion, a few minutes’ 
talk at a railway-station, and with a suddenness and 
abruptness one section of life is clasped, and an entirely 
new page of its ledger opened up. There are such 
incidents, certainly; one should neither deny their 
existence nor exaggerate their importance. But ot 
such incidents habit makes the most essential part. 
Given the most favourable circumstances, they are 
really nothing unless there is a disposition established, 
a training accomplished, which will enable you to turn 
them to account. What we call a “turning-point” is 
simply an occasion which tests previous training. 
Accidental circumstances are nothing, except to men 
who have been trained to take advantage of them. It 
is here that the great importance of habit indicates 
itself. The crucial moment comes. It comes as a 
matter of chance, and it appears to be a matter of 
chance how it shall be treated. But it is not really so. 
Habit has established an instinct of the mind which, 
when a sudden demand is made upon it for a decision, 
instinctively throws itself back upon its past experience, 
which has been unconsciously training the life towards 

the solution of some problem which presents itself. 


Rev. F. ArNoLD, Turning-Points in Life. 
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Aim High 
tex 
The man who does not look up will look down, and the spirit 


which does not dare to soar ts destined perhaps to grovel. 
BEACONSFIELD, 


O any young man casting the horoscope of his 
destiny I would say, Azm high. Whatever may 

be the chosen pursuit of life, aspire to the highest 
position. Let not the impelling motive be altogether 
mercenary, but from a nobler impulse—the desire to 
rise as high in the scale of intellectual attainment as 
the most assiduous cultivation of your talents will 
permit, and from a laudable ambition not to fall behind 
your competitors in the generous emulation of the life 


struggle. R. F. Benson. 


OF all paths a man could strike into, there is, at any 
given moment, a dest path for every man; a thing 
which, here and now, it were of all things wzsest for 
him to do; which, could he but be led or driven to do, 
he were then doing like a man, as we phrase it. His 
success in such case were complete, his felicity a 
maximum. This path, to find this path and walk in 


it, is the one thing needful for him. CARLYLE, 


Aim at perfection in everything, though in most 
things it is unattainable; however, they who aim at 
it, and persevere, will come much nearer to it than 
those whose laziness and despondency make them give 


it up as unattainable. CHESTERFIELD 


To aim high is a good rule, if we mean by it to aim 
at being wise and virtuous; but to aim at attaining 
high worldly station and great riches will most likely 
involve a man in trouble and mortification. 

Mrs. WILLARD. 
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The Pursuit of Happiness 


ote 


The surest way to leave happiness behind is to run after it, 
OLD Saw. 


HERE is nothing in this world so much desired 
as happiness. It is the end and aim of every 
sensitive being, and yet not one in a thousand knows 
wherein it consists. We live in a blind and eager 
pursuit of it, and the more haste we make in a wrong 
way, the farther we are from our journey’s end. Let 
us, therefore, first consider what it is we would be at; 
and, secondly, the best way to compass it. If we are 
right, we shall find every day how much we improve ; 
but if we follow the track of people that are out of the 
way, we must expect to be misled, and to continue our 
days in wandering and error. Hence it highly concerns 
us to take a skilful guide, for it is not in this, as in 
other voyages, where the highway brings us to our 
journey’s end; but, on the contrary, the beaten road is 
here the most dangerous, and the people, instead of 
helping us, misguide us. Let us not, therefore, follow 
like sheep, but rather govern ourselves by reason than 
by other men’s fashions. 

Perfect happiness does not exist on this earth, but it 
belongs to all men to avoid the worst of misfortunes, 
which is to be unhappy through one’s own fault. The 
mischief is that we perish by other men’s examples. 
We may, however, be healed if only we separate our- 
selves from the crowd. For the question of a happy 
life is not to be decided by vote. Human affairs are 
not disposed so happily that the best things please 
most men. The majority find it easier to believe than 
to judge, and content themselves with what is usual, 
never examining whether it is good or not. 

SENECA. 
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Labour 


We all must work—with head or hand 
For self or others, good or ill ; 
Life is ordained to bear, like land, 
Some frutt, lie fallow as tt will. 
Lorp HoucutTon. 


T is necessary for the happiness of man that pleasure 
should be the reward of labour, but of a moderate 
labour. If nature had of itself provided for all his 
wants, it would have made him the most pernicious of 
all presents ; he would have passed his days in languor. 
What palliative could there have been to this evil? 
None. If all people were without wants, all would 
be equally opulent. The labour to which man was 
originally, they say, condemned was not a punishment 
of heaven, but a benefactor of nature. Labour sup- 
poses desire; and the man without desire vegetates 
without any principle of activity; the body and the 
mind remain in the same attitude. Occupation is the 
happiness of man. But to be occupied and use exercise, 
what is necessary? A motive; and of all others that 
of hunger is the most powerful and most general. It 
is this that commands the peasant to labour in the 
fields, and the savage to hunt and fish in the forest. A 
want of another kind animates the artist and the man 
of letters—the desire of reputation, of the public esteem, 
and of the pleasures they represent. Every want, every 
desire, compels men to labour, and when they have 
contracted an early habit it becomes agreeable. For 
want of that habit, idleness renders labour hateful ; and 
it is with aversion men sow, or even think. Labour is 
the salt of health, the mainspring of character. Work, 
indeed, and hard work, if only it is in moderation, is 
in itself a rich source of happiness. Lier rite 
Share 
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Memory 


Memory is the treasure house of the mind, wherein the 
monuments thereof are kept and preserved. FULLER. 


HERE is no branch of science about which it is 
desirable that everyone should have some general 
knowledge, and of which, at the same time, the general 
public is so little informed, as the science of mind or 
psychology. We are all every day, and almost every 
hour of the day, talking about matters with which it 
deals, and using all sorts of ready, but often erroneous, 
conclusions to guide us in practical matters where it is 
concerned. In all attempts to determine the mental 
operations of animals, and even of other men, we have 
to start with ourselves. We find that memory has 
become an immensely important thing in man, the 
starting point of reason and intelligence. It is more 
or less detailed, complete, and vivid in various indi- 
viduals. This capacity attains enormous proportions 
in man, who is launched on a new career of develop- 
ment by its dominating quality. Reasoning, choice, 
foresight follow ; and the communication of its record 
is immensely increased by the communication of his 
own memory to his fellows by means of language. 
This is further increased by the arts of writing and 
printing. Man’s record of things remembered thus 
becomes no longer a purely individual possession, but, 
in large degree, a vast permanent extra-corporeal 

structure. 

Str Ray LANKESTER, in Datly Telegraph. 


Our memory is like a sieve, the holes of which in 
time get larger and larger; the older we get, the 
quicker anything entrusted to it slips from it, whereas 
what was fixed fast in early days is there still. 

SCHOPENHAUER. 
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Liberty 


Is there not cause to fear lest, between the twin despotisms of 
military absolutism and socialistic tyranny, the freedom of the 
individual may be zeopardised ? SENATOR BAYARD. 


HE only purpose for which power can be right- 
fully exercised over any member of a civilised 
community against his wili is to prevent harm to others. 
His own good, either physical or moral, is not a suffi- 
cient warrant. He cannot rightfully be compelled to 
do or forbear because it will be better for him to do 
so, because it will make him happier, because, in the 
opinion of others, to do so would be wise, or even 
right. These are good reasons for remonstrating or 
reasoning with him, or persuading him, or entreating 
him, but not for compelling him, or visiting him with 
penalties in case he do otherwise. To justify that, the 
conduct from which it is desired to deter him must be 
calculated to produce evil to someone else. The only 
part of the conduct of anyone, for which he is amenable 
to society, is that which concerns others. In the part 
which merely concerns himself his independence is, of 
right, absolute. Over himself, over his own body and 
mind, the individual is sovereign. Itis hardly necessary 
to say that this doctrine is meant to apply only to 
human being's in the maturity of their faculties. 

What, then, is the rightful limit to the sovereignty 
of the individual over himself? How much of human 
life should be assigned to individuality, and how much 
to society? Each will receive its proper share, if each 
has that which more particularly concerns it. To indi- 
viduality should belong the part of life in which it is 
chiefly the individual that is interested ; to society, the 
part which chiefly concerns society. J. S. Mu. 
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Man’s True Greatness 


ate 
A man’s worth should be reckoned by what he 1s, not by what 
he has. BEECHER. 
MAN’S greatness lies not in wealth and station, 
as the vulgar believe, nor yet in his intellectual 
capacity, which is often associated with the meanest 
moral characteristics ; but a man’s true greatness lies 
in the consciousness of an honest purpose in life, 
founded on a just estimate of himself and everything 
else, on frequent self-examination, and a _ steady 
obedience to what he knows to be right, without 
troubling himself about what others may think or say. 
The aim of life should not be to make rich and success- 
ful, but noble and enlightened men. Hence the final 
thought in all work is that we work not to have more, 
but to be more; not for higher place, but for greater 
worth ; not for fame, but for knowledge. There is no 
greatness in material things of themselves. The 
greatness is determined by the use and disposition 
made of them. Men have estimated life by its outward 
success, but he who would attain to true greatness 
must ignore the world’s estimate, and when duty calls 
be ready to face the loss.of material things. The true 
greatness of life is to be just and pure, kind and true, 
and this is open to the humblest. The man who has 
nothing to boast of but his illustrious ancestors is likea 
potato ; the only good belonging to him is underground. 
ANON. 

NoBILity of blood 

Is but a glittering and fallacious good. 

The nobleman is he whose noble mind 

Is filled with inbred worth unborrowed 

from his kind. 


Virtue alone is true nobility. DRYDEN 
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The Teachings of the Stoics 


Sat 


Choose the best life, and habit by and by will make you like 
tt the best. EPICTETUS. 


THICAL literature has this value, that it nerves 
or refines the spirit. Systems of philosophy 
come and go. They appeal to the mind, and are 
outgrown by the mind. But ethical experience may 
voice itself in a single sentence, and the sentence lives 
for centuries after the teacher dies. There are any 
number of jewels of such wisdom scattered throughout 
literature. In this way a few great and strong minds 
left behind them certain stray utterances which we 
speak of as “the teachings of the Stoics.” These men 
said: “We have found this to be true about what life 
is worth and about the purpose of life.” At the present 
time we take up these collections of ethical experience, 
and they meet an answering echo in many of us, 
although not in everybody, because we see further 
than they did. But these sayings give some of us 
new strength, and we like to read them as gleanings 
from the world’s sacred literature. 

Stoicism was something more than a system of 
thought or abstract truth. It inspired the heart to 
endure nearly every form of trial. It sweetened the 
cup of pain and sorrow. Men became brave and 
heroic under its influence. It had the quality of 
stirring men to self-sacrifice. It enabled them to be 
calm and serene in misfortune. It gave to history 
some of the grandest illustrations of human character. 
It had within itself the elements that we attribute to 
religion. It was the highest product of ancient thought, 
the noblest gift to the world from Europe in antiquity. 
Stoicism nerves the wearied will, and that is its value. 


W. L. SHELDON, An Ethical Movement. 
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Conscience 


The glory of a man is the testimony of a good conscience. 
Have a good conscience, and thou shalt ever have joy. 
Tuomas A KEmPIs. 


ONSCIENTIOUSNESS in its absolute form—that 
is, being a slave to your conscience, always 
doing what it tells you to do—is commendable or 
defensible only on the preliminary assumption that you 
have taken every available pains to enlighten and 
correct it. You can be justified in obeying it implicitly 
only when you have ascertained, or done all in your 
power to ascertain, first, that it is qualified to com- 
mand ; and, secondly, that what you take for conscience 
is not in reality egotism, ignorance, incapacity, intoler- 
ance, or conceit under a thin disguise. To make sure 
of this is no easy business. It requires not only good 
sense (a much rarer gift than we fancy), but great 
intelligence, a cultivated mind, modest as well as 
earnest searching after truth, to entitle a man to give 
himself over to his conscience. Never must he be 
allowed to plead it as an excuse for mistake or wrong. 
In fine, it is not every man that can afford to keep a 
conscience of this sort. 

In the case of a ship setting forth on a voyage most 
anxious caution is observed lest the guiding instrument 
or compass should be imperfect. Yet men habitually 
set out upon the voyage of life—far longer in duration, 
beset with perils far greater, and fraught with issues 
incontestably more serious—with a compass as their 
guide, which they trust as blindly and obey as implicitly 
as any mariner who ever sailed seas, yet which in 
countless instances they seldom, if ever, pause to ques- 
tion, verify, or adjust. TTR Seep 
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Self-Ignorance 


Do you want to know the man against whom you have most 
reason to guard yourself? Your looking-glass will inform you. 
WHATELY. 


EN carry their minds as, for the most part, they 

carry their watches, content to be ignorant of 

the constitution and action within, and attentive only 

to the exterior circle of things to which the passions, 

like indexes, are pointing. It is surprising how little 

self-knowledge a person, not watchfully observant of 

himself, may have gained in the whole course of an 
active life. 

To know oneself, one would think, would be no very 
difficult lesson ; for who, you will say, can be ignorant 
of himself and the true disposition of his own heart? 
If a man thinks at all, he cannot be a stranger to what 
takes place there; he must be conscious of his own 
thoughts and desires; he must remember his past 
pursuits, and the motives which in general have 
directed the actions of his life ; he may hang out false 
colours and deceive the world; but how can a man 
deceive himself? That a man can is evident, because 
he daily does so. Though man is the only creature 
endowed with reflection, and consequently qualified to 
know the most of himself, yet so it happens that he 
generally knows the least. Of the many revengeful, 
covetous, and ill-natured persons in the world, though 
we all join in the cry against them, what man among 
us signals out himself as a criminal? He who does not 
know himself will inevitably make a failure of his life ; 
just as the labour of a mechanic will be good, bad, or 
indifferent according to his knowledge of the material 
upon which and the instruments with which he works. 


Joun Foster, Zssays. 
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Friendship 
tn Sa 
Well-chosen friendship, the most noble 
Of virtues, all our goys makes double, 
And into halves divides our trouble. 
DENHAM, 
UCH of the happiness and purity of our lives 
depends upon our making a wise choice of 
our companions and friends. Friendship is based upon 
common sympathies arising out of oneness of tastes, 
sentiments, forms of thought and feeling, and modes of 
life. These common sympathies thus beget affection 
which makes intercourse a happiness. Friendship 
increases the range of life by making the interests, 
the aims, the affections of others as precious and dear 
to us as our own. It divides sorrows and multiplies 
joys. Each friend is another self. Not only does 
friendship thus widen the range of life by this simple 
process of adding the interests of others to our own 
and multiplying our sympathies by theirs ; it raises our 
common life to a higher plane. It is the constant 
intercourse of friends, the gradual development of one 
another’s thoughts and feelings, the reciprocal stimulus 
to intellectual action, the communication to one another 
of new truths, new interests, new projects—these things 
it is which constitute the happiness of social inter- 
course, and which can only take place truly and fully 
among real friends. 

People talk lightly and carelessly of friendship when 
they do not know the meaning of the term, when they 
are not themselves the stuff of which friends are made. 
To exchange cards or calls or dinner invitations, to be 
members of the same club or the same church, is no 
more friendship than it is politics or theology, although 


these relations masquerade under the name. Come 
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Wealth and Culture 


ate 


EALTH, that end to which our prodigious works 
for material advantage are directed—the com- 
monest of commonplaces tells us how men are always 
apt to regard wealth as a precious end in itself; and 
certainly they have never been so apt thus to regard it 
as they are in England at the present time. Never did 
people believe anything more firmly than nine English- 
men out of ten at the present day believe that our 
greatness and welfare are proved by our being so very 
rich. Now, the use of culture is that it helps us, by 
means of its spiritual standard of perfection, to regard 
wealth as but machinery; and not only to say as a 
matter of words that we regard wealth as but 
machinery, but really to perceive and feel that it is 
so. If it were not for this purging effect wrought upon 
our minds by culture, the whole world—the future as 
well as the present—would inevitably belong to the 
Philistines. The people who believe most that our 
greatness and welfare are proved by our being very 
rich, and who most give their lives and thoughts to 
becoming rich, are just the very people whom we call 
the Philistines. Culture says: “Consider these people, 
then, their way of life, their habits, their manners, the 
very tones of their voices ; look at them attentively ; 
observe the literature they read, the things which give 
them pleasure, the words which come forth out of their 
mouths, the thoughts which make the furniture of their 
minds—would any amount of wealth be worth having 
with the condition that one was to become just like 
these people by having it?” And thus culture begets a 
dissatisfaction which is of the highest possible value in 
stemming the common tide of men’s thoughts. 
MaTTHEW ARNOLD, 
2A 
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The Search for Trath 


eH 


Indolent aversion to that suspension of judgment which is 
implied in all honest inquiry is the common obstacle to the 


ww pursutt of what is true. PROFESSOR A. FRASER. 


HAT is there within the circle of human posses- 
sions which has had its value so extolled by the 
most gifted of men as Truth? There is an admitted 
nobility in the love of it, a high distinction in the search 
for it. To admit this is to acknowledge the importance 
of science and philosophy; and from the exceeding 
worth of truth philosophy receives its high distinction. 
However laboriously and cautiously reached, philo- 
sophic doctrines are of no value except in so far as they 
are capable of being verified. There are no dogmas, 
whether scientific, philosophic, or theologic, which have 
a right to live on any other condition than the acknow- 
ledgment of their truth. Popular error holds its place 
only on account of the absence of scientific criticism, 
which is the expression of intellectual activity. The 
strength, beauty, and value of truth are most clearly 
recognised when all society is stirred to interest in the 
whole range of inquiry, and in the critical testing of 
dogmas of all sorts. The love of truth is the true 
philosophic spirit; search after it is the philosopher’s 
ete te~w"v¥,, PROFESSOR CALDERWOOD. 
c 
Ir is not the truth that a man possesses, or believes 
he possesses, but the honest pains he has taken to get 
at truth, which makes a man’s worth. For it is not by 
the possession of truth, but by the search after it, that 
his powers are extended, in which alone his ever-growing 
perfection consists. There are, however, three things 
which keep men from seeking truth—conceit, laziness, 
and fear. 
LESSING. 
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Influence of Actions upon Character 


Many actions, like the Rhone, have two sources—one pure, 
the other impure. GOETHE. 


VERY deed of right or wrong fulfils two offices : 
it produces certain immediate extrinsic results, 
and it contributes to form some zz¢ernal disposition or 
affection. Every act of wise benevolence goes forth, 
and alleviates a suffering; it goes within, and gives 
intenser force to the spirit of mercy. Every act of 
vindictiveness goes forth and creates a woe; it goes 
within and inflames the passions. In the one relation 
it may be momentary and transient, in the other 
irremediable and permanent. In the one its dealings 
are with pain and physical ill, in the other with good- 
ness or with guilt. And inasmuch as physical ill is 
temporary, while moral agencies are permanent— 
inasmuch as a disinterested mind is the sure fountain 
of healing and of peace—and a heart torn by passions 
is at once the seat and source of misery, no particular 
natural good or evil can be compared in importance 
with the eternal distinctions between right and wrong ; 
nor any effect of an action be ranked in magnitude 
with its influence on human character. And _ this 
element of our actions can never die, but survives in 
our present selves more truly than the juices of the soil 
in the ieaves and blossoms of a tree. Such as we are, 
we are the offspring of the past; “the child is father 
to the man”; our present characters are the result of 
all that we have desired and done; every deed has 
contributed something to the structure, and exists 
there as literally as the stone in the pyramid on whose 
courses it was once laid. There is consolation as well 
as terror in the thought. 
J. Martineau, Lndeavours after the Christian Life. 
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The School of Life 


at 


Life is a school; and all its periods—infancy, youth, man- 
hood, and age—have their appropriate tasks in this school. 
DEWEY. 


[ N the life of everyone who has really tried to make 
if his life something finer and nobler than a mere 
existence could be, there come retrogression, backward 
eddies in the tide, unforeseen obstacles and hindrances. 
What then? Shall we give up the struggle and relax 
into commonplace activities? “There is no sorrow I 
have thought more about than this,” wrote George 
Eliot, “ that one who aspires to live a higher life than 
the common should fall from that serene height into 
the mind-wasting struggle with worldly annoyances. 
Nor is there any sorrow or pain of life equal to such 
an experience. It is an experience which comes to 
many of us, and it is not blindness to it that will aid, 
but rather the clearer sight to recognise the experience 
at its true value. Not existence, but experience, con- 
stitutes living ; and experience is gained largely by a 
continual succession of new environments. One expe- 
rience crowds out another, save that the best of each 
is, in its essence, assimilated into life and becomes a 
part of one’s character.” 

It is the same view of life which shines through 
Plato’s noble words: “ This, then, must be our notion 
of the just man, that even when he is in poverty, or 
sickness, or any other seeming misfortune, all things 
in the end work together for good to him in life and 
death by the pursuit of virtue.” His ideal is a man 


who sees things as they are, and feels beauty and 
follows truth. 
Comp. 
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The Football Mania 
Sate 
Few people realise the extent to which the athletic craze has 


pushed all other ideals of life to the wall in recent years. 
J. GOSSE. 


love of sport and amusement. f When football 
teams go to Canada and Australia, and the results are 
cabled home and published in special editions of the 
evening papers, and when 730,000 persons (as in 
March, 1912) go to Glasgow from all parts of the 
country to witness such a relatively unimportant event 
as an international football match, and the winners are 
féted and treated as persons who have done their 
fellow countrymen and the nation an important service, 
it is a sign that the mental calibre of the public is at 
a low ebb.j In days gone by there were a good many 
ways of earning a livelihood with respectability. Only, 
however, in recent years have we discovered that it is 
possible to drift into the position of a professional 
football player. 

A notable sign of the present craze is the slackening 
of intellectual application in our great schools, where 
the majority of youths seem to go to play first, and to 
learn secondarily. The majority of those whose names 
are before the public as the leading amateur exponents 
of sport are capable of better things. A man does ill 
when he might do better. In this respect the masses 
have paid the sincerest flattery to the classes. The 
popular cries by young men of the artisan class are 
now for more wages, more amusement, fewer hours of 
work, and therefore less industry. It is the inversion 
of reason when games become the main concern of 
life, to which all higher interests are openly subor- 
dinated. The devotion to them is more than absorbing ; 


it 1s a mania. Comp. 
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Over-Taxation of Mental Faculties 
in Schools 


Cramming with facts ts useless unless the facts can be used 
as tools of thought. PROFESSOR CLIFFORD. 


HE time spent in most schools is far too long; 
and, taking into account the hours employed in 
preparing lessons at home, but little time is left for 
anything else but sleep. This should not be; much 
nervous energy is needed for the vital processes. 
incessantly going on in the enlarging frame. Muscular 
exercise and fresh air are essential to the formation of 
pure blood, without which the development of the body 
cannot proceed. But at school, for the most part, the 
acquisition of tasks demands unceasing labour of the 
brain ; and thus the nervous energy, instead of being 
distributed to every organ, is concentrated in the brain. 
The time that should be passed amid the fields in 
pleasant pastimes, or in the prosecution of botanical 
or geological researches, is spent in confined rooms, 
among books, which, by incessant perusal and repeti- 
tion, fill the minds of their readers with a distaste for 
instructive and elevating literature, instead of being, 
as they might and ought to be, their guides to 
intellectual and moral excellence. 

For the sake both of the body and the mind this 
unnatural, and therefore evil, system should be changed 
for one more consonant with the laws of nature. And 
what proof have we that the system which is so. 
destructive to the body is beneficial to the mind? On 
the contrary, might we not infer, without any know- 
ledge of the actual results, and merely from the intimate 
connection of the mind with the body, that such a 
system would be scarcely less injurious to the mind 


than the body ? 
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The True Anégel of the Home 


a oad 


Charity suffereth long, and is kind; charity envieth not; 
charity seeketh not her own; beareth all things, endureth all 
things. ST. PAuL. 

HE true angel of the home is not justice, but 
charity. You may collect a household, but you 
cannot build a home on mere justice. The best of us 
are constantly, though unconsciously, unjust to each 
other in home life. So mysteriously are we constituted 
that those who live closest to each other in the inti- 
macies of daily union often fail to comprehend each 
other, and one often hurts and chafes the other. And 
because these attentions must be, there is in the most 
perfect home a constant need of forgiveness. The 
home, as an institution, could not exist a single day 
without the presence of that love which “beareth all 
things, endureth all things.” It ceases to be a home, 
and becomes a barrack, when the forgiveness of love is 
unknown to it. 

A single bitter word may disquiet an entire family 
for a whole day; one surly glance cast a gloom over 
the household ; while a smile of sunshine may light up 
the darkest and weariest home. Like unexpected 
flowers which spring up along our path, full of fresh- 
ness, fragrance, and beauty, so kind words and gentle 
acts and sweet dispositions make glad the sacred spot 
called home; and the heart will turn longingly towards 
it from all the tumult of the world. 

A little thinking shows us that the deeds of kindness 
we do are effective in proportion to the love we put into 
them. More depends upon the motive than upon the 
gift. Ifthe thought be selfish, if we expect compensa- 
tion, or are guilty of close calculation, the result will be 
like the attitude of mind which invited it. 


H. W. DRESSER. 
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The Festival of Joy 
Oe 
Let's dance and sing, and make good cheer, 
For Christmas comes but once a year. 
; OLD SONG. 

HERE is but one popular festival that can be so 
described—the festival of Christmas. The senti- 
ment of Christmas is spontaneous, natural joy. Other 
festivals are joyous, but their joy is qualified by some 
defect or abatement. The joy of the New Year is 
tempered by reflections on the rapidly passing time, 
the unkept resolutions that crowd on the mind the 
instant it pauses to consider. The joy of Easter is the 
fullness of animal spirits’ that belongs to the season of 
Spring. The joy of Christmas is the glow of sentiment ; 
such pleasures as there are are intellectual and social. 
Yet at this season the feeling of joy is more keen and 
inspiriting than at any other time. This festival is of 
great antiquity. Its origin is lost in the remoteness of 
time. Christendom borrowed it from religions that 

were hoary with age when it was born. 

The fact is, perhaps, scarcely recognised that 
Christmas is now (especially in England) much more 
of a national and social rather than a religious festival. 
The genial myth of “Father Christmas” appeals to 
the average Englishman at least as strongly as the 
picturesque legend of the Angel announcing the advent 
of the God-child to the night-watching shepherds. The 
festival is essentially human. It is not Christian ; it is 
not of any age or of any people. Christian teachers, 
finding they could not prevail upon their converts to 
refrain from observing their time-honoured holiday, 
boldly made of the heathen orgie a Christian festival. 
Hence the strange medley of Christian and Pagan rites 


which constitutes the modern Christmas. 
Compe. 
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Is Life Worth Living? 


et 


O the question, Is life worth living ? it would be 
impossible to give an answer that would suit all. 
Many whose whole lives have been full of sorrow and 
troubles would yet say: Life is sweet. That many 
whose own lives have been bitter enough think yet that 
life is sweet is shown by this, that they have done most 
to gladden the lives of others. On the other hand, 
many who from childhood have scarce known pain or 
suffering, who have had more than their fill of life’s 
pleasures, would speak of life as dull and dreary, if not 
bitter. It has been from such men that the doubting 
cry has come, Is life worth living? Men of more varied 
experience give other answers to that vain question. 

If, by self-mortification, overwork, and worry, I make 
myself wretched, and fail to make those around me 
happier, I may well ask in mournful accents that idle 
question. But if by care and thought, by reasonable 
enjoyment of the bright and pleasant things which life 
brings to most, I in some degree help to counterpoise 
such pains and sorrows as life brings to all, and at the 
same time help to brighten the lives of those around, 
how shall I doubt what answer to give to the question, 
Is life worth living? Not sad is the answer, but bright 
and cheering: Life is well worth living! 

R. A. Proctor, Strength and Happiness. 


TELL me not in mournful numbers 
Life is but an empty dream ; 
For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 
Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 
LONGFELLOW. 
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The Brevity and Uncertainty of Life 


aaa 


On the whole, life is but short ; therefore be gust and prudent, 
and make the most of tt. AURELIUS, 


HE certainty that life cannot be long, and the 

probability that it will be much shorter than 
nature allows, ought to awaken every man to the 
_active prosecution of whatever he is desirous to 
perform. It is true that no diligence can ensure 
success—death may intercept the swiftest career; but 
he who is cut off in the execution of an honest under- 
taking has at least the honour of falling in his rank, 
and has fought the battle, though he missed the victory. 

ADDISON, 


How short is human life; swift gliding on, 

It glimmers like a meteor, and is gone! 

Yet here high passions, high desires unfold, 

Prompting to noblest deeds; here links of gold 

Bind soul to soul, and thoughts divine inspire 

A thirst unquenchable, a holy life 

That will not, cannot (but with life), expire ! 
ROGERS. 


Ovr life is like a soap bubble hanging from a reed ; 
it is formed, expands to its full size, clothes itself with 
the loveliest colours of the prism, and even escapes at 
moments from the law of gravitation; but soon the 
black spot appears in it, and the globe of emerald and 
gold vanishes into space, leaving behind it nothing but 
a simple drop of turbid water. All the poets have made 
this comparison ; it is so striking and so true. To 
appear, to shine, to disappear ; to be born, to suffer, 
and to die: is it not the whole sum of life, for a butter- 
fly, for a nation, for a star! 
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DECEMBER 28 





The Shadow on the Dial 
a 
Make use of time, which, if thou losest, is lost ‘for ever. 
JEREMY TAYLOR. 

HE rapid flight of Time has been the theme of 
men’s lamentations, and the cruelty of that 
inexorable scythe which mows down all life has 
given a subject for the dirges of poets and the con- 
solations of philosophers since first man emerged from 
barbarism and took note of the world in which he lived. 
In early youth Time is but another name for Eternity ; 
andit is as impossible for a child, say of five years of 
age, to realise the age of forty for itself, as for us now 
to realise that endless circle which has neither beginning 
nor end, which was before we were, and will be when 

we are not. 

One of the strangest thoughts of all connected with 
Time is : when it shall be no more for us, and when the 
world in which we have lived and borne our part will 
be to us as non-existent as the bubbles we blew in our 
childhood, as the sand-castle we built on the seashore. 
The busy feet that go up and down the thronged street 
will still go on; but there will be no echo of our own 
beating time and measure with the rest. Politics will 
agitate the world, and wars will break out like flames 
about the citadel ; but we, asleep in our narrow beds, 
will have no part in all the tangle we helped to weave. 
The whole moral, however, is the lesson of patience 
when the bad hour is upon us, and of diligence to 
improve all that we have of the working time still left 
us. Day after day our span is shortened and our 
powers are lessened; but those who desire the good 
have always time wherein to effect it, and love and 
virtue do not perish. Example and the good we do in 
life are our truest immortality. 

New York Home JOURNAL. 
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The Lesson of Death 


AAS 


We sail the sea of life—a calm one finds, 
And one a tempest ; and, the voyage o'er, 
Death is the quiet haven of us all. 
WORDSWORTH. 
E cannot at first believe that our beloved dead 
are really gone. They are so much a part 
of ourselves that it seems impossible to live on and be 
ourselves without them. How we would do all that 
they wished if they were only here again! How we 
would try to make amends for those little acts of 
neglect and unkindness which now lie like heavy sins 
on our conscience! We strew flowers on their graves, 
with a dreamy hope that they are still near to see this 
sign of our affection; we say to them in our hearts, 
“Oh, if you could come to us again, and guide us and 
help us!” 

They can still guide and help us if when they lived 
they were good and true. Their example will still keep 
us in the right path, their treasured words of counsel 
and comfort will still help us along the thorny paths of 
life. And shall not we, too, try to help those who 
_will live after us by our example, by our cheerful 
courage under difficulty and misfortune, by our patience 
under affliction, by our honest work, by our faithfulness 
and kindness to all? When “the place that has known 
us shall know us no more,” may we all leave many 
behind us who, although they grieve that we are gone, 
have good reason to be glad that we have lived. 

There is one respect in which we may be said to 
live hereafter ; that is, in the influence of our lives on 
those who succeed us. For to be remembered after 
death is a rational desire, because the very memory of 
our good deeds is of benefit to those who come after us. 

Mrs. CHARLES Bray, Llements of Morality. 
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Retrospect and Prospect 


The wave ts breaking on the shore, 
The echo fading from the chime ; 
Again the shadow moveth o'er 
The dial plate of Time! 


ITH the words of the poet Whittier ringing im 
our ears, it seems almost a natural instinct to: 
look before and after. Yet the change which the 
recurring round of the seasons compels us to make 
in the calendar corresponds to no natural epoch in the 
march of human events. Nevertheless, it is almost 
impossible for mankind not to import these natural 
epochs into the survey of its own retrospect and 
prospect ; and, though the special note of each year 
as it passes is more elusive, yet the influence of the 
calendar combines with habit to induce us to regard. 
the turn of the year as in some sense a turning-point 
in our life’s history. 

As we stand on the threshold of a new year unknown 
hours are coming to us. Many of them will come 
with their hands filled with good gifts, surprising and 
beautiful ; others, with a cup of sorrow, which we 
must drink. These things make the dawn of a new 
year full of unseen possibilities ; joy and sorrow, like 
twin sisters, will go hand in hand with us. Let us all 
go forward in hope. Goethe said: “ We ought often 
to break with our past and start again, as if we were 
at the beginning.” There is wisdom in that. Many 
of us get enslaved by our past ; we get slaves to certain 
habits which are always holding us back. We go on 
from day to day doing the same things, but we have 
now the opportunity of changing our thoughts and 
refashioning our habits, and those who desire the good 


have always time wherein to effect it. jgentes 
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DECEMGE ot 








The Old Year 


eae 


A wave upon the sleepless sea of Time 
That sinks and sleeps for ever. 
SWINBURNE. 


NCE more we are about to cross one of those 
imaginary lines which measure the lapse of 

time and mark the beginning of a new year. The 
closing year may have had its mournful record of follies 
and neglects, of opportunities lost, of talents unused 
and time wasted. But sorrowful as we may feel to-day 
amid the ruins of plans formed only to be broken, and 
as with sad reflection we recall the aimlessness, the 
littleness of our past lives, we turn with hope to the 
coming new year that is about to open before us. The 
old year will soon be gathered to the sepulchre of time, 
that vast graveyard of hopes. As we look back upon 
it every thought and word and act of it is there in its 
place, just as we left it. No act of it can be recalled, 
no angry word taken back. They are like “water 
spilt upon the ground which cannot be gathered up 
again.” No; we cannot gather up those days, and 
put them back into Time’s breaking urn, and live them 


over again. 
= PROFESSOR H. DRUMMOND, Sermons. 


So live that, when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan that moves 

To that mysterious realm where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not like the quarry-slave at night 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him and lies down to pleasant dreams. 


BRYANT. 
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ACHIEVEMENT and aspiration, 
286 

Actions, 5, 13, 136; automatic, 
18; influence on character, 
3553 never effaced, 157 

Actualising one’s ideals, 308 

Advice, 10; to youth, 68 

Affliction, lessons of, 40, 65 

Age, old, 233 

Aim high, 343; in life, 38 

Altruism, 160 

Amusement, 76, 133 

Angel of the home, 359 

Antiquity, reverence for, 42 

Appearances, 220 

Argument, 96 

Aspiration, 73; and achieve- 
ment, 286 

Atmosphere, mental, influence 
of, 114 

Attainment, difficulty of, 98 

Aurelius, meditations of, 92 

Authority, use and abuse of, 50 


BEAUTY, 115 

Belief, 75, 102, 274; ethics of, 
189; and conduct, 3 

Books, 145; use of, 218; abuse 
of, 219 

Botany, 214 

Brain power, decline of, 256 

Brevity and uncertainty of life, 
362 

Business, ethics of, 242 


CanT and conventionality, 52 

Casual reading, 180 

Change of mind, 206 

Character, 14, II, 114, 121, 
144, 272; backbone of, 26; 
essentials of, 109; formation 
of, 16, 24, 53; management 
of, 190; tests of, 305 





Cheerfulness, 244; under afflic- 
tion, 40, 239 

Children and self-education, 326 

Children’s questions, 67 

Christmas, 360 

Circumstances, 175, 202 

Civilisation, 124, 159, 201, 2447, 
258, 274, 314 

Classics and modern education, 
332 

Cleverness and energy, 74 

Commerce and culture, 255 

Common sense, 51 

Conceit, 254 

Concentration, 39 

Conduct, 3, 174, 338 

Conformity, 177 

Confucius, maxims from, 30 

ll oi 70, 350; not innate, 
2 

Consequences, 13, 210, 212 

Contentment, 7 

Conversation, 19 

Convictions, 138 

Courage and fortitude, 26 

Courtesy and etiquette, 22 

Cremation, 105 

Culture, 9, 19, 146, 187, 255; 
and specialism, 47, 303; and 
wealth, 353; scientific, 196, 
325 

Custom, 194; and habit, 271 ; 
and fashion, 21; and con- 
formity, 177 


DEAD, disposal of the, 105 

Death, 64; lesson of, 364 

Decrease of independent think- 
ing, 104 

Destiny, 163 

Diet, 139 

Difficulty, 213 

Disagreeable people, 58 
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Disappointments of life, 66 
Discipline, 69 ; of character, 272 
Dogma, 339 

Domestic rule, 70 
Domesticity and modern society, 


29 
Doubt the precursor of know- 


ledge, 37 
Drawing, the teaching of, 321, 
324 


Drudgery, gospel of, 265 
Drunkenness, 78 
Duty, 144, 224, 260, 270, 329 


EARNESTNESS, 277 

Education, 152, 223, 205; why 
needed, 15; utilitarian, 299; 
moral, 45, 72; conscious and 
unconscious, 158; and social 
pressure, 273 

Efficiency, 198 

Empty mind, 306 

Encouragement, duty of, 77 

Energy and cleverness, 74 

Enigma of life, 128 

Ephemeral literature, 145 

Equality, 229 

Error to truth, path from, 337 

Erudition and ignorance, 48 

Ethics, 3, 181 

Ethical life, 23, 200; movement 
defined, 338 

Everyone a destiny to fulfil, 163 

Evidence, 149 

Evil a stimulant to progress, 258 

Evils of life, 298, 330 ; of school 
system, 358 

Example, 140, 326, 364 

Examples, imaginary, 106 

Exercise, 31 

Expediency, 260 

Experience, 14, 18, 70 


FAITH in ourselves, 102 
Festival of joy, 360 

Fiction, craving for; 282, 333 
Flowers, love of, 322 
Football mania, 357\ 
Fortitude, 26 \ 
Friendship, 352 


GAMES, 76, 336, 357 
Gardening, 217 
Genius, 109 
Gentleman defined, 228 
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Getting a living and living, 36 

Girls, training of, 20 

God, our trust in, 340 

Goethe, gospel of, 243 

Going through and getting 
over, 293 

Golden age, 42 

—— harvest, 127 

rule, 63; in marriage, 17 

Good managers, 88 

Grace and glory of life, 184 





| Greatness, true, 348 
| Growth, mystery of, 323 
| Grundy, Mrs., 52 


HABIT, 5, 199, 271, 283, 342 

Hand, its importance, 324 

Happiness, 7, 57) 110, 161, 3445 
duty of, 62; ingredients of, 
85; secret of, 12 

Having, doing, and being, 8 

Health, 31, 278, 279 

Heart and the head, 61 

Hebrews and ethics, 3 

Heredity, 157 

Heroism, 252 

History, primitive, 193 

Hobbies, 132, 296 

Holidays, 153, 183 


Flome, 140, ¥70, 3593) and 
home-makers, 20 

Honour, 168 : 

Hope, 33 


How to live, 366 
Human life, 261 
powers, 202 





IDEALS of life, 38, 195, 308, 327 

Ignorance, 48 

Imagination, 148 

Imaginary examples, 106 

Individual and society, 194 

liberty, 151 

Individuality, 166; and organisa- 
tion, 167 

Inequality, 201 

Infinite, the, 108 

ean a 82, 195; of servants, 

3 
Inquisition of public opinion, 208 
Inspirations, 91 ; and anodynes, 
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Instability, 165 
Instruction versus education, 223 
Intellect, 61, 334 
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Intellectual liberty, 221 
Intelligence and invention, 155 
Intentions, 294 

Is life worth living ?, 361 
Invention, progress of, 155 


JUSTICE, 169 


KIND words, 250 

Know thyself, 351 

Knowledge, 289, 312; its limita- 
tions, 209, 341 ; and progress, 
287 


LANGUAGE, evolution of, 99 

Labour, 123, 345 

Leaf, a new, 2 

Leisure, 27, 133, 164 

Liberty, 347; intellectual, 221 

Life, 204; a book-making, 2; 
the complete, 41; disappoint- 
ments of, 66; duration of, 
2453 enigma of, 128; ethical, 
23; external guidance of, 5; 
how we shorten, 278; how to 
prolong, 279; ideals of, 195, 
327; im perspective, 154 ; is 
what we make it, 263; pro- 
blem of, 323; purpose in, 38; 
reproof of, 97; salt of, 262; 
school of, 356 ; shortness of, 
162, 261, 362 ; strenuous, 225 ; 
troubles of, 172, 330; vanity 
of, 46; worth living, 361 

Literary culture, 146 

Little things, importance of, 53 

Living, art of, 34, 36 

Look at the bright side, 103 ° 

to the end, 210 

Longevity, 139, 314 

Loquacity, 211 ; 

Love, 90, 244, 292; its restrain- 
ing power, 317 

Luxury, 86 





MAJORITIES, tyranny of, 151 

Man, his true greatness, 348; 
two spirits in, 291; his higher 
powers, 325; cannot live on 
bread alone, 27 

Managers, good, 88 

Manliness, 59 

Manners, 87 

Marriage, 17, 95, 313 

Master-force of the world, 121 
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Mechanical labour a moral dis- 
cipline, 324 

Medicine defined, 31 

Memory, 346 

Men and women, 54, 275 

Mental grooves, 310 

Method and order, 203 

Mind, change of, 206; and 
health, 239 ; the empty, 306 

Misfortunes, 103 

Modern life, speed in, 197 

Money, love of, 89, 241 

and happiness, 57 

Monotony, 315 

Moral education, 45, 72 

philosophy, 185 

Morality, 3, 159, 316, 320, 335 

and national strength, 173 

Morals, evolution of, 257; stan- 
dard of, 84 

Motives, 136, 226 

Music and morals, 268 

Mystery, the great, 116, 341 











NATURE, beneficence of, 340 3 
its infinite variety, 240; love 
of, 178 ; and her interpreters, 
269 ; and science, 112, 277 

New Year, 1 

Newspapers, 113, 248, 249 

Nineteenth century, progress 
in, 301 

Noise, 107 


OBSERVATION, culture of, 319, 
326; errors of, 176 

Old age, 233; riches in, 133 

Opinion, public, 208, 248, 273 

Opinions, formation of, 234; 
change of, 150 

Opportunity, 311, 342 

Optimism, the true, 238 

Order and method, 203 

Our heritage from the past, 131 

Overwork in schools, 358; and 
worry, 56 


PARENTS’ duty to children, 295 
Parental example, 140 

Past, our heritage from, 131 
Patience, 141 

Perseverance, 137 
Persistence, 235 

Phenomenal philosophy, 289 
Philosophy, 185 
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Physical science in past and 
present, 288 

Piano, abuse of, 300 

Play and work, 186 

Pleasure, pursuit of, 281; and 
pain, 264, 270 

Pleasures, 110; cost of, 119; 
and happiness, 161 

Poetry, value of, 147 

Point of view, 339 

Praise and blame, 136 

Prejudice, 60 

Pressure in modern life, 298 

Pretension, vanity of, 254 

Prevention better than 
207 

Primitive history, 193 

Procrastination, 135 

Progress, 201, 208, 301, 331, 
3353 intellectual and moral, 
224 

Provocation, 118 

Prudence, 179, 235 

Public opinion, 208 

Purpose in life, 38, 165, 222 


cure, 


READING, II, 113, 3333; casual, 
180; hurried, 191 ; and think- 
ing, 236, 256, 304 

Reason, 159 

Reasoning, errors of, 176 

Recreation, 122, 322, 336 

Redeeming the time, 204 

Refinement, decay of, 188 

Religion, 93, 205, 253 

Reproof of life, 97 

Responsibility, 13 

Rest and relaxation, 315 

Retrospect and prospect, 365 

Riches in middle life, 302; in 
old age, 133 

Right and wrong, 257, 316 

Rivalry, 171, 331 


SALT of life, 262 

Scepticism, 15 

School of life, 356 

Science, advantages of, 196; its 
promises to mankind, 280, 288 

Seed of a golden harvest, 127 

Seeing ourselves as others see 
us, 25 

Seeing, reading, and thinking, 
304 ' 

Self and society, 4 
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Self-control, 276, 328 

Self-culture, 9, 326 

Self-denial, 55,127 ; and courage, 
21 

Self-education, 80 

Self-ignorance, 351 

Selfishness, 171, 237 

Selflessness, 338 

Selflove, 171 

Self-mastery, 196, 276 

Self-reliance, 130, 237 

Servants, influence of, 83 

Shadow on the dial, 363 

Shortness of life, 162, 362 

Silence under provocation, 118 

Silent forces, 107 

Simplicity, 129 

Sincerity, 49 

Singularity, 50 

Slight causes of life’s failures, 
290 

Slow progress of truth, 6 

Smoking, evils of, 139 

Social duties, 329 

inequality and material 
progress, 201 

Society, 4; despotism of, 21; 
and domesticity, 29; and the 
individual, 194 

Solitude, 14, 27, 182 

Specialism, 303 ; and culture, 47 

Specialisation, excessive, 296, 
310 

Speech and silence, 30 

Speed in modern life, 197 

Sport as an ideal, 35 

Springs of conduct, 174 

St. Paul, maxims from, 267 

Stoicism, 349 

Strenuous life, 225 

Success, 126, 193, 213, 222 

Survival of the fittest, 238 

Sympathy, 266 





TACT 125 

Talent, waste of, 117 

Talkativeness, 211 

Teaching and self-education, 80 

Temper, 44, 284, 285, 328 

Temperance, 31, 41, 79 

Testing our convictions, 138 

Things needful, 111 

Thinking, 104, 192, 236, 237, 273, 
334 

Thoroughness, 216 
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Thought, 120, 295 

Thoughtfulness, 232 

Thrift, 55 

Time, 156, 204; flight of, 81, 
363, 366; its moral lessons, 
43; waste of, 230 

To-day, 231 

Troubles of life, 172 

Truth, 111, 143, 171, 246, 259, 
277 295) 354 

slow progress of, 6 

Turning over a new leaf, 2 

Turning-points in life, 342 

Two spirits in man, 291 





ULTIMATE knowledge 
able, 341 

Universe, the, 112, 238 

Unknowable, the, 116, 209 


unattain- 
‘ 


VACATIONS, 153 
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Vanity, 142; of life, 46 
Verification, 289 

View, the point of, 339 
Virtue, 270, 272, 307 


WAITING, wisdom of, 318 

Wealth, 241; and culture, 353 

Wisdom and knowledge, 100 

Women, the danger threatening 
them, 94; their true place, 
227, 251, 2753 and men, 54, 
219 

Worthlessness of primitive hiss 
tory, 193 

Work, 123, 215, 216, 265, 3455 
and play, 186 

Work and overwork, 56 


YEAR, a new, I, 365; the old, 
366 
Youth, advice to, 68 
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